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The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


17 EXCHANCE PLACE, 


PROVIDENCE, R. lI. 


Mercerizing Machinery for Piece Goods and Yarn in the Warp or Chain 


Singeing Machines, 

Boiling Kiers, 

Washers, Squeezers, 

Chemic and Sour 

Rusden Patent 

Continuous Chainless 

Steamer, 

Aniline Agers, 

Dyeing Machines, 

Open Soapers, 

Blanket Washers, 

Color Kettles, 

Horizontal or Vertical 
Drying Machines, with 


Copper or Tinned Iron 
fF vilinders, 


Automatie Tentering 
Maehines, 


Water and Starch Man- 
gles, 


Dampening Machines, 


Dyeing Machines for 
Chain Warps. 


BUILDERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF 


MACHINERY 


FOR 


BLEACHING 


DYEING 
DRYING 


AND 


FINISHING 


ALL KINDS OF OUTFITS FOR BLEACHING THREAD AND SOFT TWISTED YARN. 
BLEACHING MACHINERY FOR YARNS IN THE WARP OR CHAIN. 


Calenders for Rolling, 
Glazing, Chasing and 
Embossing, also Cal- 
lenders for Moire Fin- 
ish. 


Sole Manufaeturers of 
Patented Flexible 
Cloth Expander for 
Cylinder Drying Ma- 
ehines, Calenders, 
Mangles, &e. 


Patent Combination 
Rolls Made of Cotton 
and Husk, especially 
adapted for Soft Fin- 
ish, Unequalied for 


Elasticity and Dura- 
bility. 


Cotton, Paper, Husk, 
Chilled Iron, Brass 
and Rubber Rolls, 
Electro-deposited 
Copper Rolls for all 
Purposes. 


Padding and Drying 
Machines for Shade 
Cloths. 


Single and Double Cyl- 
inder Engines. 


Hydraulic Presses and 
Pumps. 


Estimates, Drawings and full particulars of complete plants furnished on application 


Seuthern Agent, STUART W. CRAMER, Trust Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Equitable Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 











Open Bleaching System 


JACKSON & HUNT 


Patented in the United States, Great Britain and the Continent 
U.S. Patent, January 15th, 1901. No. 666,056 


H.W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Manufacturers of 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying and 
Finishing Machinery 


YORK AND CEDAR STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Sole Makers for the United States 
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Cotton and Worsted 


Machinery 


With Modifications to Suit Any Class of Work. 


Cotton Machinery: Cards, Railway Heads, Drawing 
Frames, Fly Frames, Speeders, Ring Spinning Frames, Twisters, 
Spoolers, Reels, Warpers, Slashers, Winders, Looms, Shearing 
Machines, Balling Machines, Folders, Stamping Machines, Sewing 

7 > ~ ’ , I : > s , - £ 
Machines, Size Pumps, Size Kettles, Drawing-in Frames, Baling 
Presses, Indigo Grinders. 


Worsted Machinery: Spinning Frames with caps, 
rings or flyers, Dandy Rovers and Reducers, Cone Second Finish- 
ers, Reducers and Rovers, Gill Boxes for Drawing, Preparing and 


Finishing, Weigh Boxes and Drawing Boxes, Cap Trap, Flyer and 
Ring Twisters. 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates furnished upon application. 


Lowell Machine Shop 


LOWELL, MASS. 





















MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


A New Spindle 
Improvement 


The Rabbeth Centrifugal 
Bobbin Clutch. 


Fits the Bobbin loosely whenat 





rest—allows considerable 


variation in fit. 


Bobbins will all go down 
into place and Traverse 


can be lengthened. 


Allows easier and quicker 
doffing — stronger  bob- 


bins——less reaming. 


Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
We Also Build Looms. 
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WEAVING MACHINERY 
READVILLE, MASS. 


Ideal Automatic Loom 


History Repeats Itself 


Our previous successful efforts in the line of improvements in 
weaving machinery have culminated in our new 


IDEAL AUTOMATIC LOOrt 


Considering quantity of goods produced per weaver, quality of goods, 
cost of supplies, repair bills, etc., there is no other loom can compare 
with it for economy of operation. 


Cop or bobbin filling may be used equally well. One 
weaver can operate successfully from twelve to thirty 
looms, and under favorable conditions even more. No 
reduction in speed. A high grade plain loom as a basis. 


Write for further particulars 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


Saco and Pettee Machine Shops 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS., U. S. A. 


PICKERS, | SLUBBING, 

REVOLVING FLAT CARDS, INTERMEDIATE AND ROVING 

DRAWING FRAMES, FRAMES, 

RAILWAY HEADS, SPINNING FRAMES, 
SPOOLERS AND REELS. 


. J Biddeford, Me. 
Shops: Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. 
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THE 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, 
Cotton Machinery 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 
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The Whitin 8 Head Comber. 


Southern Agent, ... 8S. W. CRAMER 


Trust Building, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
and Equitable Bldg, ATLANTA, CA. 


Revolving Flat Spinning Frames, 
Carding Engines, || Spoolers, 

Sliver Lap Machines, _ Twisters, 

Ribbon Lap Machines, Reels, 

Combers, _ Looms, 

Railway Heads, | Long Chain 


Drawing Frames, 1 Quilling Machines. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


In the Cotton Mill nothing equals the KITSON COTTON PICKERS. 


KITSON MACHINE CO., Loveu. ass 


LARGEST BUILDERS OF COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS IN THE WORLD. 
STUART W. CRAMER, southern act., charlotte, N.C. and Equitable Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 





The illustration 


Improved 
High Speed 
Single 
Lever 
Automatic 
Ribbed 
Underwear 


Machine 


for making ladies’ — 


and gents’ ribbed 


underwear, union 


suits, etce., 


and shaped. 
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SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Rib Knitting Machinery Underwear a«Hosiery 


Plain, Single 
Lever or with 
Welt, Slack Course 
and Automatic 
Slackening Device 
for Welt. 

Improved Meas- 
uring Device, by 
actual length knit. 

Sizes. 8 to 24 in- 
ches, inclusive, 
varying by one 
inch, 

Number of Feeds, 
four to 12, accord- 
ing to style and 
diameter of ma- 
chine. 

Solid Forged 
Steel Cylinders, 
specially hardened 
or with patent in- 
serted walls for 
fine fabric. 

Special Machin- 
ery for Sweaters 
etc, 


We build 
Loopers, 
Ribbers and 
other Ma- 
chinery for 
Knitting 
Mills 


As well as 


A Complete 


~~ Line of Full 


Antomatic and 
1-8 Automatic 


_ Seamless 


Hosie 
Machivery. 


Full Particulars, Samples and Special Catalogues on Application. 


2079 E. Cumberland Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa, U. S. A. 
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Great Economy in Floor Space 
Operation and Maintenance. 


600 SPLNDLE UNIVERSAL MILL EQUIPMENT WITH INTER- 
CHANGEABLE PARTS FOR CONING AND TUBING. 


Production 40,000 Ibs. Soft Wound Cones per week on 
No. 18s Hosiery Yarn. 
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“THE UNIVERSAL SYSTEM OF WINDING (originated by us) 
puts all kinds of yarn, thread and twine in the most compact form 


without abrasion or strain—all the leading silk concerns in this country 
use our machines for winding fine tram silk. 


After tests of our No. 50 self oiler against the latest drum winders we have 


equipped many knitting mills to wind yarn for their own use 


The Soft Wound Universal Cone is what the Knitter wants 


Universal Winding Co., Boston. 
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HARWOODS MACHINERY 


Increases Production, Improves Quality, Decreases Labor Cost. 


THE BRAMWELL SELF-WEIGHING FEEDER, 


For Woolen, Worsted, Hosiery and Shoddy Cards and Garnett Machines. 

We began introducing this feeder more than twenty years ago and its use is now practically universal. Many other 
types and makes have been tried and discarded, but the Bramwell, in its improved and up to date form, is now 
recognized everywhere as the most perfect feeder and only complete feeding machine in the world. s 

Our long experience has proved conclusively that where evenness is required—determined by weighing—our 
weighing feature is absolutely indispensable. Several attempts have been made to introduce feeding machines 
ignoring this principle, but none have succeeded. i : 

We have made a careful study of all phases of the feeding problem and by adaptations and modifications of the 
Bramwell Feeder to meet the particular conditions, are prepared to feed evenly all kinds of stock from rabbit’s 


fur to jute tow, including shoddy, cotton, fine wool, mixtures, fine and coarse worsted, flax tow, long worsted 
and all other kinds of stock. 


THE APPERLY FEEDER, 
For Second Breaker and Finisher Cards. 


This machine was originally brought to this country and introduced against great opposition by the founder of this 
concern, the late Geo, 8. Harwood, Today there are about15,000 machines of our construction running in this 
country and Canada. We have greatly improved the machine. Itis today an efficient, positive and up-to-date 
feed, and we can offer manufacturers the choice between the KEMP POSITIVE GEARED TRAVELER and the 
STANDARD TRAVELER with all other recent improvements. 


BRAMWELL PICKER FEED, 


For Burr Pickers, Mixing Pickers, Fearnaughts and Lumpers. 
consider our improvements in picker rooms of the utmost importance for up to-date manufacturers. In fact, 
wide awake manufacturers are more and more realizing the wisdom of bringing their stock to the card room in 
a better state of preparation. Hand feeding is becoming a thing of the pastin the picker room as in the card 
room. The latest Bramwell Picker Feed is built to handle all kinds of stock in any quantity w ith evenness and 
without injury tothe staple. 


THE SPENCER AUTOMATIC STOCK OILING MACHINE: 


This is a modern device for oiling the stock automatically on its way to the picker from the BRAMWELL PICKER 
FEED, superseding the wasteful, dirty method heretofore inuse. Because of the accuracy of this method and 
the fac. that the oil goes on the stock only (instead of the floor and walls) there is a large saving of oil, and the 
stock is at the same time more evenly oiled and much better prepared for the carding process. 


THE MODERN BRAMWELL FEED FOR WOOL WASHERS AND WOOL 
DRYERS. 


The scouring and drying of stock is today recognized as a very important part of the manufacture of textiles, espe- 
cially in worsted mills, Our feeds are recognized as the standard for properly feeding stock in the grease or wet 
stock with absolutely no injury to the staple, with evenness and in sufficient quantity and in the best possible 
condition for economical scouring. There have been other feeds offered for this class of work, but after clogging 


up and giving all kinds of trouble most of them are today in the scrap heap, having been replaced with our 
feeders. 


REPAIRS AND IMPROVEMENTS FOR OLD FEEDERS. 


We have not been standing still all these years and the feeders we are building today are modern and up-to-date 
but these improvements and attachments can be placed on older feeders of our construction, greatly to their 


benefit. Wedo not hesitate to claim that no outlay will show a greater return to a manufacturer than money 
pent in bringing your Bramwell and Apperly Feeds thoroughly up.to-date, 


APRONS OF ALL KINDS FOR BRAMWELL FEEDERS. 


We build abont thirty different styles of spike aprons adapted to the various kinds of stock BRAMWELL FEEDERS 
are called upon to handle. Our policy is and will be to put into our aprons the best materials and workmsnship 
money canbuy. We know we could make cheaper aprons by using cheaper materials and less expensive labor 
and it would take manufacturers some years to find us out. The apron would LOOK nearly as well but would 
WEAR only twoor three years, instead of from five to ten or twelve. Do not trust the man who says he can sell 


you aprons cheaperthan we can. He can doit (and so could we) but you pay the bill in theend. The best is 
none too good and is \ he cheapest in the long run, 


Call on us for particulars and information about all matters relating to 
Feeding Machinery. 


GEO. Ss. HARWOOD & SON, 
53 STATE ST., BOSTON, MAss. 









MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 







EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH 


232 Summer Street (opposite the South Station), Boston, Mass. 








SOLE AGENT IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA FOR- 


Platt Bros. & Co., Ltd. 


BY FAR THE LARGEST MAKERS IN THE 
WORLD OF 


Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted Machinery 


Platt’s Patent Opening and Picking Machinery. 
Platt’s Cotton Comber will comb from 7-8" stock to Sea Islands. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making Cotton Waste into Yarns 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making French Worsted Yarns. 
Platt’s Woolen and Worsted Carding Engines, Special Designs. 
Platt’s Cotton, Cotton Waste, Woolen and Worsted Mules. 









ogo & 


MATHER & PLATT, LTD. 


Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. Archbutt-Deeley System for purifying 
and softening water. 











TEXTILE MACHINERY ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Machinery. 


THE PATENT AUTOMATIC FEEDING MACH. CO., LTD. 


Patent Feeding Machines for wool, cot- 
ton, flax, fur and fibrous material 


GEORGE. HODGSON, 


Looms for Worsteds, ete. 














LTD. 


ogo & 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS., Card Cloth- JAMES CRITCHLEY & SON’S, Card 
ing for Cotton. Clothing for Woolen and Worsted. 










DRONSFIELD BROS’. Grinding Machinery and Emery Filleting. 
The Best French and English Combing and Rubbing Aprons 
Harding’s Pins and Circles, Varey’s Fallers, ete. 
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Absolute Efficiency 
"™ Bed-Rock Simplicity 





Our WARP-STOP controls 
TWO threads by ONE spring WIRE, held in a COMB, 
engaging the warp 
in such a way that 
the TENSION is 
UNDER CONTROL, 





and 


ABRASION of the 
yarn is AVOIDED. 


The COMBS are RAPIDLY INSERTED, 
BEFORE or AFTER the warp is in the loom, 
h ' and are carried in a 
bar suspended from the LEASE-RODS which ARE NOT FIXED 
to the loom side, but FREE to take their proper positions, 
and ALLOW the NATURAL MOVEMENT of the WARP, 
so that the COVER of the cloth is UNAFFECTED. 
When a thread breaks the WIRE SPRINGS OUT 


from the comb, thus giving 































a CLEAR SIGNAL of the place 
of the BROKEN END, 





and, by striking 


a CONTACT SLIP upon which 
LINT CANNOT COLLECT, 






sil 


a PERFECT KNOCK-OFF, EASILY and RAPIDLY FIXED, 
and actuated by a SPARKLESS current. 


| American ‘Textile Appliances ory 
| WILLIAM FIRTH, Treasurer. 


79 MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


closes the circuit through 






















MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


Jacob K. Altemus is 
Artie to supply the best 
Raced Winding Machinery 


O, Hosiery Winders and more in particular 


Bobbin Winders; 


Rep in mind that | 


lways produce ma- 
chines that are right 


Richt nothing go out 
_—* is not satisfactory 
before delivery. 


Rivers 


ee eener should investigate warping and beaming machin- 
ery, Warp splitting as well, 











The Greatest Bobbin Winder for Skeins Ever Built. 


DR iiian Spoolers, Quillers, Warpers, Twisters, etc. 


a for full information and prices. 


Textile Machinery 


2824 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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SPOOL AND BOBBIN MACHINERY 
Complete Equipment 
nae OF THE 


MOST MODERN TOOLS 
25% SAVED 
Over the Old Methods 


Send for Catalogue and Particulars to 


THE 


Defiance Machine Yok, -—§$——— 
DEFIANCE, OHIO a 


AUTOMATIC BOBBIN LATHE 


JacKson 
Belt Lacing 
Machine 


You can lace a 5’ belt in less than three minutes 
and the lacing will cost you only one cent. 
Further—belts laced with coil wire can be 
connected or disconnected, shortened or 
lengthened in a few seconds. 


Isn’t this worth investigating ? 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry @ Machine Company, 


(Formerly called Diamond Drill & Machine Company) 


Birdsboro, Pa. 











MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


“HURRICANE” 
DRYERS AND FANS 


For Wool, Cotton Stock, BELT-DRIVEN 
MOTOR-DRIVEN 













Yarn, StocKHings, 
Underwear, Etc. 








! 
i 


AE EE 







Truck Yarn Dryer. ** Hurricane”? Fan, Style No. 2. 


Fa a Write for Catalogues. 
CARBONIZING, BLEACHING, OXIDIZING, 


a pee CHROMING and 1 WASHING MACHINERY. 
Hydraulic and Lever Presses ——$—$_____. 


PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


6721 Cermantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fairbairn Lawson Combe Barbour; Ltd. 


LAWSON BRANCH, 
Hope Foundry. LEEDS. England. 


MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR 


PREPARING AND SPINNING FLAX, HEMP, TOW AND JUTE 


AND OF 
Special Machinery for the Manufacture of Twines, 

ALSO OF 
GOOD’S COMBINED HACKLING AND SPREADING MACHINE, 

LONG REACH SCREW-GILL DRAWING FRAMES, 
CHAIN-GILL DRAWING FRAMES with Apron Head, 

PATENT HIGH-SPEED HORIZONTAL AND AUTOMATIC SPINNING FRAMES FOR MANILLA, 
AND OTHER 
Special Machinery for the manufacture of Rope Yarns and Binder Twine. 















IMPROVED LAYINC MACHINES. HASKELL-DAWES TUBINC TWISTERS 


BROWNELL’S PATENT TWISTING AND LAYING MACHINES FOR TWINE, 








Complete Plans and Estimates for Flax, Tow, Hemp and Jute Mills, 
and Steam Ropeworks. 


Trawl Twine Factories 




















ONE MACHINE 


Figures Prove Facts. 


have accomplished more than we 
a number of representative manufacturers in allowing us to giveth 
LESS WASTE — LESS SPACE — LESS POWER 

Over 500 sold to the best spinners in England and the Continent. 


Only one machine rejected up to date and that particular machine was transferred to another 1 


List of Firms in England to whom we have supplied 


THE NASMITH COMBER. 


W. Heaton & Sons, Lostock Junction 
J. & P. Coats, Limited, Paisley 
Britannia Spinning Company, Limited, Mossley.. 
McConnell & Company, Limited, Ancoats, Manchester. 
Horrockses, Crewdson & Company, Limited, Preston 
John Wood Brothers, Limited, Glossop . noma 
McConnell & Company, Limited, Droylsden . oosees 


William Hollins & Company, Limited, pone Works. ee ie 


Edward Platt, Limited, Hadfield .... 
Ferguson Bros., Limited, Carlisle 
Kershaw & Bamford, Oldham 


Musgrave Spinning Company, Limited, Bolton 
J. & W. Bellhouse, Limited, Manchester 
J. Booth & Son, Turton, Bolton ..... 

Don Spinning Company, Limited, Middleton. 
Caleb Wright & Company, Tyldesle 
Royal Mill Company, Limited, Oldham ...... 

Brunswick Spinning Company, Limited, Mossley .. 


Richard Harwood & Son, Limited, Bolton....................... 


Howebridge Spinning Company, Limited, Howebridge Beet as eck. 


John Knott & Sons, Limited, Ashton-Under-Lyne 
James Marsden & Sons, Limited, Bolton 
Eli Lees & Company, Limited, Hope Mill, Oldham 
Robert Byrom, Clarence Mill, Stalybridge 
Simpson Brothers, Limited, Ashbourne 
W. & J. Slingsby, Limited, Carleton. 


Procktor & Company, Limited, Vale Mill, Hollinwood a ae 


South End Spinning Company, Limited, ‘Mossley 
The Union Ring Mill, Limited, Rochdale 
Wren Mill Company, Limited, Oldham 
Bolton Textile Mill Company, Limited, Bolton 
Gordon Spinning Company, Hollinwood ..... 

Shaw & Shaw, Milnsbridge, Huddersfield 


T. M. Hesketh & Sons, Limited, Astley eam . 
Dove Spinning Company, Limited, Bolton. 
Knowles Limited, Bolton. 


Wm. Hollings & Company, Limited, ‘Nottingham... 


Majestic Spinning Company, Limited, Oldham ..........:... 


Number of 
| Orders. 
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guaranteed with TTIEEN 





Number of 
Machines 


i 
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262 


| Ordered, 


STEPHEN ¢ LOWE, 86 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass., Agent { 


Makers of Drawing, Slubbing, Intermediate and Roving Frames ba 


absolutely fireproof, 


Send for Catalogues. 


New Century” Improved Cardin 


r 





NISTEAD OF TWO 





THE 


) give them a | practic 11 demonstration of its merits. 


Frames 
Carding 














Results Follow Guarantee. 
NASMITH COMBER through the progressive foresight of 


MORE PRODUCTION — BETTER QUALITY 
Over 80 sold the first year in the United States. 


was accepted and shortly followed 


List of Firms on the ‘Continent t to whom + we have supplied | 


by repeat orders. ( Particniars of this eatention 


cheerfully given. 


|Number of 








Number of| Machines 
THE NASMITH COMBER. | Orders. Ordered. 
Ses MIN no 5 a clcn + alent eee a sen o0 Go 900,se winae. swe eked gu dwonnen 34 107 
Tver Manufacturing Oo., Tver, WuUssis eo... oo iscccccccsccccsdccvceseces 3 
Savva Morosoff Sons & Co., Orechovo, Russia .............-.-....005. 3 1 
J. Konovaloff & 8. Ltd. , Vitchuga, Russia... .-- eee eee cee eee wees 1 
Vicoul Moro Soff & Sons, Bsec., OPOCNOVO, TLUSBIA....... 22566 os00 ce cene cee 2 
Bogorodsky Gluchovsky Mfg. Co., WOM OTOGRE,, TLUAGIA «6.06. 6 niin civ esie 2 
Yaroslaff Grand Manufactory, a eieee Crasens Sas etien veavange 1 
Nevesky Cotton Mills, St. oe rennest* + TOS ¥i6iclalne'd 90,00 65 Smwinihe Ne erne'e 2 
Felipe BRicart, Barcelona, Bpais « ... 0.000200 50. cece ccs cecesccccses cers 2 
Trumpler & Soehne, Uster, Switzerland. ici gsc ne aR A Win wren mote 2 


Balashinsky Mfg. Co., Balasheeka, Russia . 
Braschler & Co., Wetzikon, Switzerland 
N. N. Konshin, Serpouchoff, Russia......... 
P. Malootin & Sons, Ramenskou, Russia 
Spinnerei Paravicini, Landeck, Tyrol......--. 
Visokoffsky Mfg. Co., Moscow 
Spinnerei Unter Aegeri, Canton Zurich 


Spinneri Nuolen, Switzerland.. 
E. Zuppinger, Wallisellen, Switzerland. . 
Nederlandsche Katoenspinnerei, Hengelo.. 


Hermann Pollacks Sohne. Branau, Bohemia.....-....-----..--+eeeeseeee: 


Brabant & Vandier, Loos.. 

J. Le Blan Pere & Fils, Lille. 
Lefebvre Horent Freres, Lille 
Fontaine Flament & Co., Lille 


Geo. Bodemer, Zschopau, Switzerland ....-- 


E. J. Clauss Nachf, Saxony.....--------+-----: 
Aselmeyer Pfister & Co., Naples....-..----0-- 0 sss cess ee terete cere teense 
Bebie & Co., Switzerland.........--.--++--+++: 
Somaini & Co., Lomazzo, Switzerland......--- 


Wasa Bomullsmanufaktur, Aktiebolag, Wasa . ies 


Tairies Pere & Bilis, L008, ( Ord.) «0... cece csccs sccccccsscsescces 


Spinnerei A/D Lorze, Baal, Switzerland...-..--. 
Spinneri AM/Uznaberg, Uznach......-------. 
J. Priebsch-Erben, Switzerland.........--..-- 


PRE EEE OR OHOH EHD ORD PEPPER NVOQAVYOE PPE HD 


1 
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1 
1 
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1 
1 
1 
1 
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1 
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seo MIOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Ltd., Manchester, Eng. 


ap and Ribbon Lap Machines, New Metal Mule Carriage, 
Engine and NASMITH’S PATENT COMBER. 


FULL LINE OF PARTS CONSTANTLY IN STOCK. 
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oo Providence Machine Co. 


eon 


Manufacturers of 


Improved Cotton 
Roving Frames 


Roving Frames 
S664 Bddy St., - - PROVIDENCE, R. I 


An Essential to the 
Weave Room 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS 


S.A. FELTON & SON CO. “scxest*ex, The Loom Duster 


We offer an attachment for use with our Gear Cutting Machine, to cut key 
seats for the Woodruff System of Keying. Write for description, circulars 
and price. 


THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CO., 


i9 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


The Best Lubricating and Softening Product 


FOR WOOL, COTTON, WOOL AND COTTON MIXED 


EXCELSIOR WOOL OIL COMPOUND 


Absolutely free from Mineral Oils, Saponifies Perfectly, Odoriess, Pure White and Stainiess.'] Washes out Perfectly and 


asily. Great Economy Guaranteed in its Use. Write for samples, prices and full particulars 


The EXCELSIOR WOOL OIL COMPOUND CO. - - - - — GINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Farrel Foundry @ Machine Co. 


ANSONIA, CONN. 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE FELT HARDENERS. 
Chilled and Soft Iron Rolls, Machine Moulded and Machine Cut Gearing, to 


20 ft. diameter. Heavy Transmission Machinery, Etc., Etc. 
Heavy Castings, in Gray Iron or Semi Steel. 


WROUGHT STEEL 
PULLEY 


Is a parting PULLEY and can be applied 
without stripping the shaft. 
4 It is Light, STRONG, and Iasts a lifetime. 
~ 7 It clamps to the shaft perfectly — keys and 
_  set-screws superfluous. 

Interchangeable metal Bushings to fit shafts 

of different sizes. 
Particularly adapted to TEXTILE manufac- 


Patented in the United States 
and Foreign Countries. 


ees turing. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. Sold by the Leading Supply Houses all over the WORLD. 


The American Pulley Co., 


29th and Bristol Streets, : : PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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“20th CENTURY’ MACHINERY 
Dryers for Wool and Cotton Stock, § : WE 
Yarn, Stockings and Underwear. . 
Carbonizers, Ventilating Fans, Yarn 

and Wool Scouring Machines, Cloth 

Washing and Dyeing Machines, Tom 

Toms, Chroming Oxidizing Machines. 


WEB FEED. 


We also manufacture Kershaw’s Geared Travele: 


and Improved Web Feed. 


Garnett Machines and Pickers. 


Mo We Recloth or furnish New Metallic Toothed 
avrematse STOCK DRYER. Cylinders and Feed Rolls. 


AMERICAN DRYINC MACHINERY CO., 


i9th and Westmorland Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ WEITELEY, HUDDERSFIELD.” Nat. Telephene, 598 and 699. 


2 Nh | SME 


LOCKWOOD, HUDDERSFIELD. 


Makers of all deseriptions of 
Tentering and Drying Machines. 


PT ow tt 7st ee 


YL daht Ae Se 


4 ———— — 
, tp oS 


ee 


R\ he 


Moore & Whiteley’s Patent Wooland 
Cotton Dryer. 


Crabbing or Winding-on Frames. 


Cross Raising Machines, Wool Scour- 
ing Machines, 


Hydro Extractors. Warp Sizing. 


Cool Air Drying and Beaming 
Machines. 


Warping Mills with Patent Sectional 
Dividing Apparatus. 


Self-Acting Mules. Bobbin or Pirn 
Winder, &c., &c. 


Mercerizing Machinery. 


Second-hand Tentering Machines in 
good repair at /ow prices. 
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SPINDLES 


EASTON 


AND 


BURNHAM 


MACHINE 
Co. 


PAWTUCKET, 
R. |. 


REPAIRS FOR 


RABBETH 
SPINDLES 


Even where coal costs 
only 25c. per ton the 
Green Fuel Economizer 
is a Profitable Invest- 
ment. 


A large number of our economizers have been 
installed in the very heart of the coal fields and at 
the mines themselves, as at Hampton Mines of 
the D. L. & W. R.R. at Scranton, Pa, and the 
mines of the Upper Lehigh Coal Co., Upper Lehigh, 
Pa. In mine boiler plants only the poorest coal is 
used, so that its cost is practically only the cost of 
handling, the better coal being sent to market. 
Still, with this exceedingly cheap fuel, the Economizer 
is made to pay a good rate of interest upon the 
investment. This is attested by the large number 
of such orders that we have received from Mining 
Companies who have expert Engineers to look into 
the matter. Such being the case, how profitable will 
the investment be where coal costs $3.00 to $5.00 
per ton? We can show instances where the yearly 
saving is considerably over 40% of the farst cost of 
the economizer, and if you will send us the main 
dimensions of your plant and the working conditions, 
we shall be pleased to make a detailed estimate of 
the saving that would be realized if you would install 
an economizer. 

Economizer surface costs less than one-third as 
much as boiler surface and is as efficient in transmit- 
ting heat as itis kept clean by automatic scrapers, 
and the temperature of the contained water is lower 
than the temperature of the water in the boiler. 
When the Economiver is used, the temperature of 
the flue gasses is usually considerably lower than the 
temperature of the steam which is manifestly im 
possible of accomplishment by the boiler al 
The Economizer also recuces the expense of boi 
cleaning and repairs 1s it precipitates many of the 
impurities in the wate 

Write for Book TW on Steam Plant Economy, and 
ask also for our Catalog of Fans, Blowers and Ex- 
hausters. 


THE GREEN FUEL 
ECONOMIZER CO. 


MATTEAWAN, N. Y. 


Sole Builders in this Country. 





f 
Bi 
f 
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“ ty ™ pty ~ “7 
THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 
Barney Compound Ventilating Fans give you the best method 

: for Ventilating, Puritying and Drying. 
They are the most scientific and pronounced to be a neces- 

sity in ev ery factory, mill and dyehouse. They force out all 

atmospheric impurities and draw in pure air. They often 


double capacity of drying rooms, expel loose steam from 
dye houses—prevent all condensation. 


So the Barney System ts the 
most economical. 


TELL US YOUR PROBLEM. 
FREE ENGINEERING. FREE TRIAL OF FAN. 


DUST PROOF OIL HOLE COVERS 


add to the efficiency and wearing life of a 
machine, giving prestige to the makers, 
saves oil and repair bills for the consum- 
er, and shows the operator the places to 
lubricate. 


Postal wili bring Samples and Catalog 
WwW. & C.F. TUCKER, 
HARTFORD, = = CONN. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS 


CORPORATION 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 


eee BOILDERS OP cece 


Stock Dryers, Wool Washers, 
Wool Dusters, Carbonizing Plants, 
Burr Pickers, Etc. 
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SKEIN AND SLUBBING MACHINES 


SAVES 
75% in Labor. 
30% in Winding. 
Steam and Dye Stuffs. 
No Friction. 
No Tangling. 
CAPACITY 
50 to 700 Ibs per batch. 


THE KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE CO. 


AMSTERDAM, ™N. Y. 



















For Skein—Worsted, Slubbing, Cotton anu Silk, 
Builders * and Warp Mercerizing. 
or “ Raw Stock Cotton, Wool, Waste and Rags. 
. ‘** Garments Underwear, Hosiery and Caps 
BMac.uines “ Sulphur Colors—Raw Stock, Skein and Hosiery. 


3 


RAW WOOL AND COTTON MACHINES. 


CAPACITY 
200 to 1000 Ibs per batch. 


a 










SAVES 
50% in Labor besides Steam and 
Dye Stuffs. Practically indestruct- 
ible. Leaves stock in perfect con- 
dition 


TENTERING AND DRYING MACHINES 


WITH LOW DOWN FEED. 












PATENTED FEBRUARY 26, 1895. 















Tentering and Drying 
Machines on Pipe Sys- 
tem. Special Dryers for 
Heavy Felt Goods. Hot 
Air Drying and Tenter- 
ing Machines. 



















Fulling Mills, Washers, Chin- 
chilla and Whitney Machines, 
Whipping Machines, Cone Wil- 
Io»ws, Marsden & Blamire Lap 
Feed, Dyeing Machines for Piece 


Goods, aping Machines, 
Wringing ilachines, Jigs 
Double or Single), Dewing 
Machines, ete. Crabbing Ma- 
chines for worsted. Made 


SETS Ee: al oe either single, double or triple. 





M 





ANUFACTURED 3 Y 


D.R. KENYON @ SON, Raritan, N. J. secvessors to KENYON BROS. 


Long Distance Telephone--Somerville 21. 


TEX 
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% 


na Vertical. 
and penstocKs. 


Horizontal a 
{ron Flumes 
Rotary Fire Pumps- 
centrifugal Pumps- 

Head Gate Apparatus. 
Water wheel Regulators. 
Rotary Fulling Mills. 

Rotary Cloth Wasners- 
Rotary Knit Goods Washers- 
Combined R’y Fulling Mill 


and Washer for Knit Goods. 
y Washers 


crank Fulliné 


it Goods Washers. 


crank Kn 
g Mechs. 


wringing and Rinsin 
Reel Dyeing mMachines- 
carbonizing Machines- 
Bleaching Machines for 
Chioride of Lime and 
peroxide of Sodium, 
Dye Tubs and Rinsers- 


wool Washers: 
acnines- 


TYPE L 
FOR CLOTH AND KNIT G 
IN THE PIECE. — 


soaping M 
TYPE M 
_ 2 
OR BLEACHING COTTON K 
NIT 


G 
OODS, CIRCULAR No. 16 


Boston Offi 
ice, 
Main Offi 
ice and Works 
, 


70 KIL 
ames a ORAN 
GE 
, MASS. 





Automatic Parallel Rake 
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WOOL WASHERS 
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The Most Perfect Wool Washer Made. 


Built By 


The JAMES HUNTER MACHINE COMPANY, North Adams, Mass., U. S. A. 
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20 Orders 


Last month from this ‘‘Ad.”’ 


THE NEW 


Weavers Perch 


Measures 100 yards in halfs, 
quarters and eighths. 


ACCURACY 
EFFICIENCY 


You can try it before you buy it. 


Parks & Woolson Machine Co 
SPRINGFIELD VERMONT 


FOSTER SUPERHEATERS 


Increase Efficiency and Re- 
duce Cost of Operation. 


Power Specialty Company, 


BOSTON: 10 Post Office Square. NEW YORH: 111 Broadway 


WILSON & CO., BARNSLEY, Limited 


ppsrene i: ee BARNSLEY, ENGLAND. Added Strength and 
Shield and Bobbin has Absolute Security. 
guaranteed. : Seen Specialties: PATENT ** LOCKFAST’”’ 
este na 9 Bl and ‘“‘CLIMAX”’ Shields. ENAMELLED 
ene weawe TRADE MARK. CONDITIONING BOB- 
fe 4 BINS, Impervious 
pre ty \ to Steam, Moisture 
SECTION AB , PS “4 or Oil. 
GSLD MEDAL St. Louis, 
1904. DIPLOMA (’Hon- 
neur Liege, 1905. Highest Samples and Prices 
Award for Bobbins. on Application. 


SPEED & STEPHENSON, Agents for U.S., 170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


PATENT 


Loose Shield 
Impossible. 
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INCREASE YOUR 
STOCK SPACE _— 
By Handling Your 
Cases With 


Economy 
Steel 

Tiering 

Machines 









CONVEYING AND COAL 
HANDLING MACHINERY 









Convey- 









Write 





ing 
Machin- 





for 










ery 
of 


Catalog 


and 

















Every Informa- 






Descrip- tion. 
Also Saves 
TIME, 

LABOR and 


Damaged Stock 




































Cable Railways Industrial Railways 








Write for Hoisting Engines Gravity Railways 
ae t “Grab” Buckets Coal Crushers 
Today, 














MONONGAHELA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
New York Office, 120 Liberty St. 
Monongahela, Pa. 


Economy Engineering Company, 


58-64 N. Jefferson Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 






The recent invention of Wm. 





: ' A Mycock,an English cotton manu- 
; iy facturer. Hundreds sold in 
: ire bn j ; Great Britian and on the Conti- 

" nent. Large bleacheries in this 
country where it has been placed 
on trial are delighted with it. 
Gets the full width of goods, with 
perfectly even tension both ways. 
Can be 


cans. 


attached to calenders or 








Put it on trial. 


ww 


Patented in United States, Cane 








ada, Great Britain and Continen- 
tal countries. Infringements will 


be prosecuted. 


THOMAS LEYLAND & CO., 53 INDIA ST., BOSTON. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 
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Write Us For List of Mills Where 
Machines Are Used 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Company 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
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For Smooth Running of Textiles 


The Bell System 


Moistens the Air 
Just Enough and No More. 


A full year’s run in one of the best known mills in New 
England demonstrates that it automatically maintains proper 
and uniform humidity through all seasons and all weather 
conditions. 


For further facts and information, address 


BELL PURE AIR AND COOLING CO. 


97 CEDAR STREET, eee NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AITON MACHINE CO. 


ENGINEERS AND MACHINISTS 


GARDINER C. Srms, President. 
Tuos. A. Arron, Vice President. 


ARTHUR S. BEVEsS, Sec. and Trea: HARBIGOW ft. s 


126 Liberty Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Cabling and Insulating Machinery 
VACUUM DRYING APPARATUS 


Rubber Machinery, Including Calenders, Washers, Mixers, etc. 


Hydraulic Machinery 


Builders of Heavy Machinery. High Grade and Large 
Castings a Specialty. 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED 





ot arene osere  t 
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WM. FIRTH, Pres. EDWIN BARNES, Vice-Pres. JOHN H. NELSON, Treas, 


WILLIAM FIRTH CO. 


Post Office Square Building 79 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
, . SOLE IMPORTERS OF . . 


ASA LEES « CO., L.imited, 
TEXTILE MACHINERY, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR COTTON, WOOLEN AND WORSTED. 


SOLE ACENTS FOR 
JOSEPH STUBBS, Gassing, Winding and Reeling Mach- LOCKETT, CROSSLAND & CO., Engravers and Build. 
inery for Cotton, Worsted and Silk ers of Leather Embossing Machinery, etc., etc, 
GEO. HATTERSLEY & SONS, LTD. Makers very | BR. CENTNER FILS, Heddles. : 
Descriptio of Looms, etc. ikers of every | GoODBRAND & CO., Yarn Testing Machinery, Wrap 


a . a Reels, 

JAMES MACKIE & SONS, LTD., Makers of Flax, Tow, JOSHUA KE RSHAW & SON, Roller Skins, ete. 
Hemp and Jute Preparing an‘l Spinning Machinery. GEORGE SMITH, Doffet Combs, etc. : 

GEORGE ORME & CO’S Patent Hank Indicators, ete. BRADFORD STEEL PIN CO., Comber Pins. 

JAMES YATES & SON, Hardened and Tempered Steel | CLAPHAM, SMITH & CO., Caps, Tubes and Spindles for 
Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted Cards. Worsted, etc. 


ALSO ACENTS FOR 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS., Hardened and Tempered Steel | DRONSFIELD BROS., Limited, Emery Wheel Grinders, 
Card Clothing for Cotton, Emery Fillet and Flat Grinding Machines. 


| COTTON CORD AND VELVET CUTTING MACHINE 
WILLIAM TATHAM & CO., Waste Machinery. CO., Corduroy Cutting Machines, etc. 


PICK GLASSES, LEATHER APRONS, PATENT WIRE CHAIN APRONS. 


JOSEPH STUBBS - - Manchester, England. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 
For Winding, Gassing, Reeling, Preparing, Polishing and Bundling Yarns. 


=a tyy 
Leal BY aoe 


PATENT QUICK TRAVERSE COTTON GASSING FRAME. IMPROVED RABBETH SPINDLE WINDER 
With Pateut Tapering Motion, for Single Flanged Bobbins. 
Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 


WILLIAM FIRTH COMPANY, Post Office Square Bldg., 79 Milk St., BOSTON, MASS. 


DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP, ““sno‘Unironm. 
Dobbins’ Hard Water Soap, a Specific for Hard Water or Water Charged with Chemicals. 
AMMONIATED POTASH SALTS FOR SCOURINC. 


Dobbins’ Palm Oil Fulling Soap. Dobbins’ ‘Fast Black’? Soap. Pure Olive Oil Potash Soaps. 
FREE SAMPLE SENT FOR TRIAL ON REQUEST. 


DOBBINS SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., *barcAberrnia’ PENN. 
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WILLIAM FIRTH, Pres, "Ter FRANK B. COMINS, Treas. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


72Oo Milk. Street, Boston, Mass. 


Received the HIGHEST AWARD on recomend- 
ation of the FRANKLIN INSTITUTE for 


“Simplicity and Originality of Design.” 
Is the largest manufacturer of eS PP the World. 


The last twenty years recelving the HIGHEST AWARDS in 


this country and Europe for its oo MOISTENING SYSTEM. 
EIGHT GOLD MEDALS and others 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 


And Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this Country. 


The only System adopted In the Textile Schools. Write for Booklet “*T’’ on Humidification. 
— Proceedings will at once be taken against infringers and users of infringements- 


J.°S. COTH RAN, Southern Representative, Empire Bldg, ATLANTA, CGA. 


en ener eee 


North Chelmsford 
Machine & Supply Co. DINSMORE} 


Successors to Silver & Gay Co., Est. 1832. Mi | 
Successors to No. Chelmsford Supply Co., 1897. ae | 
MANUFACTURER OF , i 
Ball Winders, Quillers, Jack Spoolers, Wool eS Sewi ng 
Openers, Reels and Special Machines from ae 
Drawings or Patterns. 


WORSTED MILL SUPPLIES. Py eb Machines 


Leather Belting, Worsted Aprons, Fallers, No. 9—Portable 
Brushes and Comb Circles. Repairing, Cov- Foot- Power 
ering, Turning, Bossing and Refluting, Rotary Sewing 

Drawing and Spinning Rollers a Specialty. Machine. 


NORTH CHELMSFORD, MASS. 


It is especially adapted for use in Cotton and 
Woollen Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works atthe 
Printing Machines, in Dye Works, Cloth Rooms, 


atthe Fulling Mill, snears, Calendars, Gigs, 
ee _— as Drying Machines, etc., or any of the different 
Veta Ror SMe Et- Bre Kaa ee Me) el:) ace finishing processes in ts xtile mills. 
tion in Textile Plants in any part 
Sa Me Cree eete stance eae ny eee 


sheer! cortally mean gag Birt ae DINSMORE MANUFACTURING (CO., 
\ Illustrated Catalogue. : Saiem, Mass., U. S.A. 


LF i SCAIFE & SONS he a) eB 


0+0+8+0e 
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“ The Best Machine 


on the Market.” _a ee ’ ‘ . HALTON 
L JACQUARD 


| sh a Original Fine Index Machines 
h a ' 
i Single Lift, Double Lift, 


Double Cylinder, Rise 
and Fall, Grossborder. 


wep THOMAS HALTON'S 
SONS, 


Allegheny Avenue and € Street, 
PHILADELPHIA 
Rise and Fall with Patented Independent 


Representatives 
Cylind . 
— ae =i H. A. Forbes, Paterson, N, J. 


Catalogue upon request. ee ean sw, 


TORRANCE MFG. CO., 


HARRISON, N. J- 


TORRANCE, AUTOMATIC BALLING MACHINE 


With all the latest improvements for Wool Cards, The latest 
and best and only Feed that will make yarn positively even. 


ALSO 


CHOQUETTE WASTE SAVER. Saves card fly. 


Write for particulars. 


L. B. BRAINERD, es J. B. PIERCE, L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, 
President. Vice-Pres’t. Secretary. Ass’t Secretary. 


New ENGLAND TEAM USERS of this country have 
DEPARTMENT upwards of 90,000 Steam Boilers 

101 MILK STREET, under the inspection and insurance 
BOSTON, Mass. supervision of this company. 


Cc. E. ROBERTS, W. H. ALLEN, 
Manager. Ass’t Manager. 


LL... F. FALES 


MANUFACTURER 
AND BUILDER OF 


i 


SEWING | | MACHINES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES WHERE A NUMBER OF ROWS OF SEAMS 
ARE REQUIRED 


BUILT WITH ANY REQUIRED NUMBER OF NEEDLES. 


50-IN. MACHINE 


oo WALPOLE, MASS. paren 


SLITTING 
MACHINERY U. S. A. MACHINES 
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The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, IIASS. 















T. C. Entwistle Company 


LOWELL, l1ASS. 













MANUFACTURERS OF 


Metallic Rolls 


Especially adapted for Cotton 
Mills. 25 to 33 per cent more 
Production Guaranteed. 
Weight Reduced 33 to 50 per 
eent. No Leather Covering Bill. 






Warpers, 
Ballers, 


Beamers, 


And PATENT EXPANSION COMBS 
For Warpers, Beamers and Slashers. 




















STUART W. CRAMER, Southern Agent, 
Charlotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. 









WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 





The Reliance Malp yet Mach 


Special attention 
is called to this im- 
_— Warp Dye- 
ng Machine. This 

















machine is built in 
the most substantial 
manner, being strongly 


geared with good,heavy 
squeeze rolls, and hav- 
ing Eight 4-in. Di- 
ameter Brass Rolls. 















This machine, with our Improved Plater-down has met with 
marvelous success, and parties desiring machinery of this class, can 
make no mistake on ours’ For further particulars and prices, 


address 
CHARLES HART, 
Hedge and Brown Streets, FRANKFORD, PHILA, 


BURR PICKER. 
Wool Burring and Picking Machinery. 
Cloth Finishing Machinery. 





€IRCLES, HACKELS, GILLS, FALLERS and PORCUPINES. 


CIRCLE KNIVES TO ANY PATTERN. T h e J. . N. S my t h e ‘. O 


R. H. HOO D, EQN 23-25 So. 4th St., ilitn 


Maaufacturer of 


MACHINE WOOL COMBS 


Dealer in 
The Best English and American 


CAST-STEEL PINS. 
Manillas, Silk Papers, 


1842-44-46 GERMANTOWN AVENUE, and 
Long Distance Telephone. Philadelphia, Penn. Tissues, Corrugated Cloth Boards. 


Paper 
Specialties, 





Fibres, Colored Textile Wrappers, 


MASON MACHINE WORKS, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


Cotton Machinery 


Cards, Combers, Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, Spinning 
Frames, Mules and 
Looms, 


INCLUDING 


Plain and Fancy Silk Looms 


Southern Office, Charlotte, §. C. 





WATER TOWERS 


THESE 


Watel Towels 


Are furnished 
by 


Tippett & Wood 


They provide a 
storage for water un- 
der pressure, and are 
valuable for fire pro- 
tection and_ personal 


uses 


The T. & W. Tow- 
ers do not fall or 
leak. 


All Sizes Built 


Plans and prices 
given on application. 


Address 


Tippett & Wood 


Phillipsburg, N. J. 
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AY \ _s Entire Outfits for New Mills, or small and odd 
AN v THING items that that you don’t know just where to 
obtain, can be found at the 
AMERICAN SUPPLYCO., { : : 
*9 
onence sc” 1 ~Mill Supplies. 


AS Hw ORT H BROS.; 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Card Clothing Of Every Description 


FALL, RIVER, MASS. 


. &. TEBBETS & CO., 
Locke’s Mills, Me. 


Thread 4 Pp O O { Gere 
ade fror iece, 
and slik > tos" longande an 


We arelocated in the best white birch region. Our work and prices seem to 
satisfy the most particular customers. We can give any finish desired. Estimates 
furnished on samples submitted. 


4 H « ~ FOR OUR 
Our rawhide pickers are made of lime cured Buffalo hides prepared in England and se- 
lected especially for us. Each hide is guaranteed by the curers to be absolutely sound 


so that our pickers are made of as good stock as it is possible to procure and their 
quality is always the same. 


GARLAND MFG. CO. Saco, Maine 


Formerly G Loom Picker Co, 


EVANS’ FRICTION CONES. 


_ Reena seston uriscomcyeaeews 1 Volcan Fibre Roving Can. 


facturers who have 


Evans’ Friction Cone Pul- . BODY—Vulcanized Fibre. SIDE 
Teys in operation, trans- : 


mitting from ONE TO ce . SEA M—Riveted with Patented Clinched 
FORTY HORSEPOWER: / Rivets. RINGS—Tinned Steel, Brazed 
mend iol te ' wel Joints, Curled Edges. BOTTOM—IXXX. 


mack Mfg. Co., Lowell. Mass. , Tin Star Corrugation; Fastened with- 
20 sets. Arnold Print Works, 


No. Adams, Mass., 1) sets. } G . a out the use of nails or screws, will not 
John & James Dobson, Phila- . at crack, warp or shrink and cannot come 
delp Pa., 34 sets. Stinson : + . : 

Bros., Philadelphia, Pa., 40 - F out. FINISH—Coated inside and out 
sets. Frederic J. Falding, ~ ‘ 

New Yok. NY. 90 > with moisture proof coating, handsome 


Sinith & Winchester and smooth. WEIGHT—About one. 


Co., 8o. Windham, Cona., half pound perinch diameter. SIZE— 
250 sete. | Furguscs & All eans to any exact size, perfectly 
M Belf, reland, —— . 
Sete Merenntile Laue’ round and true. DURABILITY—Su- 
20 seta Washburn & perior to any other can. 


Moen, Wenasatan, Mase., Also Manufacturers of 
large number, all sizes. 


Dennison Tag Co., Bos HILL’S IXXX TIN AND GALVAN- 
ton, Mass., large number, 


smallsizes. Saco & Pettee IZED IRON DYE HOUSE CAN. 
Machine Co., Newton, 
Mass., 275 sets. Pacific 


Mills, Lawrence, Mae | James Hill Manufacturing Co., 


13 sete 
Bend to G. FRANK EVANS, 1288 Center Street, PROVIDENGE, R. !. 
Newton Center, Mass., for Illustrated Catalogue, 
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BLEACHING f 
ptectiNS ARLINGTON MACHINE Works ‘meee 
FINISHING ARTHUR BIRCH SEWING 
MACHINERY ARLINCTON HEICHTS, MASS. MACHINES 











TD ————— 


< The Best That Money Can Buy 


SPINNINC RINCS. 
TWISTER RINCS. 
RING HOLDERS. 
TRAVELER CUPS. 
SILK RINCS, 
TRAVELER CLEANERS. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S.A. 


























MAILS. 


Liberal Discount te Dealers. 


incnaanacen. |S} nee Peters, Hd. 





* 


REEDS, HARNESSES, LINGOES; 
SHUTTLES AND QUILLS. 









THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD, 
Made of paper and wood, 
Needs no covers, 


Their Cost x — — 
In Freight. 


















SC 
S 
Sa —S 


BOX SHOOKS sar? CLOTH BOARDS. 





OXFORD 


Shaw’s “‘ Victor ” Travelers 


Manufactured by 


VICTOR SHAW RINC TRAVELER CO. 


Incorporated 1899. 
23 Sabin Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


STERLING "B LOWER’ R”"PIPE"MFG TO. 


“STERLING” SYSTEMS 


FOR MANY YEARS THE BEST 


DUST COLLECTING, WOOL CONVEYING, ETC. 


STERLING BLOWER & PIPE MFG. CO. 


Write for ‘*1906”’ Catalog. 


HARTFORD, CONN., 1027 Huyshope Ave. 





New York Office, 136 Liberty St. 
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Parkhurst Burr Pickers 
Cock Spur Feed Roll Mixing Pickers 
Steel Ring Double Burring Machines 
Steel Ring Single Burring Machines 
Steel Ring Cylinders 


Self Feeds for Burr Pickers, Mixing 
Pickers, ete. 


Mill and Machine Brushes, for Textile, Paper Mills. 


The Brown Cotton Gin Co., New London, Conn. 


Established 1846 Catalogue on Application. Incorporated 1869 
Edward T. Brown, Pres. and Treas George T. Brown, Sec. and Asst. Treas. 


important Improvement in Worsted Spinning. 
THE BAMFORD DUST PROOF and SELF-LUBRICATING SPINDLE TUBE 


saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, thereby insuring longer life to the 
tubes, saves labor, maintain< uniform speed, and most 
important of all, makes PERFECT YARN. Refer to 
largest worsted mills. 


BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag, R. I. 
ALSO MFRS. OF 
STEEL CAPS AND SPINDLES. Caps, Flyers, Tubes, etc., Repaireds. 


speereracneneneatonesnenennnetsterereiennenanaSeRneAnDEIESUEeES 
NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


304 PEARL ST-., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SBRAIDING MACHINERY 


ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS. 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS, 


SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING 


AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS. 
Jeoscsenenengnentibeneineisediiaubneanadsiaiieimeaeanananeneete 
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Ohe Hussong Dyeing [Machine 


Patented Nov. 6,1900. April 9, 1901. Nov. 29, 1904. 


a PERFECT SKEIN DYEING MACHINE 


This illustration shows our Compressed Air Hoisting Longitudinal Sectional View, showing the circuiation of 
Carriage, with 300-pound Yarn Machine suspended. dye-liquor through the yarn when in operation. 


Points of Superiority Which We Claim for the Hussong Machine. 


Durability, Even Dyeing, 


Saving of Steam, 
Saving of 754 1n Labor. 


Saving of Dyestuff, 
Makes No Waste Whatever. No Friction on the Material, 
Requlres but Little Power to Operate, 
Leaves the Yarn and Slubbing In its Natural Condition. 


Built 


vite American Dyeing Machine Co., Office 609 Pearl St. Camden, N. J. 


BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS. 


REGISTERED 


on a rawhide pinion corresponds to the Sterling 

mark on silver—it denotes the highest degree of per- 

fection. New Process Raw Hide Pinions are the recognized 

standard of excellence. Owing to patent and secret processes of curing the raw 

hide, they contain much more of the vital fibre than other raw hide, and wear 

like iron, They provide a noiseless positive drive—no noise, no 
loss of power. Get our free booklet for the facts. 


We also make accurately cut and planed Metal Gears, in Spurs, Bevels, 
Internals and Racks. 


The New Process Raw Hide Co., S*84¢?S* 


MORRIS & WALES, PHILA 


TEX TIL E MANUFACTURERS 


Are invited to ask about our new brand of 
Undoubtedly 


Standard QU. Ss. ROOKIN Uuquestionable 


Superiority 
Made of fine wool felt, chemically treated, coated on both sides, waterproof and durable, guaranteed. 


The LINCOLN WATERPROOF CLOTH CoO., 
Correspondence Solicited. Bound Brook, N. J. 
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STAMPS versus LABELS 


A manufacturers Name or Trade Mark should be 
V7 STAMPED eo ON THE GOODS 


i AGRAP APTI TRADE MARK STAMPS 


AUT afford ihe only practical method 
ara KAUMAGRAPH Co, me 


[iizsre| 156 FIFTH AVE... NEW YORE. jE 








The LANE Patent Steel-Frame 


CANVAS MILL ee 


Made of oxtas cotton duck. Frame of 
round spring teel and guaranteed against 
ge. i 1 bound with leather. Per- 
oth inside. Light weight, 
strong ol preety 
There are other special features in Lane , 
Baskets to which is due their widely in- £ 
creasing popularity. Write for price list to /.-zsae 


W. T. Lane & Brother, 


MANUFACTURERS, 73 : 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y¥. “™_,.,* 
Sold by Leading Mill Supply Houses. 


This Comsber's Smile Won’t Come Off 


He is happy all the time because he uses 


COMB APRONS 


Write us and we will tell you why they give such 
satisfaction. 


All Comb and Roll Work promptly attended to. Special 
attention to repairs. Leather Belting. Leather Aprons. 


j 398 Middlesex Street, - LOWELL, MASS. 
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Textile Manufacturers and All Steam Users 


If you desire to reduce your Coal bills 30%, investigate the results 
being secured by other steam-users who have adopted 


Kingstey Horizontal :* Water Tube Boilers 


. 






MERITS 
Safety 


® 


Durability 


Efficiency 






30 per cent 
Fuel Economy 


Compactness 
No Brick Walls 


Simplicity of 
Operation 





Built in Units 
from 100 to 
350 H. P. for 
working steam 

pressure up to 

200 Ibs. 


3OO H. P. Kingsley Horizontal Internally Fired Water Tube Boiler, Installed Complete 
Space occupied 15 tt.xI14ft.x 6 ft. 2in. 


The best is the cheapest. Satisfied customers are the best advertisement. \Vithout exception 
every user of the Kingsley Boiler is its champion. 

Note the illustrated article on page 144 of this journal, and write for particulars and Catalogue 

to the 


KINGSLEY WATER TUBE BOILER CO. 


Room 309, 21 State Street, N. Y. 
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Wituiam Severs & Go., trcaer. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


aaa SHAFTS, 
I emit| = COUPLINGS, 
or iy PULLEYS, 
fo) . HANCERS, 


and all most approved appliances for the 


THE £6 SELLERS 33 WAKE OF Transmission of Power. 


» DOUBLE CONE VISE COUPLING SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 
has a way oo sao oo together, that no MACHINE TOOLS. 
CE OVELANG Sot. ognel. INJECTORS. POWER CRANES. 


Singeing [Machines 


FOR ALL KINDS AND WIDTHS OF GOODS. 


CHAS. H. KNAPP, 
Wait and Rye Streets, PATERSON, N. J. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


SALEM ELEVATOR WORKS 


SALEM, MASS. 


ELEVATORS 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR MILL USE. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND ESTIMATE. 
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THE FIRST THING THAT YOU NOTICE about a Cell 
Dryer is its small size. You say to yourself, “Is that all? Oh well 
it can’t be doing much work.” You get a little nearer and see that 
the cloth is coming out at a fast speed. “The cloth can't be very 
wet when it goes on, canit?” You handle it, and soon conclude that the 
Cell Dryer, if nothing more, is a great space saver. 
idea that the cloth must be narrowing in. Well, here is a yard stick; 
measure. “Why on this Cell Dryer with the expander, the cloth is 
wider when it comes out than when it goes in!” Try the tension of the 
goods with your hand. “No strain there.” Now step over to that can 
dryer. “Why, what a hot and noisy place. Lets get back. I have seen 
cans before.” You have a side talk with the overseer, another one with 
the man behind the machine. There comes the Master Mechanic, see 
what he has to say about repairs, power and steam. “Well that is 
a simple little machine. It does the work, too, and such a lot of it, and 
costs less than cans, did you say? Lets see what the name plate says— 
VACUUM PROCESS COMPANY, 15 State Street, Boston.” 


You have a vague 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD co, | CAROER’S TOOLS 


LEWis’ 
Krams Ave., formerly Church St., Manayunk, Phila., Pa, er : NT 


IRON FOUNDERS CLAMPS. 


AND TEXTILE MACHINERY BUILDERS | 
Makers of Rag, Wool, Hair and Finishin Pickers, 
uare and = Willow hofield” 


eed for Cards, Ra; nd and Extract Dust. 


ers, Waste Pullers, ie ieee - Shoddy Reels, All Gardner & Reid’s Card Tooth Raiser. 
Kinds of Spike and Slat A For Setting Up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing with a variety 
Special Machinery Built "ia Machinery Repairs of all other tools used by Carders and Manufacturers. 


Send for circular. 


e Relagging Picker Cylinders a Specialty W. H. BROWN, *% 2h ctesnan's See’ 


WORCESTER, MASs. 


This Trade mark on every package. There is only oO N —& 


ALBANY GREASE 


AND WE ARE THE ONLY MAKERS. 


We have solved the problem of economical lubrication. 
Cost of using oil 


Cost of using Aibany Grease 


Reg, U.S. Pat. Of, 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER, a Sample Can of Albany 
Grease with an Albany Grease Cup free of charge or 
expense for testing. Always give the name of concern. 
The only information necessary to send is pipe connection in 
bearing, DEPTH OF OIL HOLE FROM TOP OF TAP TO JOURNAL, 
and give particular part of machinery on which the same “is to 
be used. 


Lech out tert Peon Label. oY ADAM COOK’S SONS, 313 West Street, New York City, U. S.A. 
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OLIVE OIL FOR WOOL 


(BRETON BRAND) 


is far superior for combing or card- 
ing to regular Olive Oils — equal 
in body and safer to use. 
Spontaneous combustion cannot 
occur where Breton Oils are used. 
First cost is twenty per cent less. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY, 
135 Front St., New York. 


Boston, 36 Central Wharf. Fall River, 160 Third St. Philadelphia, 216 No. Front St. 
Works, Claremont, N. J. 














TO USERS OF AUXILIARY POWER. 


THE HUMPHREY AUTOMATIC CLUTCH IS WHAT YOU NEED. 


We also Manufacture Turbine Water Wheels, Rotary Fire Pumps, 
and a full line of Mill Supplies. Correspondence Solicited. 


HUMPHREY MACHINE COMPANY, HEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 









The Hungerford Filter Corporation 


An organization of experts in the various departments of 
water purification, giving especial attention to the engineering 
and chemical problems involved and offering its services as 
contractor to those wishing to install a water purification 
plant for any purpose with the assurance of obtaining maxi- 
mum results and the most advanced ideas. 

New York Philadelphia 


10-12 Broadway 308 Harrison Building Me 
W. A. Harper Churehill Hungerford 




















all) HUNCERFORD-ELFRETH 
HM FILTERS ‘ii 


WATER SOFTENERS "2c20""" 


There is only one Filter, the 


HUNCERFORD - ELFRETH, 


the only filter which exceeds its guarantev. 







MANUFACTURED BY 


— Philadelphia Water Purification Company, 


Hungerford-Eltreth Gravity Filter. 1700 N. I2th St., PHILA., PA. 


MILL EQUIPMENT 


LOWELL TEXTILE SCHOOL 


Fits for the best positions in all branches 
of the textile industry both commercial and 
manufacturing. 


Complete courses in Cotton Manufacture, 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacture, Design- 
ing, Chemistry and Dyeing and Textile En- 
gineering. All courses include thorough 
training in Mechanics, Advanced Mathe- 
matics, Mechanical Drawing, Chemistry, 
Decorative Art, Weaving, otc. 


Complete equipment for applied instruc- 
tion. 


For Catalogue Address 


Chas. H. Eames, $ B.,Sec., Lowell, Mass, 


DON'T READ THIS 


unless you are a MANUFACTURER, MILL- 
MAN, or BUSINESS MAN, in which case you 
would do well to carefully consider the follow- 
ing facts. 

The St. Louis & San Francisco R. R., better 
known as the 


has built, or added to its system, over 1900 
(nineteen hundred) miles of new railroad dur- 
ing the past five years and all traversing 
newly-settled sections of the Southwest. NOW 
is the the time to locate your factory or mill 
in this most prosperous section. It will repay 
you to write foday for full particulars re 
garding inducements offered, abundant raw 
materials, excellent markets, ete. Illustrated 
booklet ‘*‘ opportunities ’’ sent free. 


Me. SCHULTER, 
Industrial Commissioner, 


FRISCO BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








One Person Controls 


THE VENTILATION OF THE ROOM. 


How much better than to have every opera- 
tive trying to suit himself—just a turn of the 
crank and the overseer or second can do it 
easily. 

Our Sash Operating Device shifts with ease 
1 or 100 sash. 

Write for Catalog B-V. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO. 


1133 Broadway, Cor. 26th St., N. Y. 
Boston Branch, 819 Tremont Bldg. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


THUN & JANSSEN, READING, PA. 
Manfrs of BRAIDING MACHINES 


for making Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton Tapes, Underwear 
Braids, Shoe Laces, Spindle Banding, etc. Winders, Doublers. 
Measuring Machines, Reelers, Singeing and Finishing Machinery. 
Special Machinery. 
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HEATING SYSTENS, 
ReweER RANTS B SPECIALTIES 
AIGH B Love PRESSURE BoicERS 
Ey. eunoe beng Hh LATION Dist FANS ETC. 
LECTRIC GENERATOR 
ENGINES Surtees radars 
STLEL STACKS, TANKS ETC. 
OCT Le ay SE dl ee a) da To 
ESTIMATES FURNIGNED 
MAIN OFFICE 
Mad talc ia Oe 
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The Man Who 


first sent us an order for a modest little twenty foot, 3-inch 


LEVIATHAN BELT 


to see what ie actually was good for, and who gradually worked up to a 120-foot, 
&ply x 60-inch, Main Driver 1s a fair sample of the powers of this peerless 
puller to > pre pagat e the perception of profit earning by simply getting more 
work for a less ontlay. A avn five-rait iute booklet awaits an appreciative 
reader. Wou 4 you be such a one‘ 


MAIN BELTING COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturers 
12th AND CARPENTER STS., PHILADELPHIA 
55-57 Market St., CHICAGO 120 Pearl St., BOSTON 40 Pearl St. BUFFALO 309 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Sewing Machine Belting, Press Boards, Belt Hooks, Lace Leather, Leather 
Belting, Latch Needles, Oilers of every description, Mill Baskets and 
Brooms, Mill nea Rings and Spr prings, Packings of all kinds, 
Fire Pails, Shears and rimmers, Cloth Kn ives, Etc. # SB 


K. W. Murphey & Co. 


csoore and MIT] Supplies 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 
1842-46 GERMANTOWN AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BPLAT STEEL HEDDLES 


For Silk, Cotton and Worsted Weaving, 


The Cambria Shafting & Machine Works, 


Manufacture as @ Specialty Klein's 
Patent Friction Pulleys, Adjust- 
able Self-Oiling Bearings, 
Universal Belt Carriers, ——~ 
improved Clamp ss 
ne. - 


Portable and Electric, 
Re Controls Night 
Watchman, 


A i) Ye 


Allowance made for 
old clocks, 


T. NANZ & CO., 
Plans made | N.Y 
and estimates fur- | 127 Duane St., N.Y. 
nished for Gtting eut 
factories complete with every- 
thing required for the transmission 


of power. CYPRESS WATER TANKS 


CHAS. ©. KLEIN, Best in the World. Send for Catalogue. 
Bagineer, Millwright and General Machinist, Write for 


Marshall St. below Cambria, PHILADELPHIA, PA, delivered prices. H, F, LEWIS & 60., Lid 
316 Baronne S8t., New Orleans, La. 


Textile Manufacturers Needing 


TRUCKS 


OF ANY DESCRIPTION 


Should not fail to write for our new illustrated catalogue and 
and price-list of Hand, Platform and Special Trucks. 

We carry a large line of Rubber and Iron Wheel Truck 
Castors—Best Material and Workmanship is our Motto. 


The GEO. P. CLARK CO. 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 
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This is our fa “Iry w heel 
the most effective agent for 
moving air, ‘eliminating 


Foggy Dye Houses |“ a 


There is still loose steam in the dye house to 
be removed during the cold weather that is 
here and yet to come. 

It saves dollars to remove the steam, and 
“a dollar saved ts a dollar earned.” 


The Berry Wheel does it most effectually. 
It is also unsurpassed for use in drying. A. HUN BERRY, 


23 West First Street, 
BOSTON. 


THE L. M. BOWES COMPANY, 


Every Description of Fine Leather for Textile Use. 


SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


CHARLES CAIN, SON & CREENWOOD, 


HALIFAX, ENGLAND. 


MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE 


CARD CLO THIN G 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted and Silk. 


451 ATLANTIC AVENUE, ° ° - BOSTON, MASS. 


FIRST CLASS MILLS USE | Na ernie NEED — ek 
LOWELL GRAYONS Bapuaaltige 
Ww HWy be 
They are Worth their Cost. ie PRY a 


Will you try our Samples? NITTING a wa a 119 S.4 Street 
LOWELL CRAYON CO., LOWELL, MASS., Original Manufactur’rs | ieee TRL Li PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ary] era “A 


KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., Wood 


FALL RIVER, MASS. | | Split 
MAKERS OF | Wi ; Pulleys 


LOOMS|MUy 


’ 
For PLAIN and FANCY WEAVING. SAGINAW, MECM., U2.A. 
New York Branch, 44 Dey St. 
Represented im ihe South by Chicago Branch, 35 So. Canal St. 
©. A. ROBBINS, . . . CHARLOTTE, N. OC. Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities. 
Cable Address: Engrave. ABC and Lieber’s Codes. 
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A Substantial Freight Rebate 








The one that you get 
by using the 


Morse Freight Elevator 


It shows on your ledger in 


Small Repair Bills 
Long Life of Machine 
Economy of Power 
Safety of Elevator 


If interested in elevators, write to us 


| Morse, Williams & Company 


Philadelphia New York Boston Baltimore Pittsburgh Atlanta 


It Pays To Buy 
Morris Duck Mill Baskets 


The Knoxville Woolen Mills placed an order 
recently for 120 baskets, which will make 240 
in use in their mill 


Sold direct and through the mill supply houses 


Send for illustrated booklet. 


MORRIS & CO. 
Groveville, N. J. 


STEAM TRAPS 
WEW FEATURES; Wearing Parts, Valve and Seat Renewable. 


aw sat too. | Forreka Fire Hose 


Traps for all duties, 

ics ante Fre THE BEST FIRE HOSE MADE. 
ures, returning the Con- 
densation back into For use in 
Boiler or Discharging 


to Hot Well, Tank, or . Cotton Mills, 
nos yhe ° . 

= Woolen Mills 

and Factories. 


No Elastic Gaskets, 
all Joints Ground 


Metal and Metal. Seamless Woven and 


KELREM Rubber lined EUREKA 
SEND FOR TT ‘ COTTON HOSE, has no 
bab 5 6 th equal. Send for circu, 
Catalogues A, B and C (Trade Mark.) lar and witinentaie. 
Awarded Gold Medal at the St. Louis Exposition, 1904. 
ALBANY STEAM TRAP CO. ad 2 


Established 1870. 13 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. 
FRED’K TOWNSEND,Pres. JAMESH. BLESSING, Gen. Mer. 


Olass A Return Trap 
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American Textile Specially Mach, Co. 


363-373 Rider Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


(Near 138th St. Station, N. Y.C. R. R.) 


Never Slip 
Cop Spindles 


Prevents broken cops, 






smashes, waste, imper- 
fect goods and all the 















shuttle troubles with 


The prevention of filling am 
cop filling. 






waste is assured by their 


usc. 


U. S. Patent Nos. 778,851 and 790,611. 


Already demonstrated by practical tests by a number of representative mills. 


Never Slip Cop Tubes 


Valuable improvements embodied in our new “Never Slip Cop 
Tubes,” if used in combination with our Expanding Cop Spindles 
guaranteed. 


Longer life to the tubes. 

More marketable looking cops. 
Easier handling by the operatives. 
Better finished product. 

Saving in labor costs 

And in waste and shrinkage. 





) } 
5 
—_——— 







)) 


Lo 


Particularly adapted to long cops, and gratifying results ob- 
tained. Ona test of 200 looms in one of the largest mills in the 
country 
A saving of an average of $100.00 per day was made. 
SEND FOR PRICES, PARTICULARS AND TESTIMONIALS. 
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FIREPROOF concrere 


BUILDINCS 


SIMPSON BROS. CORPORATION 


ENCINEERS and CONTRACTORS 
Room 58. 166 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


A NEW CATALOGUE 
OF 


GOULDS POWER 
PUOnmMPS 


For EVERY SERVICE 
Containing valuable information about PUMPING is yours for the asking. 
THE GOuLDS MFG. CO., 
Works and Main Offices: SENECA FALLS, NEW YORK. 


16 Murray Street, NEw YorK. 8 Oliver Street, Boston. 
22 No. Canal Street, CHICAGO. 318 Bessemer Bldg., PirTsBuRG, 


Elliot Cloth | cixcham Mitts | SILK MILI, SUPPLIES 


BLEACHERIES, PRI} 
Folder and RINT | OF EVERY KIND AND DESCRIPTION 


WORKS, ETC. Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use 


N STU : Dinas All 2 || Allentown Reed, H 
Me AaSurefP |] manuracrurep sy | 1. A. HALL & CO. nao cg 
ELLIOT & HALL, 5414 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass | Paterson, N. J. Allentown, Pa. 

Send for Circular, 


WILLIAM BODDEN @ SON, Limited 


oe “BODDEN” Flyer 


For QUALITY OF FINISH 
For QUANTITY of PRODUCTION 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 


Sole Agents for U.S.A. 


Thomas Mayor @ Son, Olney Street, Providence, R. I. 
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Reducing Valves 
Pump Pressure Regulators 
Pump Governors 
Belt Shifters 
ees 2 ener 
utomobile Engines 
RECULATOR Balanced Valves 
co Damper Regulators 


and other devices for regulating pres- 


sures of steam, air and water. 


BOSTON, MASS.., U. S. A. Write for our Catalogue. 


ie 


Bp OH 
LE 


SOLID CRAYONS 
leave no marks after Sas Contain no 
aniline dyes. Are made in ELEVEN colors, 


Circular 120-J and Samples Free. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


YALE @ TOWNE 


ELECTRIC HOISTS 


are so constructed that all strains are carried 
on stee/. Another point that gives it populari- 
ty is its portability. _Hangit anywhere current 
is available, wire it, and put it to work. 

It is a simple hoist, too. Few parts, and 
each part strongly and carefully made. 

Then it’s simple to operate. 

Just the thing for loading and unloading in 
the shipping department. 


Crocker- Wheeler 30-in. Vertical Fan Outfit, 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE—SOMETHING NEW See Bulletin 54-Y. 


— FOR VENTILATING AND FOR REMOV- 


YALE & TOWNE MEG. CO., ING STEAM FROM THE DYE HOUSE. 
9-15 Murray Stree’ Crocker-Wheeler Company, 


NEW YORK. Ampere, N. J. 
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General Electric Company 


Furnishes the Electrical Apparatus for 
driving and lighting all classes of 


TEXTILE MILLS 


This Company has installed more than 75% of the total horse power 
used in the electrically driven textile mills of the United States. 
Information given and estimates furnished at any office. 


Mill Power Office, 
84 State St., Boston 


NEW YORK OFPICE, 44 Broad Street. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 218 South Eleventh Street. 


Principal Office: "Schenectady, N.Y. 


Sales Offices in 
all large cities. 
BALTIMORE OFFICE, Continental Trust Bldg. 


ATLANTA OFFICE, Empire Building. 


Sweet & Dowle, 


The only perfect Jack Spool made. 
Heads, but Solid. 
No Loose Heads, 


Ae Ge THURSTON & SON; 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers 

wa GENERAL MACHIN RY 
cialties made of Renecking, Refluting, vag, and 
oning of all kinds of Rolls. F yers Repaired and Fitted 


with any desired le of Pressers, Spindles Straightened 
Restepped and Retopped. - 


Box 528. FALL RIVER, MASS 


SolkrTZze’s 


GASKETS 


have been used in the 


Largest Machine Shops 


in the world for many years. 
durable and safest packing material 


Most 


for flanged pipes, manholes, unions, 
cylinders, etc. 

Gold Medal, St. Louis Expo- 
sition. Steam, water and air pipes 
at “St. Louis were packed with 
GOETZE’S MET AL LIC GAS- 
KETS. Samples and prices upon 
request. 


FREDERICK GOETZE, 


725 East 141st St., New York 





MILL FURNISHERS, 


COHOES, N.Y. 


(Patent applied for.) 


Practically indestructible. 


Steel 
Note construction — The 


Barrel acts as the Gudgeon, 


Write for prices. 


Established 1844. 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(WM. J. BUCKLEY) Guz Mill, Fatterson, N.J. 
Manufacturer of all kinds of SPINDLES, FLYERS, 
RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, etc., for Cotton, Silk, 
Flax, Woolen and Wor-ted Machinery. 

Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Light Forgings. 
REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS. 


WICKES 


Vertical Water Tube 
BOILER 


Built by 


WICKES BROTHERS, 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN. 


Branch Offices at 


New York 
95-97 Liberty Street. 
Pittsburg 
45th and A. V. R’y. 
Chicago 
1214 Marquette Blds 
Boston 
922 Board of Trade Bldg, 
Denver, Colc. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Send for Catalogue 


posta Se sesst Sckeeess) 
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eston 
Hydro 
Extractors. 


Special Machines for Acid Work. 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS, 
FRICTION CLUTCHES, Ete. 


American Tool and Machine Co., 


Incorporated 1864. Founded 1845. 


109 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 


E. B. BADGER & SONS CO. | It Attracts Universal Attention Because it is THE BEST 


ESTABLISHED 1841 


COPPERSMITHS BA DGER’S 
STEAM 


scxer | Fire Extinguisher @&L) 


Has taken the lead in the United States, 


| and is everywhere recognized for its effici- 


Guaranteed to ency. After competitive tests, 1: 

more than one week, THE UNITED 
stand 150 Ibs. STATES GOVERNMENT placed an 
cold-water test. order for 1,200 of 


— THE LATEST AND 
} bce Seana eo 
Equal, if not Su- BADG E R S MOST APPROVED 
perior, to any in 
the market Automatic, Chemical, Hand 
Fire Extinguisher Made 


66 Pitts St. — 


BOSTON | BADGER FIRE EXTINGUISHER CO. 


Mass. 42 Portland St., Boston, Mass., U.S, A. 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


WROUGHT AND CAST IRON PIPE 


for steam, water and gas. 


Iron and Brass Fittings, Valves, Ete. 
Iron and Brass Railing and 
Awning Fittings. ° . 


Steam and Hot Water Heating Apparatus. 


Steam Specialties, Pipe Fitters’ Tools, Ete. 


PIPE CUTTING A SPECIALTY. 
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Don’t Rot 


your belts with frequent doses of liquid 
slush, 

Modern practice among the leading belt 
makers is to discourage the use of all 


liquids and where necessary apply a very 


thin coating of 


STEPHENSON 


BAR BELT DRESSING 


And see how simple it is. 

No heating beforehand. Friction does 
that in the very act of applying ‘* STEPH- 
ENSON.” 

You get full speed with slack belts 
and one pound of ** STEPHENSON ” 
does the work of three pounds of the 
35c. kind of liquid. 4oc. from $1.05, 
=65c.—quite a saving on a year’s con- 
sumption. 


Call on your dealer or send us 2c. 
for Free Sample, stating if for 
Leather or Rubber Belts. No 
ome kind is good for ad/ belts. 


Stephenson Mfg. Co., 
ALBANY, N. Y. 








CATALOGUE 
of USEFUL 


TEXTILE BOOKS 


\ X TE have recently published 
a descriptive catalogue 
which contains a list of all 

books ir the English language on 

textile subjects that are in print and 
that are of present value, classified 
under the different subjects to which 
they pertain. This catalogue should 
be in the possession of every mill man. 

It will be sent free upon application. 

New books on textile subjects are 

being published frequently. We can 

supply any textile or technical book, 
whether of our own publication or 
not, at lowest prices. We can also 
give information and prices of foreign 
textile publications, directories, etc. 

We are headquarters for everything 

in the line of textile literature and 

information. 


LORD @ NAGLE Co. 


2Ooo DEVONSHIRE ST. 


Boston, Massachusetts 
PUBLISNBERS OF IT HE 


Textile World Record 
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Simplicity 
THE SECRET OF K-A SUCCESS 


WO SIMPLE ELEMENTS—the drop- 
J wire and compound electrode, the latter 
combining both terminals of the electric 
circuit. 

NO GUIDE BARS—NO MOVING 
PARTS —unrestricted room for piecing. 















Nothing to get out of order. 
DROPS LIGHT and SMOOTH — will 
not break or injure the yarn. 





Adapted to any make of loom—and every 
style of weaving. 
y 8 


PARTICULARLY SUCCESSFUL | 
ON AUTOMATIC LOOMS. 


K-A Electrical Warp Stop-Motion 


KIP-ARMRTRONG COMPANY 
260 W. Broadway Factory Office 
New York City. Pawtucket, K. I. 








WARD & VANDECRIFT, 
Reels for Cotton “ue ARO nomen 


Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders and Spoolers. facturing of Ss - i N Om bee es, 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Silk and Flax Machinery. 
LINDSAY, HYDE & CO., Manufacturers and Repairers. Also Flyers, Steel Caps, 


Bolsters, Steps, Tubes, Etc. 
9124 te 2130 East York 8t.. PHILADELPHIA, PA ELMER, SALEM CO., . MN. J 















CLOTH CUTTING MACHINERY 


Adapted to All Textiles SS SILHS, LINENS, WOOLENS. 
_ ~ Made by 


JAMES A. CAMERON, 


Fourth Avenue and Baltie St., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





DEAR SIR :— 
Every manufacturer has his own particular 
problems. If yours happen to be in any way 
related to Cloth Cutting, let me help you solve 
them. That is my business. 
Perhaps your methods are perfect, perhaps 
not. 








You can know all I know for the asking. 
Very respectfully yours, 


MODEL B—A CLOTH SPLITTER. JAMES A. CAMERON. 
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USEFUL BOOKS 


‘THE following list contains the titles of some of the textile books for which there is 

the greatest demand. We carry these in stock for prompt delivery. Our full 
descriptive catalogue, giving lists of all textile books published in the English 
language, with a brief synopsis of contents, will be mailed free upon application. 





Ceneral Subjects—Cotton or Woolen. 
Manual of Weave Construction, by Ivo Kastanek, Edited and arranged by S. S. Dale 


Calculations in Yarns and Fabrics. Bradbury.. Technology of Textile Design. Posselt ..... 
Chemical er of Textile Fibres. Textile Calculations. Posselt 


Georgievics ... \ Textile Fibres of Commerce. Hannon 

Drying by ne of Air ‘and Steam. Haus- Textile sr ne to ee Pos- 
brand e . - 2. selt. Parti. ee 

Silk Calculator. "Ruegg . 


7 Part 2 .. 
_ Throwing and Waste Silk "Spinning. Textile Raw Materials. Micon Semadiaccsce 
ayner 


eoee sccsevoeescooces: §=6S Textile Soaps and Oils. Hurst 

Simplex Comparative ‘Yarn “Tables, Reed 
a Weight Tables and Other Useful The as re 4 Seen and Bx- 
Tahlen j plain osselt 


Spinning and “Twisting of “Long “Vegetable The Textile Fibres. Matthews. ‘Just — 
Fibres. Carter 5.00 lished 


Technical Testing of Yarns and Fabrics. — Waterproofing of Textile Fabrics. Mierzinski.. 
Herzfeld 3.50 Yarn and Cloth Calculations. Yates ........... 


On Cotton Manufacture. 


Carding and Spinning. Ivey. Just ee 1.25 , Cotton Spinning (3 vols.). Taggart 

Gost Finding in Cotton Mills. —* . & Cotton Weaving. Marsden 

Cotton Carding. Lindsay . dives Cotton Weaving and Designing. Taylor ....... 

Cotton Combing Machines. " ‘Thornley Draw Frames and Fly Frames. Thornley .... 

Cotten Mill Commercial Features. ‘eaten. ‘ Humidity in Cotton Spinning. Dobson ...... 

Cotton Mill Processes and Calculations. Tomp- Loom Fixing and Weaving. _ pepe vevesevees 
k 6. Practical Carder. Greer .. 


ins ee 
Cetton Manual. Broadbent ...........ccccccese | Practical Cotton Calculations. “Whitworth . 
Cotton Manufacture. Lister 3. | Students Cotton Spinning. Nasmith 
Getton Manufacturing. Part 1. Posselt ...... The Cotton Fibre and the beeps d of ; 
Cotton Spinning. Marsden ............csseeeeee 1.75 Monie. Just published . 


SCrrrrehtoen 
Sssuzsssss 


on 
an 
D> 


On Woolen Manufacture. 


Cone Drawing. Buckley ... -50 Spinning and Weaving Calculations for Woolen 
Faults in the Manufacture of “Woolen Goods ‘ Fabrics. Reiser 


and their Prevention. Reiser t Spinning Woolen and Worsted. en 
Finishing Woolens and Worsteds. Greene ....  .50 Wool carding. Brown 


How to Make a Woolen Mill Pay. Mackie .... 2.00 Worsted Overlookers’ Hand Book. "Buckley “a 
Manufacturing ware of Wool — henesaene Wool Spinning. Vickerman 
Lister... etecse ce - 2.50 Weaving and Loom Fixing. Nightingale ... 
Principles of. "“Woel ‘Combing. i x Woolen and Worsted Loom Fixing. Ainley .... 
Just published ..............- ye ee, ee 1.50 Woolen and Worsted Manufacture. Beaumont 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing, Etc. 


Bleaching and Calico Printing. Duer .......... 4.00 | Principles of Harmony and Contrast ef Colors. 
Bleaching of Linen and Cotton Yarns. Tailfer 5.00 Colored Plates. Chevreul ..... 


Chemistry of Dye Stuffs. Georgeivics 450 | Printing of Textile Fabrics. Rothwei .... 


Color Matching. Paterson .............+-+++-+-» 3.00 | Science of Color Mixing. Paterson ..... 
Dyeing of Cotton Fabrics. 3.00 


Silk Dyeing, Printing and Finishing. Hurst . 
eing of Textile Fabrics. 1.76 
Deine Wool and Woolen Fabrics. Beech . 3.50 ae egg ee see tee eee 
Finishing of Cotton Goods. Depierre .... . 10.00 fool Dyeing. Part ardner 
Mercerization. A Practical Manual with 362 Wool Dyeing. Part 2. Recently published. 
Samples. 2 vols. nskeneens 7.50 Gardner ddan buck wiadegpenes be sbamenes 66 


“oOo 


SSsassss 


ve 


Any of the above sent postpaid on receipt of price. Subscribers to Textile World Record 
may buy books from us upon the understanding that if not satisfactory they may be returned within 
a few days (postage or express paid by purchaser) if in good order, and money will be refunded. 


LORD & NACLE CO., °° Sie"? Boston, Mass. 











ROPE AND CORDAGE 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


We are now prepared to furnish 
WATERPROOLED 
66 7. F NSMISSION 

AMERICAN” eo"? cE 







to Remember. 





Not affected by 










water; will not 













The 
Only Rope stretch or shrink 
tor 





under any 






Coal Mines, 











Cotton Gins, climatic 





Cement Mills, 





condition. 
Rice Plantations, 


Paper and Pulp Mills 
and 


All Out Door Drives. 







THE AMERICAN MFG. CO. 


MANILA - SISAL - JUTE - CORDAGE 
65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


THE BLUE BOOK OF ROPE TRANSMISSION 
SENT FREE UPON REQUEST. 
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CONTINENTAL 
COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO. 


Succcessors to 


KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO. 
FARBENFABRIKEN OF ELBERFELD CO. 


Sole importers of the products manufactured by 


BADISCHE ANILIN & SODA FABRIK, 


Ludwigshafen a/Rhein, Germany, 


FARBENFABRIKEN, vormats FRIEDR. BAYER & CO., 


Elberfeld, Germany, 


Sole agents for 


HUDSON RIVER ANILINE COLOR WORKS, 
Albany, New York. 


128 Duane STREET - NEW YORK 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

Boston - a" - 32 India Street 

Providence” - 80 So. Water Street 

Philadel phia, 11 No. Water Street 

Chicago - - 228 Randolph Street 

Charlotte, N. C. - Trust Building 


Montreal, Can. Coristine Building 
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Published Monthly by 


LORD & NAGLE COMPANY, 


FRANK L. NAGLE, President. HENRY G. LORD, Treasurer. 


MAIN OFFICES: 
299 Devonshire St., Cor. Summer St., Boston, ?“stion and Editorial 


425 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


123 Liberty St., New York. 115 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Entered at the Boston Post Office as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


SAMUEL S. DALE, Editor. E. A. POSSELT, Editor Process Department. 


Subscription and Directory Rates. 
The Textile World Record, including Annual Official Directory (Traveler’s Edition), . ° $3.00 per year 
The Textile World Record, without the Directory, ° ‘ P ‘ . 2.00 per year 
The Directory alone is $2.00 per copy for the Traveler’s Edition; $2.50 for Office Edition. 
The American Directory of Knitting Trade is ° ° . ae, Oe es e « . 1,00 per copy 
For Foreign Countries the Textile World Record without Directory (postage paid) 
For Foreign Countries the Textile World Record with Directory (postage paid) 
The Dyer’s Supplement is . ° ° . . . . - “a ° . . 
Remit by Express Order, Postal Money Order, Cheque or Registered Letter to Boston Office. 


° . er Fins 3.00 per year 
_ a a 4.00 per year 
1,00 per year 


Advertising Rates, 


WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. If set solid under Classified advertisements, Special —_— or Second-hand machinery headin 


15 cents per line, each issue, if replies are to come in care of TexT1ILE Wori_D RecorD to be forwarded; tocents per line if rep 
are direct to advertiser, Count seven words to the line, 


If displayed $2.00 per inch, single column, each issue, 
Cash must accompany order for transient ads, 
REGULAR ADVERTISEMENTS. Rate cards sent on application. 


Date of Publication. 


THE TEXTILE WORLD RECORD IS PUBLISHED ON THE 12th OP EACH MONTH. 


Copy for regular advertisements must reach publication office by the 25th of month preceding date of issue to insure proper attention, 
Transient ads., Wants, For Sale, etc., to go on Classified pages, can be taken up to the 4th of the month of publication, 
We are always pleased to co-operate with advertisers in —— attractive advertisements, and strongly recommend frequent 
change of copy, which increases the interest, and, therefore, the beneficial results of the advertising. We wil cheerfully change cop 
as often as may be desired, providing it reaches us in time, but we cannot promise changes for next issue unless received as deove sue 


The Official Directory of the Textile Industries of the United States and Canada, 


Is published annually in the spring by Lorp & Nacie Co, Itisa book of about 500 pages, well printed and bound. Office Edition 
$2.50. Traveler’s Edition, $2.00. 
Part I, Contains a complete directory of all the textile establishments in the United States and Canada, 


made, the number of sets of cards, spindles, looms, whether and what they dye or finish, steam or water power, wh» the selling agents 
are, the names of the officers, superintendent and buyer. 


There are 22 textile maps; arven popenatens of town and railroad connections. 


It tells what goods are 


Part II, Isthe Yarn Trade Index, containing classified lists of yarn spinners, arranged according to kind of yarn, size and number 
spun,etc, All the mills with worsted machinery are included in this section, 

Part III, Contains classified list of mills doing order and commission work, also dyeing, finishing, bleaching and printing 
establishments, classified according to the kind of work done, and so far as possible giving width of goods handled; also shoddy, 
extract and flock manufacturers ant wool scouring establishments. 

Part IV, Manufacturer’s Selling Agents and Dry Goods Commission Merchants, giving the name and address of concern, 
character of goods handled, different departments, with managers, list of manufacturing clothiers, and suit and cloak manufacturers, 
giving specialties and buyers names, A list of city offices of textile mills is given, 

Part V, Dealers and Brokers in raw materials and stock, including wool and shoddy dealers and brokers, cotton dealers and 
brokers, factors and buyers and wholesale rag dealers making a specialty of textile interests. 


_ Part VI, Buyers Index of Textile Machinery and Supplies, and statistics showing textile machinery in the United States, giving 
spindles, looms, knitting machines, etc. 


The Directory of the Knitting Trade in the United States and Canada 


Is published early each year by Lorp & NaGte Co, 


It is a complete directory of all the establishments in the United States and Canada 
manufacturing knit goods, 


It gives the location of the mill, the capital stock, names of the officers, superintendent and buyer, class of 
goods made, the machinery, including number of knitting machines and sewing machines, selling agents, if any, and in most cases the 
class of yarn bought. It also contains a list of commission houses making a specialty of knit goods, and jobbers and large retailers 
havi g knit goods department, in mostcases giving the names of manager in charge of knit goods, The book is small so that it .nay 
be curried in the pocket. Price is $1.00. . 
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Crompton Dress Coods Loom. 


HOSE who want the best in any line of Weaving Machinery 
should buy Crompton & Know Les Looms because they 
combine excellence of workmanship and material with the most 
expert inventive skill. Years of experience have taught us the 


know how that goes into every machine we build. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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Correspondence. 


We solicit correspondence on textile subjects. Articles accepted will be paid 
for. Name and address must always be given. not necessarily for publication. 
Subscribers are invited-to make free use of our Questions and Answers Depart- 
ment; correspondence is strictly confidential. 













Textile and Technical Books. 


We sell all textile books at publishers’ prices. We publish technical books, 
especially on textile subjects, and make liberal arrangements with authors. 
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HOWARD & BULLOUGH, 
AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY, LTD. 


PAWTUCKET, R. lI. 
C. E. RILEY, Treas. SOUTHERN OFFICE 
BosTon Orrice, 65 FRANKLIN ST. 814-815 Empire BLoa., ATLANTA, GA. 


WE INVITE YOUR 
INVESTIGATION AND 
COMPARISON. 


Hopper Bale 
Openers 


Feeders 
Openers 


Breaker 
Lappers 


Intermediate 
and 
Finisher 
Lappers 
Rev. Flat 
Cards 


Drawing 
Frames 


Slubbing 
Frames 


—" 


Seno ror zs- NEW PATTERN SPINNING FRAMES 
CRIPTIVE CIRCU- IMPROVED TWISTERS 


: For Wet or Dry Work 
LARS WITH LISTS OF 


USERS. CONE WINDERS 


WARPERS 
SLASHERS 
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MAR 16 1906 
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COMBINING 


The Textile World and Textile Record. 
MARCH, 1906 


VoL. 30. (NEw SERIEs.) 


Monthly Comment. 


How the Sliding Scale Slides. 


The operation of the sliding scale 


cotton mills of Fall River from its adoption 


in October, 1905, to February 23, 1906, is 


shown by the following table : 
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———————— 
Consolidation of Textile Directories. 


The Lord & Nagle Company, publishers 
of the Annual Official Directory of the Tex- 
tile Industries, have bought the American 
Textile Directory, and will merge the two 
directories, retaining the special features of 
each, and with the combined subscription 
and sales list of both. 


in the 


Our experience in combining the Textile 
World and the Textile Record several years 
ago convinced us that what the textile trade 
wants is fewer publications and better ones. 
That combination was welcomed and en- 
dorsed by the subscribers and advertisers of 
both, and we believe this one will be. The 
combined directories will be known as the 
Official American Textile Directory. As 
publishers of the Textile World Record this 
company has unequaled facilities for compil- 
ing a directory and doing it promptly by per- 
sonal canvass. It maintains seven or eight 
outside men exclusively in its employ among 
the mills and the trade. The American Di- 
rectory did not have these facilities. The size 
of page will be that of the Official Directory, 
which has been found of greater convenience 
to the greatest number, the amount of infor- 
mation given will be increased, and its ac- 
curacy of the highest possible standard. The 
textile map feature, originated in the Officia! 
Directory, will be retained. It will be pub- 
lished in two editions, viz.: the Office Edi- 
tion, price $3.00, and the Travelers’ Edition, 
with thin paper and flexible binding, price 
$2.00. The combination price for the Tex- 
tile World Record and Directory will be 
$3.00 per year with the Travelers’ Edition, 
and $4.00 per year with the Office Edition. 

Those customers who have already placed 
their orders for either publication may be 
assured that the combined Directory, to be 
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issued about July ist, as the Official Ameri- 
can Textile Directory, will be better than 
they stipulated for, both as a Directory and 
as an advertising medium. 

The American Directory, the oldest of all 
the textile directories, has had several own- 
ers in its career of thirty-five years, and has 
finally found a resting place with a textile 
publishing company with directory experi- 
ence, ample resources to insure permanence, 
and a determination to carry out what it un- 
dertakes to do, which, in this particular, is 
to publish the best textile directory 


ee 


The Protest of a Practical Man. 


The following letter, addressed to the Hon. 
Cyrus A. Sulloway, of New Hampshire, is 
published here with the consent of the writer. 
The metric system has been legally permis- 
sive in this country for forty years and any- 
one can use either system, metric or English, 
that he finds most convenient. Any further 
metric law on the subject must necessarily be 
compulsory and prohibit the use of the Eng- 
lish standards. The Littauer bill is confes- 
sedly the entering wedge for such general 
prohibition. Mr. Dodge in his letter applies 
himself directly to this point. He is a prac- 
tical man, and so long as the metric system 
is legal he fails to see why it has not a 
fair show; and if it is such a wonderfully 
good thing, why its advocates cannot let it 
come and let it go at that: 


Manchester, N. H., Jan. 31, 1906. 
Hon. Cyrus A. Sulloway, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir:—I wish to enter our protest against 
the passage of the Littauer Bill to fix the stand- 
ard weights and measures, (H. R. 8088), and 
would respectfully ask that you present our pro- 
test before the Committee on Coinage, Weights 
and Measures. 

Should this bill become a law, forcing the metric 
system upon the mechanical business of the coun- 
try, it would entail an enormous expense to man- 
ufacturers alone, and would not be of any ad- 
vantage to them and probably a great disadvan- 
tage, as it would necessitate keeping up the Eng- 
lish standard for repairs and the metric system for 
new work. 

In the manufacture of knitting machines and 
knitting needles the task of adopting the metric 
system would be beyond calculation, as there would 
be no metric equivalents of the decimal parts of 
an inch. Therefore, parts of machines or knitting 
meedles made under the English standard could 





not be duplicated under the metric system, but 
simply approximated. This would result in the 
necessity of continuing the use of the English 
standard until machines made under that stand- 
ard were considered useless, which would not be 
in less than thirty to fifty years. We are at 
present furnishing parts and knitting needles for 
machines sold twenty-six years ago. 

The compulsory use of the metric system would 
cause an expense in the neighborhood of $15,000 
to even our establishment for tools and additional 
supply of duplicate parts and needles. 

If these figures show anything, they indicate an 
extreme expense upon the mechanical industries 
of the country which seems altogether unneces- 
sary. 

Respectfully, 
Leighton Machine Co., 
A. B. Dodge, Treas. 


— 


Proposed Short Time in Austria. 


The Board of Governors of the Austrian 
Cotton Spinners’ Association have decided 
to recommend to that organization that its 
members run on short time so as to re- 
duce the production 16 per cent. This ac- 
tion is taken because of the prevailing high 
price for cotton and the efforts made in the 
South to raise the price to fifteen cents. The 
Austrian spinners do not expect that they 
will be joined by the English and other Euro- 
pean spinners in this short time movement, 
as English mills are now enjoying an un- 
usual degree of prosperity and are running 
at full capacity, supplying the large de- 
mand for goods at prices that show a profit 
even with cotton at its present level. Ap- 
parently the Austrian spinners are not in 
this fortunate condition, hence their decision 
to take steps toward curtailing the produc- 
tion of yarn. 


ee 


Exports to Cuba. 





The Cuban export trade in cotton goods 
for 1905 amounted to $1,645,351, as com- 
pared with $1,011,884 in 1904, an increase 
of 62 per cent. Much of this increase is 
doubtless due to Cuban prosperity, but a cer- 
tain amount of credit should also be given to 
the reciprocity treaty between Cuba and the 
United States, by which American cotton 
goods are admitted at a lower rate than that 
imposed on goods from other countries. 
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The Chinese Market for Cotton Goods. 


Probably the most businesslike and sys- 
tematic investigation of a foreign market so 
far made for the public is now being con- 
ducted by the United States Government in 
China, throygh two special agents, Messrs. 
Burrill and Crist. Last month we published 
an abstract of their first reports, showing the 
right and wrong way of packing goods for 
export to the Eastern market. These agents 
collected a large number of samples of the 
cotton goods sold in China, and forwarded 
them to the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, with a memorandum attached to each 
giving the length of the piece, width, weight, 
price and other information regarding the 
goods. 

As an examination and analysis of these 
samples are essential to a clear under- 
standing of the market conditions for cot- 
ton goods in China, we suggested to the 
Chief of the Bureau of Manufactures, John 
M. Carson, that he send us clippings of the 
samples to be analyzed and the results pub- 
lished in this journal. This suggestion met 
with his prompt approval, and this month 
we give the particulars of a number of the 
fabrics, and propose to continue this work as 
long as it seems of benefit to our readers. 
The samples received from the Bureau 
of Manufactures were large enough to allow 
for the analysis and still leave reference sam- 
ples of fair size. These can be examined 
at our Boston office by any one interested 
in them. 

Although we have a large number of the 
samples, they include but a small part of 
those at the Bureau of Manufactures, all of 
which Mr. Carson is anxious to distribute to 
manufacturers who may be interested in the 
Chinese trade. They represent not only 
wide fabrics, but narrow fabrics, belts and 
other varieties of cotton goods used by the 
Chinese. It would be an excellent plan for 
the textile schools and boards of trade in cot- 
ton manufacturing centers to secure samples 
from this very valuable collection. Such a 
distribution would be much better than to 
send the samples to individual manufacturers 
as it would give a larger number access to 
them. 


January, 1904. 
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Prosperous Lancashire. 


A year ago cotton advanced suddenly to 
11 cents and toward the close of 1905 rose 
to 12 cents, around which it has since re- 
mained. ‘These prices have not interrupted 
the prosperity of Lancashire. Foreign 
markets continue to take goods at an un- 
paralleled rate. The British exports of cot- 
ton yarn for January, 1906, amounted to 18,- 
551,000 pounds, an increase of 3,302,100 
pounds, or more than 20 per cent., as com- 
pared with January, 1905, and of 4,556,100 
pounds, or over 32 per cent., compared with 
The growth of the exports 
of piece goods is even larger, although the 
percentage of increase is less because of the 
greater volume to start with. The total of 
cotton piece goods’ for January, 1906, 
amounted to 571,912,600 yards, being an in- 
crease Of 93,957,800 yards, or nearly 20 per 
cent. over January, 1905, and of 113,769,800 
yards, or 25 per cent. over the same month 
in 1904. The results of this prosperity are 
reflected in the dividends of English mills. 
Out of forty-three cotton companies whose 
vearly returns were published in a recent 
issue of the Manchester Guardian, thirty- 
eight paid dividends of Io per cent. and the 
other five 5 to 8 per cent. 

Another evidence of prosperity is supplied 
by the recent increase in the wages of the 
Lancashire weavers, winders and beamers 
Nine months ago the operatives demanded 
an advance of 71/2 per cent., but the em- 
ployers, suffering from a bad attack of rattle 
because of the recent advance in American 
cotton, forced a compromise on 5 per cent. 
and the promise to consider the other 2 1/2 
per cent. at the beginning of this year. The 
dividends that have been pouring into the 
pockets of the mill stockholders have sup- 
plied the operatives with an unanswerable 
argument for a further advance, and at a 
conference held last month it was agreed 
that wages should be increased 21/2 per 
cent. on May 1. All which goes to prove 
that Lancashire was more scared than hurt 


last vear when cotton left the 8-cent level. 
. a ~ ——— 





In 1905 the Chinese Empire exported to 
the United States over 25 million pounds of 
carpet wool. 
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Vegetable Matter in Wool. 


The complaints regarding the presence of 
hemp, jute and other foreign matter in 
colonial wool have led English manufactur- 
ers to take measures to remedy the difficulty. 
With this end in view the Bradford Chamber 
of Commerce has sent the following circular 
letter to wool growers and dealers in the 
principal wool producing countries. 


Dear Sir: This matter has recently been con- 
sidered at several meetings of the Spinners’, Manu- 
facturers’, and Wool Trade Sections of this 
Chamber. 

Spinners and manufacturers complain that in- 
creasing quantities of vegetable matter, such as 
fragments of hemp, jute, string, straw, dried grass, 
etc., are found in colonial and foreign wools. This 
appears to be due in some cases to the sheep being 
shorn and the fleeces wound in places where frag- 
ments of grass, straw, etc., are littered about, and 
in others, and more largely, to the string and the 
hemp or jute materia] used in packing the wool for 
shipment, this material moreover being said to be 
inferior to that used some years ago, inasmuch as 
it appears to be more loosely spun and woven, and 
is consequently more easily frayed. 

During handling—in shipping, unshipping, ware- 
housing, etc.—the bales become more or less dam- 
aged, and fragments of the bagging and sewing 
twine get intimately mixed with the wool. Owing 
to the color being practically the same, these frag- 
ments are very difficult to detect. Should they not 
be detected and removed when the wool is sorted, 
they not only become as white as the wool itself 
during the subsequent stages of scouring and 
combing, but are also reduced to small particles 
and distributed more thoroughly among the wool. 
It is practically impossible to detect their presence 
in the top or yarn. They consequently become in- 
corporated in the woven piece, and are not visible 
until the piece is dyed and finished. Vegetable 
fibres absolutely refuse to take the dyes used for 
wool; consequently when the pieces are dyed and 
finished these particles of vegetable matter appear 
in black goods as tiny white streaks, and in goods 
of other shades they are also easily perceived. The 
value of the finished article is thus seriously de- 
preciated. 

Some of the principal remedies suggested are, 
(1) that care should be taken to see that no grass, 
straw, etc., is wound with the fleeces; (2) that as 
far as practicable the bales should be cut open at 
the seams; where that is not done care being taken 
so to cut the bagging as to damage it as little as 
possible in order to minimize the fraying of the 
loose ends; (3) that the bagging should be paper- 
lined (i. e., that it should consist of a double tex- 
ture, bagging on one side and paper on the other) 
so as to prevent detached fragments of the bagging 
from getting into the wool; and (4) that the string 
used for sewing up the bales should be dyed black, 
so that if any fragments get into the wool they may 
be more readily detected and removed during 
sorting. 

We are 


desired to impress upon you the import- 
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ance of these matters, and to request that you will 
bring them before persons interested in the ques- 
tion, with a view to remedying the evils com- 
plained of, which will be to the advantage of all 
parties concerned. 

_————— oe—_ —— - — 


The Dumping of German Goods into For- 
eign Markets. 
° 

The Silk Manufacturers’ Association of 
Germany, whose membership includes a large 
number of German, Swiss and Austrian silk 
firms, has recently issued new and more 
stringent regulations regarding the methods 
of selling goods by its members. The new 
rules include the regulation of discounts and 
credits; the buyer is required to pay the 
freight, and other indirect means of making 
concessions are strictly prohibited. The fol- 
lowing extract is from the first paragraph 
of the agreement: 

“The firms that are members of this As- 
sociation bind themselves not only as firms, 
but as individuals, to conform strictly to the 
terms of this agreement. The following 
goods are specially excluded from the oper- 
ation of the contract: 

1. Goods that are manufactured outside the 
German customs district. 

2. Domesti¢ goods that manufacturers pledge 
themselves not to sell or to offer for sale inside 
the German customs district, but that are sold for 


export with the strict provision made that they 
shall not be reimported. 


_ This agreement shows plainly the policy 
of the German silk trust to encourage dump- 
ing of the surplus products of German mills 


into foreign countries. The terms of the 
agreement prohibit the members from mak- 
ing any arrangements that indirectly would 
result in reducing the price to the buyer, 
such as paying the freight, extension of cred- 
its and allowance of larger discounts. This 
strict regulation of prices by the German 
trust is confined to the home trade only and 
allows the German manufacturer 'to sell his 
goods for export at whatever price he may 
see fit to make. 
eecittininiaiitaclippahnndiiasinaeas 

Kerseymere, the forerunner of cassimere, 
took its name from the factory where it was 
originally manufactured, which stood on the 
edge of a brook or mere, running through 
the village of Kersey. 
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The Tariff Settlement with Germany. 





The long threatened tariff war with Ger- 
many has been postponed at least a year, let 
us hope forever. The Reichstag has sanc- 
tioned the proposal to give the United States 
the benefit of the lowest duty on imports 
accorded to any country under the new tariff 
which goes into effect this month. In 
placing this proposition before the Reichstag 
the imperial government stated that it was 
necessary in order to give the United States 
time to consider the advisability of granting 
concessions on imports from the German 
empire. 

This action was doubtless taken because 
of the knowledge that in a tariff war Ger- 
many would be practically the only sufferer. 
Germany can get nowhere else the quarter 
part of the merchandise she buys from the 
United States, while we can easily purchase 
elsewhere practically all that Germany sells 
to us. The latter fact makes it possible for 
this country to put the tariff bars up against 
German goods without the danger of serious 
loss from reprisals. Thus the tariff war 
would mean loss to Germany and gain to 
France, Great Britain and other rivals of 
Germany. As a logical result of these facts 
the United States secures without cost con- 
cessions which Switzerland, Russia, Austria 
and Roumania have obtained only by re- 
ducing duties on imports from Germany. 
What will result when the term of the tem- 
porary concession to us expires can be esti- 
mated better when we get nearer to that 
date. The trade conditions that exist today 
between the two countries are not likely to 
change in the meantime, and for this reason 
it will be safe to let Germany do most of 
the guessing. 

_ 

Woolen manufacture in England in the 
early days was not wholly unlike that of the 
present in some respects. It was complained 
of the manufacturers that they “doe daylie in- 
stead of truthe practyse felsehode, and fynal- 
lye by usinge so manye subtill sleights and 
untruithes as when the clothes soe made be 
put in the water to trye them, they ryse out of 
the same neither in lengthe nor bredethe as 
they ought to doe and in some place narrow- 
er than some, and divers other great and not- 
able faults as cannot be thought to be true.” 
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Marking Australian Sheep. 

Several of the Chambers of Commerce in 
France have recently been discussing the dif- 
ficulties caused by the presence in wool of 
various foreign substances used for marking 
the sheep. The Chambers of Commerce of 
Orleans, Reims, and Tourcoing have consid- 
ered various remedies for the difficulties, 
which are acknowledged to be serious. It 
is said that the Australian law awards the 
ownership of sheep to the possessor, unless 
the real owner can identify his property by 
some distinctive mark. It is necessary for 
each sheep raiser to put some indelible mark 
on his sheep, so that when they stray into 
other flocks he can establish his right to 
them. This mark is usually applied after 
shearing, and the difficulty arises from using 
tar or other materials that remain in the 
wool and give great trouble during the 
process of manufacturing the goods. 

Two remedies have been suggested in the 
discussion before the Chambers. One of 
them is the use of a material for marking 
that will dissolve under the action of certain 
alkalies or acids used in scouring the wool. 
The other remedy is to brand the sheep 
either on the ear or the nose. The first 
method does not afford a sufficient guaran- 
tee that the mark will last as long as it is 
needed, while the other, although certain, 
must be stamped as barbarous. It is be- 
tween these two methods that the choice of 
remedies must be made. In any case, it is 
the business of the sheep grower to decide 
which method shall be used, leaving it to the 
buyer to insist that the material shall be free 
from objectionable marking material. The 
Chamber of Commerce at Orleans has em- 
bodied its views in the following resolutions: 

1. Every owner of a lot of wool who 
offers it for sale in public must declare that 
it is either without marks, or with marks 
that will not disappear in washing. 

2. Every catalogue of wool offered for 
sale shall specify beside each lot whether 
it is with or without marks. 

Some of the Chambers, among them that 
of Roubaix, are inclined to adopt the view 
that such rigid rules are impracticable, and 
will be rendered null and void by the gen- 
eral refusal of the wool trade to adopt them. 
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Colonial Cotton. 


\t a recent meeting of the British Cot- 
ton Growing Association, reports, which 
were represented as being satisfactory to 
those present, were made regarding the 
progress of the work in the different British 
colonies. The rather indefinite statement was 
made that next season’s yield would be far 
in excess of anything that has yet been ac- 
complished. The building of certain rail- 
roads, either projected or under construc- 
tion, will, it is expected, result in a more rap- 
id development of the cotton growing indus- 
trv. The association decided to urge the 
Foreign Office to push the work of railroad 
construction as rapidly as possible. It was 
said that one West African railway project 
had been before the Foreign Office for four- 
teen years and that in that time the govern- 
ment officials had decided upon the gauge 
of the road—if it is ever built. 

It was stated at the meeting that the Lan- 
cashire spinners and weavers are showing 
much unwillingness to contribute money to 
help along the Cotton Growing Association, 
and also to pay their contributions after they 
have agreed to do so. The committee de- 
cided it was time they should pay up. 


i 
Cotton Goods in the Philippines. 


The report of cotton goods imported into 
the Philippines in June of this year shows 
a gratifying increase in the amount brought 
from the United States. For the year end- 
ing June, 1905, our share was I2 per cent. 
The figures for the month of June are as 
follows :— 

Per cent. 
Great Britain 
United States 


Germany 
British E. 
Switzerland 
France 


Mill Libraries. 


The development of textile education in 
this country has resulted in the gradual trend 
toward more scientific methods in manufac- 
turing. The rule of thumb methods of twen- 
ty-five years ago have been largely relegated 
to the rear. Results are no longer guessed 
at. They are determined by systematic obser- 
vation and compared with the theoretical es- 
timate. This method means lower cost and 
better goods. One accompaniment of this 
development of scientific methods is the es- 
tablishment of technical libraries by textile 
mills, free access to the books being accorded 
to the operatives. The latest and best works 
on all subjects likely to be of interest and 
value to the mill are secured. This places 
before the help all the printed information 
concerning the business, and when new prob- 
lems are brought up for solution the oper- 
atives called upon to solve them have the 
advantage of being able to read up on the 
subject and combine the knowledge thus ob- 
tained with the practical experience in manu- 
facturing. When the heavy losses often re- 
sulting from ignorance of technical details of 
textile work are considered, it becomes evi- 
dent that no textile mill can afford not to 
place the best and latest books on textile 
manufacturing within reach of the em- 
ployes. 

enlenimpnareniipmnmrepaegie 


The Tourcoing Exposition. 


The city of Tourcoing, in France, is lo 
cated in the centre of a great textile manu- 
facturing section, and the International Ex- 
position of textile and allied interests to be 
held there from May to September, 1906, 
will be visited by textile manufacturers and 
workers from all over Europe. 

The plans for this exposition are very 
complete. English and continental exhibit- 
ors have already engaged space to a very 
large extent. American exhibits will be es- 
pecially welcomed. 

Mr. Henry Bayer, 47 Barclay street, New 
York city, has been appointed special com- 
missioner for the American section, and 
can furnish full information to those who de- 
sire it. 





The Chinese Market for Cotton Goods. 


“China is, after India, Lancashire’s best market, and although cotton cloths are 


, without doubt, dumped into 


China by the American manufacturers, the fight for the China trade is a fair one, as all nations trade there on an 


equal footing. 


Could China ever become opened up by railways, the business would enormously increase.” 


“In regard to China, the most important competitor of this country is the United States, whose trade with that 


country has increased with great rapidity and at the present rate will soon exceed that of Great Britain. 


Che United 


States exports of colored cotton piece goods have nearly quadrupled in value and more than quadrupled in volume 
since 1892.”—From Report of the British Tariff Commission. 


The breadth of the statesmanship with 
which weights and measures are being reg- 
ulated at Washington is indicated by a state- 
ment recently made by the Hon. Lucius 
Nathan Littauer that the introduction of the 
metric system into the United States would 
help our export trade by “placing American 
manufacturers upon a footing of perfect 
equality with all the manufacturing nations 
of the world.” There is absolutely no excuse 
for such an error as that. As a textile man- 
ufacturer Mr. Littauer ought to know better. 
We concede his sincerity by admitting that 
he doesn’t. 

In textile manufacturing, one of the three 
leading industries of the world, and the most 
extensive in the United States, Mr. Littauer’s 
plan would introduce discord between do- 
mestic and foreign weights and measures 
where uniformity now prevails. Take, for 
example, the Chinese market. China is 
America’s best foreign market for cotton 
goods, taking last year goods to the value ot 
nearly $34,000,000, or 60 per cent. of all the 
cotton goods sold abroad. The manufacture 
of these requires 1,900,000 cotton 
spindles, 300,000 more than are now in the 
state of Georgia. It would give direct em- 
ployment to over 30,000 operatives and indi- 
rectly support a population many times 
greater, at least 125,000, or more than five 
times as many people as voted in the twenty- 
fifth New York Congressional district in 
1904. 

Although our Chinese export trade in cot- 
‘ton goods has already reached these large 
proportions, its value consists chiefly in its 
almost unlimited possibilities for future de- 
velopment. The development of China, with 
her population of 400,000,000, now practical- 
ly without modern transportation facilities, 
promises an increase of our trade that fairly 
staggers the imagination. 


goods 


Now if our weights and measures were dif- 
ferent from those in China, if the metric sys- 
tem was the Chinese textile standard, there 
would be some force to Mr. Littauer’s re- 
mark, quoted above. The fact is, however, 
that the Chinese textile standards are the 
yard, inch and pound, the same as our own. 
For months the United States goyernment 
has had two special agents studying the Chi- 
nese market. If Mr. Littauer can spare a 
few minutes from his occupation of regulat- 
ing the world’s weights and measures in the 
House of Representatives, and will step over 
to the Bureau of Manufactures, he will find 
a large number of samples of cotton goods 
collected by these special agents and repre- 
senting fabrics of cotton, wool and silk, sold 
in the Chinese market. If they are like the 
five hundred sent to this office, each bears a 
label showing that it is sold in China by the 
English yard, the weight being expressed by 
the English pound and the width by the Eng- 
lish inch. If he will then consult a copy of 
the Chinese tariff he will find that the Chi- 
nese government has not adopted his idea 
of trying the metric system on the govern- 
ment dog, but is following the old fashioned 
method of conforming to the weights and 
measures of the Chinese people. Of the six- 
ty-seven specified rates in the Chinese tariff, 
nine are based on the dozen or gross, four on 
the Chinese picul and fifty-four on the Eng- 
lish pound, vard and inch. If Mr. Littauer 
will then go to American exporters of cot- 
ton goods he will discover that their mer- 
chandise is always invoiced to China by the 
yard, the weight expressed in pounds, the 
width in inches and the size of the bales in 
cubic feet. The whole world has _ been 
forced to conform to the English system of 
weights and measures when selling cotton 
goods in China. Here is evidence of the ex- 
pedients that metric France has been com- 
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pelled to adopt in order to do business in 
China, and to which the Littauer bill would 
bring us: 

“This difficulty (in foreign trade) has been 
solved in France, since we export to the Far East 
our cloths folded by the yard, although the metric 
is the legal system in France.’—Baron Esnault- 
Peltrie, Paris Metric Yarn Congress, 1900. 

The fact, fatal to metric theory, is that our 
English system of weights and measures is 
so firmly established in the cotton trade of 
China that any change of our standards, in- 
stead of “placing our manufacturers on a 
footing of perfect equality with the rest of 
the manufacturing nations,” would place us 
at a serious disadvantage in exporting to 
that market of unlimited possibilities. We 
can easily imagine the broad grin that would 
radiate from the Royal Exchange of Man- 
chester to every part of Lancashire, if Amef- 
ican manufacturers should attempt either to 
sell goods in China by the meter and the 
kilogram, or be forced by some future Lit- 
tauer bill to manufacture by the meter and 
fold their goods by the yard, for export, as 
is done in France. 

The Littauer plan would thus introduce 
diversity where we now have uniformity and 
create obstacles to the development of our 
export trade. It was evidently such legis- 
lators as Mr. Littauer that John Quincy Ad- 
ams had in mind when he wrote these pro- 
phetic words in 1821: 

“In this conflict between the dominion of usage 
and of law, the last and greatest dangers to the 


principle of uniformity proceed from the laws 


themselves. The legislator, distinct 


idea of the uniformity of which the subject is sus- 


having no 


ceptible, not considering how far it should be ex- 
tended, or where it finds its boundary in the na- 
ture of things and of man, enacts laws inadequate 
to their purpose, inconsistent with one another; 
sometimes stubbornly resisting, at others weakly 
yielding to inveterate uses or abuses; and finishes 
by increasing the diversities which it was his in- 
tention to abolish, and by loading his statute book 
only with the impotence of authority and the uni 
formity of confusion.” 
liana ccitnapiial ia 

“In'the third yeare of the rayne of Queene 
Elizabeth, 1562, beganne the knowledge and 
wearing of lawne and cambricke, which was 
then brought to England in very small quan- 


tifies 
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DEALING IN WOOL FUTURES. 


(From the Report of the British Tariff Commission.) 


rRADE IN COMBED WOOL, 

The trades in combed and carded wools 
are distinguished by the fact that the former 
has developed into a separate process in th: 
production; the latter has not. In the case of 
carded wool the carding is done by the spin- 
ners, while in that of combed wool three 
kinds of factories are found, which undertake 
either combing or spinning or both processes 
together. The combing factories are very 
often in dependence on the merchant, who 
has a portion of his wool combed before 
selling it. 

The industry did not develop in Germany 
until after 1872; up to that time combed wool 
was imported from France and England 
(there being no import duty upon it). The 
trade is important and an understanding of 
its conditions, together with those of direct 
importation, is necessary to any comprehen- 
sion of the organization of the trade in 
futures. 

The trade in combed wool at first was 
similar to that in wool. The merchants 
bought the wool at London or Antwerp, had 
it combed and resold it in the ordinary way 
either through agents or by sending patterns. 
As the direct trade increased the importers 
began to buy more and more for themselves, 
as well as on commission; and they found it 
easier to dispose of the wool thus bought if 
they had it combed before selling. The wool 
combers were thus employed by both im- 
porters and merchants. This arrangement 
had for result that the combers had to finish 
their work on the season’s importation as 
quickly as possible, as the importer wished to 
get it off his hands, consequently they had 
little to do in the winter months. To occupy 
their machines they naturally began to un- 
dertake work on their own account, a prac- 
tice encouraged by the importer, who pre- 
ferred to sell the wool to them outright and 
thus lessen his own risk. The fall in wool 
prices from 1889 to 1894 discouraged the im- 
porters from undertakings of their own, and 
hence the wool combers enormously in- 
creased their own business in the hope of 
avoiding loss from their non-employed ma- 
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chines. This development was possible only 

through extensive credit granted by the 

banks and by the belief that the trade in 

futures could be so managed as to be an 

insurance against loss through falling prices. 
FUTURES. 

The trade in futures is distinguished by 
the fact that the seller binds himself to de- 
liver the goods, not, as in ordinary trade, at 
once, but at some future period. On the 
other hand, it is distinguished from other 
forms of contract for tuture delivery by the 
fact that the conditions of sale, etc., with the 
exception of the actual price, are fixed by 
general sales. The trade in futures in wool 
began at Havre and Antwerp in 1887, as a 
result of the success of the terminal markets 
in other goods. In Antwerp combed wool 
was selected. The experiment was success- 
ful and was imitated at Roubaix, Tourcoing 
and Leipzig. Efforts to introduce this form 
of trade in wool into England have hitherto 
failed. On the Continent vigorous opposi- 
tion has been and is being made to the mar- 
kets, and that at Leipzig was officially closed, 
but the trade continues as before, though it is 
unable officially to publish its proceedings. 
It must be noticed that the trade has been 
regulated by the rules already in existence 
for similar markets in coffee, etc. It is thus 
in a sense artificial and not a natural out- 
come of the development of ordinary con- 
tracts for future delivery. 

The conditions of sale, as has been said, 
are fixed. The types or type of goods ad- 
mitted are defined, and experts appointed to 
judge those offered. Hence knowledge of 
the product is unnecessary, and not only is 
the market thus available for speculators, but 
even the actual merchants often buy and sell 
several times in order to gain a little on the 
“difference” before concluding their transac- 
tions. The market, therefore, becomes a 
network of sales and resales. For simplifi- 
cation of the business the terminal markets 
in wool have adopted a system of clearing 
and guarantee houses, which not only man- 
age the liquidation of the various transac- 
tions, but guarantee the proper carrying out 
the contracts registered by them. To pre- 
vent too great risk various conditions are 
imposed on the firms dealing with these 
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houses, and outsiders can only carry on busi- 


ness through them by means of such recog- 
nized firms. 


CLEARING OF FUTURES. 

In course of time simplifications of settle- 
ment have been introduced in all markets in 
futures. This brought into existence the so- 
called “Liquidations Kassen” or clearing 
houses. They serve not only to simplify the 
settlements, but also undertake the regular 
execution of all orders or transactions that 
are regularly booked by them. Such are: 

1. The Havre “Caisse de Liquidation des 
affaires en marchandise au Havre,” founded 
in 1882 for dealers in coffee and cotton; fu- 
tures included raw wool in 1887. The pres- 
ent nominal capital is about 6,000,000 francs, 
of which 5,200,000 francs is paid up. 

2. The Antwerp “Caisse de Liquidation 
des affaires au marchandises,” founded in 
1887, for dealing in coffee futures, by the end 
of the same year dealt in futures in “tops” 
and in 1893 in raw wool. Share capital, 3,- 
600,000 francs, of which 20 per cent. is paid 
up. 

3. “Caisse de Liquidation et de garantie 
des operations a terme sur marchandises de 
Roubaix-Tourcoing,” founued in 1888, vegan 
operations in 1889 officially for dealing in 
tops and raw wool, but practically no busi- 
ness is done in the latter. Share capital, 1,- 
200,000 francs, fully paid up. 

4. “Abrechnungs Kasse fuer Kammzug- 
geschafte in Leipzig,’ started in 1890. 
Share capital, 2,000,000 marks, of which 25 
per cent. is paid up. 


WOOL STANDARDS, 


Owing to the great variety of wools the 
choice of a typical sample was no light mat- 
ter, and it is not to be wondered at that in 
the determination of a standard, not one but 
several types of wool were fixed. At Rou- 
baix, for instance, seven types, arranged ac- 
cording to fineness and 
cepted. 


origin, were ac- 
Practice soon showed that such a 
variety was superfluous, and they were re- 
duced to one fundamental type; in Leipzig 
and Antwerp that was the “Type B,” in 
Roubaix and Tourcoing, the “Type Unique.” 
This type corresponded to a River Plate 


wool of low merino quality. It was chosen 
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because up to about ten years ago it consti- 
tuted the bulk of the River Plate wool, while 
of Australian wools none surpassed this 
quality. 

For futures only goods produced in large 
quantities and of even quality are suitable. 
Therefore, in 1899, when the River Plate pro- 
duction consisted of about 70 per cent. of 
cross breds, the regulations were altered so 
that any type should be delivered which was 
of equal fineness with the standard type, 
whether of Plate, Australian or Cape wool. 
Mixing of these wools and the use of lamb‘s 
wool is not permitted. 

In Leipzig “Zuge” (tops) are only deliver- 
able from the six combing mills of Leipzig, 
Doehren, Mylau, Blumenthal, Hamburg, and 
the Succursale d’Anvers, Hoboken der Leip- 
ziger Wollkammerei. 

Commercial usage unanimously recognizes 
a quantity of 5,000 kilos as a unit (in raw 
wool 25 bales equals about 10,000 kilos). It 
may contain 18 1/4 per cent. moisture. 


DEALERS IN FUTURES. 

The dealers in futures are of three classes: 
(a). The real buyers and sellers of the 
goods, the former being merchants or manu- 
facturers, the latter importers. (b). The 
merchants and traders that wish to insure 
against risk; for instance, a merchant that 
has bought elsewhere a quantity of wool and 
is having it combed, sells the same amount of 
combed wool on the terminal market for de- 
livery at a later month than that in which 
his own wool will be finished. When his 
own wool is combed he sells it on the open 
market, and at the same time covers for his 
earlier sale on the terminal market. If prices 
have fallen he loses on his actual transac- 
tion, but gains on that on the terminal 
market; if prices have risen the effect is re- 
versed. (c). The speculators, who buy or 
sell according to their opinions of the future 
course of prices, and whose profit or loss re- 
sults from this difference. 


ADVANTAGES OF FUTURES. 

The main advantages claimed for the 
trade are that: 

1. It tends to level prices, that is, not 
with reference to places, but to tone. The 
fact seems to be, however, that the prices of 
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wool have fallen continuously since the in- 
troduction of non-European wools, and that 
the main tendency of the terminal markets 
has been to make them move in jerks, in- 
stead of with more or less lengthy fluctua- 
tions, the downward course remaining un- 
affected. The influence of the speculators 
and the sensitiveness of the market must 
necessarily produce such a result, which is 
intensified by the preponderance of specu- 
lators over the actual buyers and sellers. 

2. It widens the market and reduces the 
risk. In this connection it may be suggested 
that a complete elimination from a trade of 
all risk due to changing prices is hardly de- 
sirable. It must be noted also that here 
there is no question of any system of mutual 
insurance (as in insurance against fire). The 
trader, who is guarding against falling prices, 
can only do so by means of the speculator, 
who is hoping for a rise. Besides this, the 
insurance can only be effective when the 
changes in price of the various qualities sold 
on the outside market correspond with 
those of the type. This is generally the case 
with the merinos and finer cross breds, but 
it seldom happens with the coarser cross 
breds. 

The trade in futures is thus a partial 
method of insurance; on the other hand it 
has encouraged the combers to excessive im- 
portation, and has thus caused an unhealthy 
development of the trade. 

DISADVANTAGES OF FUTURES. 

The main disadvantagees alleged are that: 

1. A half-finished product is unsuitable 
for such trade, as the result is speculation in 
goods whose cost includes wages, interest, 
etc. This argument is of small importance; 
it would apply equally to any manufacture. 

2. It causes a decline in the quality of the 
combed wool by a gradual lowering of the 
standard type, so that the wool admitted is 
sometimes quite unfitted for the use of the 
spinners. It has been attempted to counter- 
act this by raising the limit within which the 
expert may raise the value of the wool, but 
this has only made the market less useful for 
“real” transactions, as the spinner, who has 
bought at 4 marks may find all his calcula- 
tions disturbed by having to pay 4.40 marks. 

3. It causes over-production of inferior 
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combed wool, with attendant over-produc- 
tion of inferior raw wool, and of inferior 
woolen manufactures. It is doubtful whether 
this is the case. The circle of actual custom- 
ers is probably not increased by the terminal 
markets. In times of plentiful money, how- 
ever, there may be a fictitious demand re- 
sulting from the trade, and which does not 
correspond to any real demand. 

4. It causes an increase in the cost of 
combed wool, etc., owing to a fictitious rais- 
ing of prices.on the terminal markets. This 
has not hitherto been the case. The 
markets are not strong enough to have a 
lasting influence on the prices, they only in- 
tensify fluctuations. The main course of the 
prices is determined chiefly by the London 
auctions. 

5. It causes a continuous disturbance of 
the market for yarn and manufactured goods, 
as the industry becomes dependent on in- 
fluences extraneous to the natural course of 
the trade. 

The spinners especially fear the trade in 
futures as tending to concentrate the import 
and combing trades in the hands of a small 
number of firms. The German wool comb- 
ers can only carry on their enormous busi- 
ness by means of credit, and this is granted 
more readily to large firms. In addition, the 
banks would probably refuse to grant it so 
extensively if the terminal markets did not 
offer a more or less complete means of in- 
surance against risks. On the whole, there- 
fore, the trade in futures must be judged as 
harmful. 


PRICES. 


The prices of wool since 1860 show a con- 
tinual downward tendency. This is due to 
the increase in production, and this explana- 
tion is further supported by the fact that the 
finer qualities have not fallen so much. This 
fall shows that the earlier prices must have 
been considerably above the cost of produc- 
tion in non-European countries. In the in- 
dustrial countries of Europe indeed, wool 
growing is now no longer profitable. An- 
‘other indirect cause of the fall is the fact that 
improved machinery has made it possible to 
turn out a better looking product while using 
inferior material. The cheapening of trans- 
port, sometimes alleged as another cause, is 
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hardly to be judged as very important. An 
examination of the freights charged seems to 
show that these have not fallen much (at any 
rate until after 1890, when decreased rates 
began to be granted), owing to the increas- 
ing competition of German lines. The fall 
in prices must be regarded as due mainly to 
the great increase of production in Australia, 
South America, and South Africa, which has 
outgrown the true consumption, and the dif- 
ference increased by the increasing use of 
substitutes, such as cotton. 
scien lainepaiaincecsie 


COTTON GOODS IN CHINA. 


The reports on the Chinese market made 
by special agents Burrill and Crist have 
deservedly attracted much attention in the 
textile trade. They have given valuable in- 
formation regarding methods of packing and 
shipping and the peculiar requirements of 
the Chinese market. With the written re- 
ports were a large number of samples of 
goods sold in China. We have obtained cut- 
tings from these samples from the Chief of 
the Bureau of Manufactures, John M. Car- 
son, and propose to analyze as many of them 
as possible. The results of these analyses, 
together with the data furnished by, the 
special agents will be given in these columns 
with illustrations of such samples as are suit- 
able for that purpose. In this way we hope 
to make our readers better acquainted with 
the requirements of the Chinese market, to 
which the United States exported in 1905 
cotton goods to the value of nearly $34,000,- 
ooo. The samples can be seen at our Boston 
office by any one interested. The threads 
per inch and the sizes of the yarn are as 
found in the finished goods. 

No. I. 


\merican Canton Flannel, from Shanghai, China, 
December, 1905. 

Medium quality; 30 inches wide by 30 yards long 
per piece; price wholesale $5.17 Mex. per piece; 
price retail $5.50 Mex. per piece; sold by all firms 
dealing in best goods; sales begin in June for ship- 
ment to Tientsin and the North. On this market 
the American canton flannel has the largest sale 
with the English second. German canton flannel 
has been produced, but with little or no success. 
This sample from Ilbert & Co., Shanghai. Sale 
during winter for making blankets, lining heavy 
clothing, etc. F 

Weight, 3 yards 30 inches wide per pound 

Warp, 72 threads per inch, 17s cotton. 

Filling, 46 threads per inch. 9s cotton 
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No. 2. 

English Canton flannel, from Shanghai, China, 
De ember, 1905 

Best quality; 32 inches wide by 30 yards long 
per piece; price wholesale $7.07 per piece; retail 
$7.50 Mex. These goods are manufactured in the 
Manchester, Eng., mills and were introduced in 
this market about three years ago; command a 
ccmparatively large sale. They are used through- 
out China during winter weather for manufactur- 
ing blankets, lining cloths, etc. Sample from Jar- 
dine, Matheson & Co. 

Weight, 2.58 yards 32 inches wide per pound. 

Warp, 75 threads per inch, 16s cotton. 

Filling, 47 threads per inch, 8 1/2s cotton 

No. 3. 
nglish Shirting, from Shanghai, China, Decem- 

ber, 1905 

Plain, English make; 36 inches wide by 40 yards 
long per piece; price wholesale $6.56 Mexican per 
piece; price retail, $7.40 Mexican per piece; packed 
50 pieces to a case; sample of medium quality; 
Maitland & Co., agents for China, sell approxi- 
mately five cases a week the year round; manu- 
factured by Thorn & Co. 

Weight, 3.43 yards 36 inches wide per pound. 

Warp, 67 threads per inch, 24s cotton. 

Filling, 73 threads per inch 18s cotton. 

Weighting, 12 per cent. 


No. 4. 

English Shirting, from Shanghai, China, De- 
cember, 1905. 

Plain, best quality, English make; 36 inches wide 
by 40 yards long per piece; price wholesale $7.48 
Mex. per piece; price retail $8.30 Mex. per piece: 
packed 50 pieces to a case; Maitland & Co. sell 
500 cases a year in round numbers, and the con- 
sumption is throughout China; manufactured by 
Thorn & Co. 

Weight, 3.24 yards 36 inches wide per pound. 

Warp, 67 threads per inch, 24s cotton. 

Filling, 75 threads per inch, 17s cotton. 

Weighting, Io per cent. 

No. 9. 

English Shirting, from Shanghai, China, De- 
cember, 1905. 

Grey, called by the Chinese “8-pound 4,” mean- 
ing any weight between 8 and 9 pounds; 38 inches 
wide by 37 to 38 1/2 yards per piece; price whole- 
sale $3.81 Mex. per piece; price retail $4.20 Mex. 
per piece; these prices, however, vary considerablv 
during the year. 

Weight, 4.6 yards 38 inches wide per pound 

Warp, 60 threads per inch, 20s cotton. 

Filling, 57 threads per inch, 32s cotton 

Weighting, 30 per cent. 

No. 14. 

[-Cloth, from Shanghai, China, December, 1905. 

Made in England, best quality, 36 inches wide 
by 24 yards long per piece; price wholesale $4.62 
Mex. per piece; price retail $5.00 Mex. per piece 
This cloth usually has a 2-inch fringe, but it 
varies with the goods. The stripe shown in this 
sample is popular with the Chinese. 

Weight, 2.65 yards 36 inches wide per pound 
Warp, 73 threads per inch, 13s cotton. 

Filling, 74 threads per inch, 22s cotton. 
Weighting, 22 1/10 per cent. 
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No. 17. 

English Jean, from Shanghai, China, December, 
1G05. 

Grey, English make, sold in Shanghai by Ward, 
Probst & Co.; this sample is a medium quality on 
this market, but is a superior quality of the mill. 
Chop “Three Stags” called by the Chinese ‘8-lb.” 
3u inches wide by 30 yards long per piece; the 
same quality and width also manufactured in 40 
yard pieces; actual weight 8 pounds to the piece; 
price wholesale, $4.76 Mex. per piece; price retail 
$5.00 Mex. per piece; price of 40-yard piece is in 
proportion. 

Weight, 3.68 yards 30 inches wide per pound. 

Warp, 91 threads per inch, 17s cotton. 

Filling, 62 threads per inch, 28s cotton. 

Weighting, 15 per cent. 

No. 18. 


English Jean, from Shanghai, China, December, 
1905. 

Grey, common quality, manufactured in England 
and sold in Shanghai by Ward, Probst & Co. in 
great quantities; 30 inches wide by 30 yards long. 
These goods are also made in 40-yard pieces. Price 
wholesale $4.35 Mex. per piece (30-yd.); price re- 
tai! $4.90 Mex. per piece (30-yd.). The price of 
the 40-yard piece is in proportion. 

Weight, 3.41 yards 30 inches wide per pound. 

Warp, 94 threads per inch, 16s cotton. 

Filling, 68 threads per inch, 28s cotton. 

Weighting, 21 6/10 per cent. 

No. 18. 

Cotton Flannel, from Tientsin, China, Novem- 
ber, 1905. 

Japanese, 30 yards by 30 inches; for undercloth- 
ing for winter wear, also for spring and autumn 
wear. Very popular. Price per yard Mex. $0.32; 
price per piece Mex. $8.30. 

Weight, 3.18 yards 30 inches wide per pound. 

Warp, 63 threads per inch, 19s cotton. 

Filling, 53 threads per inch, 10s cotton. 

Weighting, 3 per cent. 

No. 20. 

English Chintz, from Shanghai, China, Decem- 
ber, 1905 

Made in England and generally used for wall 
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decoration; 28 inches wide by 25 yards long per 

piece; price wholesale $3.54 Mex. per piece; price 

retail $4.40 Mex. per piece. This sample is what 

is called crepe chintz and has a comparatively 

large sale. 
Weight, 5.17 yards 28 inches wide per pound 
Warp, 67 threads per inch, 30s cotton. 
Filling, 37 threads per inch, 1os cotton. 
Weighting, 27.4 per cent. 


No. 22. 


Lawn, from Shanghai, China, Decembeer, 1905. 

White, plain, made in England and commands a 
large sale; 37 inches wide by 40 yards long per 
piece; price wholesale $7.48 Mex. per piece; price 
retail $8.50 per piece. 

Weight, 7.09 yards 37 inches wide per pound. 

Warp, 100 threads per inch, 55s cotton. 

Filling, 102 threads per inch, 73s cotton. 

Weighting, 21 per cent. 


No. 23. 


Lawn, from Shanghai, China, December, 1905. 

Made in England and sold in Shanghai by Reiss 
& Co., called by the jobbers “8-lb. 4”; 36 inches 
wide by 40 yards long per piece; price wholesale 
$8.43 Mex. per piece; price retail $9.00 per piece. 
The color of this sample is well liked and popular 
among the Chinese. The prices for other colors 
of the same class of goods are the same, with the 
exception of black, which is somewhat dearer. 

Weight, 6.86 yards 36 inches wide per pound. 

Warp, 98 threads per inch, 55s cotton. 

Filling, 108 threads per inch, 68s cotton. 

Weighting, 19 per cent. 


No. 24. 


Rep, from Shanghai, China, December, 1905. 
Figured, three samples made in England. Sam- 
ple A, pink, best quality, sells at wholesale for 


$3.83 Mex. per piece; sample B, black, silk finish, 
medium quality, sells at wholesale for $8.33 Mex. 
per piece; sample C, dull finish, common quality 
sells at wholesale for $6.86 Mex. per piece. These 
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goods are made in eight colors, but the Chinese 
prefer in the order named, pink, black, sky-blue, 
and also a shade known as baby blue. 

Warp, 118 threads per inch, 56s cotton. 

Filling, 50 threads per inch, 31s worsted. 

Weighting, none. 


No, 27. 


Woolen Flannel, from Shanghai 
ber, 1905. 
_ Striped, common quality, made in England; 27 
inches wide by 50 yards long per piece; price 
wholesale 14 cents Mex. per yard; price retail 18 
cents Mex. per yard. 

Weight, 6 yards 27 inches wide per pound. 

Warp, 59 threads per inch, 23s cotton. 

Filling, 38 threads per inch, 15s cotton. 

Weighting, 27.4 per cent. 


, China, Decem- 


No. 29. 


Cotton Flannel, from Shanghai, China, Decem- 
ber, 1905. 

Made in Manchester, Eng., usually in five 
colors; Chinese prefer it in pink, white and sky- 
blue in the order named. Two samples, pink and 
white, submitted. Pink, best quality, 27 inches 
wide by 30 yards long per piece. Price wholesale 
25 cents Mex. per yard; price retail 35 cents Mex. 
per yard. White sample medium quality, 21 
inches wide by 30 yards long per piece; price 
wholesale 21 cents Mex. per yard; price retail 30 
cents Mex. per yard. There is a good demand for 
this class of goods. The Chinese use them for 
making blankets, clothes for children and lining 
clothes for adults. 

Weight, 3.53 yards 27 inches wide per pound. 

Warp, 52 threads per inch, 29s cotton. 

Filling, 34 threads per inch, §s cotton. 

Weighting, 14.8 per cent. 


No, 31. 


Spanish Stripe, from Shanghai, China, Decem- 
ber, 1905. 

Made by the Dutch; Chinese prefer red and blue 
colors; packed 12 pieces to the case; 58 inches by 
25 yards long per piece; price wholesale 48 cents 
Mex. per yard; price retail 55 cents Mex. per yard. 
Used in enormous quantities during the Chinese 
New Year, and also to a less extent for linings 
and clothing for infants, 

Weight, 2.07-yards 58 inches wide per pound. 

Warp, 52 threads per inch, 26s cotton. 

Filling, 37 threads per inch, 7s cotton. 


No. A. 


Venetian, from Shanghai, China, December, 1905 

Made in England; 31 to 32 inches wide by 31 
yards long per piece; packed 30 pieces per case; 
market price 61 cents Mex. per yard. Several 
qualities of this kind of goods have been intro- 
duced on this market within the last few months 
with great success. A large and steadily growing 
demand has been created. 

Weight, 3.12 yards 32 inches wide per pound. 

Warp, 93 threads per inch, 19s cotton. 

Filling, 140 threads per inch, 39s cotton. 
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THE EFFECTS OF HUMIDITY ON YARN. 


BY B. M. BARKER, 
Instructor in Carding and Spinning, Clemson College, S. C. 


The question of humidity in the cotton mill 
is a very important one and is often not 
given the proper consideration. We ail 
know that the cards, drawing frames, fly 
frames, spinning frames and looms, especially 
the latter, run to the best advantage, in re- 
gard to the percentage of breakages, in a 
warm atmosphere that has a considerable 
quantity of water held in suspension in the 
form of vapor; in other words, a hot, moist 
air. 

The actual amount of moisture in the air 
is indicated by the weight in grains of the 
vapor in a cubic foot of air. The degree of 
humidity is expressed as a percentage of the 
maximum amount of vapor the air will hold 
at that temperature, and is called relative 
humidity. Any increase in the temperature of 
the air increases its capacity to hold mois- 
ture, and, although the actual amount of 
moisture in the air may be the same, the 
relative humidity would be less. Air at a 
temperature of 60 degrees F., with an actual 
humidity of 3.19, would have a relative hu- 
midity of 53. Now take air at a tempera- 
ture of 72 degrees F., with actual humidity 
of 3.19, and the relative humidity would be 
only 35. That is, the air at the two different 
temperatures contains the same amount of 
moisture, 3.19 grains per cubic foot, but the 
relative humidity is 18 degrees less with the 
higher temperature. 

It is well known that the frames run better 
when the air is damp and hot, but is there 
any other advantage in having these condi- 
tions, and, if so, what are they? 

It was with this in view that the fol- 
lowing experiments were made; the results 
were a little surprising. After getting along 
in the work and finding that the humidity did 
have a great effect on the yarn, the attempt 
was made to determine just where the best 
results were obtainable. The cotton selected 
for these tests was middling uplands of I inch 
staple and peelers of 11/4 inch staple, the 
longer stapled cotton being used to spin the 
higher numbers. The tests covered a long 
period of time, extending through the winter 
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and into the summer of three years, giving 
results obtained under all atmospheric con- 
ditions, varying from hot, dry, windy weather 
to cold and damp days, when there was no 
wind. This was to determine whether the 
outside atmospheric conditions would have 
any effect on the yarn provided the condi- 
tions on the inside were the same. So far 
as could be noticed this made no difference 
in the results, as the same lot run when the 
air on the outside was hot and dry gave prac- 
tically the same result as when run while the 
outside air was damp and cold, the conditions 
on the inside being the same in both cases. 
In most of the tests the humidity was ob- 
tained through artificial means, by using 
humidifiers, though a good many of the low- 
er humidities were natural. The temperature 
of the room during these tests varied from 
65 to 85 degrees, no attempt being made to 
keep the temperature in the different tests 
the same. So far as could be seen, this change 
in temperature did not have any effect on 
the yarn, as two tests on yarn of the same 
size, run at the same humidity but at tem- 
peratures of 68 and 83 degrees, gave only a 
variation of 11/2 pounds in the average 
breaking strength and no difference in the 
appearance or running. 

In preparing the roving, care was taken to 
have it all made under approximately the 
same degree of humidity and the machinery 
was in as good working condition and ad- 
justment as it was possible to get. The 
variation in the humidity was made only 
while the yarn was being spun. Twenty 
bobbins were taken as a basis for getting the 
averages and this number was not any too 
large. These twenty bobbins were selected 
from eighty on the frame without any re- 
gard to their position, so as to get as good 
an average as possible. The humidity was 
carefully watched and recorded, readings tak- 
en every ten minutes during the running of 
the test, the respective humidities given being 
the average of the readings for that test. 
These readings never varied far from the 
averages given. Different frames were run 
with the different sizes of yarn, giving differ- 
ent speeds and size rings as the yarns in- 
creased in counts. Each test was run 1 1/2 
hours. The following tables give the results 
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rABLE GIVING THE HUMIDITIES AND BREAKING 
STRENGTH FOR NO, 20S YARN, 


erage Humidity. 


fest No. 1, 
rest No. 2 
Test No. 3 
Test No. 
lest No. 5 
Test No. 
Test No. 7, I 
Difference in humidity 41. 
Difference in breaking strength 
of yarn 


Average Breaking Strength. 


82.4 lbs. 
85.5 lbs. 
39.6 lbs. 
92.5 lbs. 
95-6 lbs. 
98.7 lbs. 
IOI.5 lbs. 


o 
~'s 

Ss Quin > 

win ow 


19.1 lbs. 


PABLE FOR NO. 258 YARN. 


\verage Humidity. Average breaking Strength 
Test No.1, 40 
Test No. 2, 04.4 lbs. 
rest No. 2. 63.7 lbs. 
Test No. 4, 66 lbs. 
rest No. 5, 
Test No. 6, 70° 
rest No. 7) 7 
rest No. 8, 7 

Difference in humidity 44. 

Difference in breaking strength 

of yarn. 


65 Ibs. 


69.6 lbs 
70.1 Ibs 
lbs. 


3 
5.2 lbs. 


11.4 lbs. 


rABLE FOR NO. 308 YARN. 


Average Humidity. Average Breaking Strength. 
Test No. 46 44.4 lbs. 
Test No. 2, 47 * 43. Ibs. 

Test No. 3, 57 48.1 lbs. 

Test No. 60 53-8 lbs. 

Test No. 5, 63 
Test No. 66 

Test No. 70 

Test No. 8, 75 

Test No. 9, 80 

Test No. 10, 85.3 

Test No. 11, 95 

Difference in humidity 49. 
Difference in breaking strength 19.2 lbs. 
fABLE ‘FOR NO. 35S YARN. 


Average Humidity. Average Breaking Strength 
lest No. 3 


39 41.3 lbs. 
Test No. 2, 44 40.1 lbs. 
lest No. 50 42.6 lbs. 
rest No. 56 44.5 lbs. 
Test No. 60 47 Ibs. 
Test No. 66 50.5 lbs. 
Test No. 7, 68 49.7 lbs. 
Test No. 8, 73 5: s. 
lest No, 78 
rest No. 34 
Test No. 86 
Difference in humidity 47. 
Difference in the breaking strength 

of the yarn 14.9 lbs. 

These experiments included 40s, 45s, 50s, 
55s and 60s carded yarns, but it is sufficient 
to say that the general results were the same, 
without giving all the tables. The draft on 
the spinning frames in all the tests was Io, 
so as to have no difference in the breaking 
strengths due to different drafts. 


In every case the higher the humidity the 
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higher the breaking strength in all the tests 
with all the sizes spun. As was expected, 
there were some exceptions to this, but a 
look at the four tables will show that this 
holds good in most cases, and in every test 
there was a the breaking 
strengths between the lower and higher hu- 
midities in favor of the latter. The difference 
in the weights of the yarns spun under the 


difference in 


high and low humidities was not enough to 
be taken into consideration. 

It was also noticed that the ends stayed up 
best when the humidity was between 65 and 
75, and above and below that the percent- 
ages of broken greater. There 
were one or two exceptions to this rule. 

A comparison was also made as to the ap- 
pearance of the yarns spun under the differ- 
ent humidities and in practically every case 
those spun with the higher humidity showed 
up best. I mean by this that the yarn under 
the microscope looked a great deal more 
compact, as will be seen by a look at the cut. 


ends was 


The varn on the left, Fig. 1, was spun with 
the humidity at 80, while the one on the right, 
Fig. 2, was spun with the humidity at 45, 
both being of the same counts. The yarn 
spun at 45 humidity appears about twice as 
large as the one spun at 8o, but there is no 
difference in the counts of the two yarns. 
The one on the right does not appear near 


so compact and close as the one on the left 
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After the humidity was raised to 65 and 75 
it was almost impossible, in many cases, to 
distinguish them by any such difference. 
That is, take the yarns of the same size, spur 
with 70 and 85 humidities, and there was no 
difference in their appearance under the mi- 
croscope. There was probably not less than 
100 mountings of these samples made to test 
this difference and over two dozen photo- 
micrographs taken from these mountings. It 
is necessary to give but one of these photo- 
micrographs as the others would look verv 
much the same and simply amount to a repe- 
tition, except when the humidity was 70 and 
over, when they would have nearly, and 
often, the same appearance. Care was taken 
in making these mountings not to get results 
that were incorrect. In some cases, with the 
lower numbers, the difference in the appear- 
ance in the yarn was so marked as to be easily 
seen by the naked eye. It was also notice:l 
that there was less fly on the frames when 
running with the higher humidities, showing 
conclusively that there was not the tendency 
for the fibers to separate from each other 
to such an extent as when the humidity was 
low, hence tending towards the making of 
a smoother yarn. 

The conclusions that are to be drawn from 
the above experiments are: 

First—As a rule the higher the humidit: 
the higher the breaking strength of the yarn. 

Second—That the percentage of broken 
ends was less with the humidity at about 65 
to 75. 

Third—The fibers in the varns laid closer 
together as the humidity was increased, pro 
ducing a more compact and less fuzzy yarn, 
also a yarn that looked smaller. After the 
humidity was raised to about 70 there was 
scarcely any difference in the appearance in 
the yarns. 

Fourth—The higher the humidity the less 
fly collected on the frames. 

From these four conclusions it would ap- 
pear that, all things being taken into con- 
sideration, a humidity between 65 and 75 
would give the best results in the spinning 
room. Above this a little stronger yarn 
might be obtained, but its appearance would 
not be any better and the chances are that 
broken ends would increase in number. 
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MEXICAN BAGGING. 


BY CHAS, RICHARDS DODGE. 


It is rather an interesting fact that the 
coarse fibres used in the manufacture of 
sacks, bagging, girths and similar woven 
goods, in Mexico, are beginning to be em- 
ployed in the United States as substitute 
cordage fibres. 

In this country the soft fibres, such as flax, 
hemp and jute, are almost universally em- 
ployed for sacks, bags, baling stuffs, and the 
coarser woven goods of this description, and 





FIG. 1. 


because they are true spinning fibres the 
product is light and pliable, and at the same 
time can be made strong and durable. In 
Mexico, on the contrary, hard fibres are em- 
ployed, and as these fibres are more fitted for 
cordage manufacture the product is heavy 
and clumsy, and is often as stiff as a board, 


but especially strong and durable. Sacks, 
bagging, etc., are woven both by hand and by 
machinery—the larger portions probably by 
hand as the simple hand looms are found 
everywhere. 

A fibre commonly employed in northren 
and eastern Mexico is the istle or ixtle, Fig. 
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I, commercially known as “tampico,” large though in recent years fibre some six inches 
quantities of which are annually imported longer has been prcduced, some of which has 





into the United States as a brush material. been brought to the United States for cord- 


It is a very coarse fibre, and while stiff and age purposes—probably as a mixture with 





FIG. 3. 


harsh, it is smooth and pliant. The filaments better kinds. As the medium length fibre is 
are fifteen to twenty-four inches in length, more valuable as a brush material, the 
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shorter lengths are used for weaving, though trade, all of these fibres are employed, the 
in late years other native fibres are beginning mixture resulting in a rather more pliable 
to be used with istle for mixtures. In north- product, the maguay fibre, especially, being 


é 


ern Mexico these are the fibres derived from softer and less harsh than istle. I saw con- 
Yucca species, such as “pita sylvestre,’ or siderable hand-weaving in the states of 
“palma istle,” and in southwestern Mexico, Nueva Leon and San Luis Potosi, the curious 


the maguay, mescall and tequila fibres, de- part of the operation being that the operator 
rived from species of agave. harnesses himself to the loom, which, for 

In a factory that the writer visited in convenience, may be secured to a post in the 
Guadalajara, where large quantities of sacks ground, to the side of a building, or to a hook 
are manufactured by machinery for the coffee in the wall of a room. Bending his body in 
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the attitude shown in the illustration, Fig, 2, 
he works deftly and rapidly, and turns out a 
very substantial product. In the picture may 
be seen also lengths of the woven fabric, in 
different widths, spread out upon a rack be- 
hind the weaver. Some of the smaller ex- 
amples of istle bags that I have seen, made 
with selected fibre, are very handsome. Fre- 
quently fancy Mexican made from 
cordage fibres, find their way to the United 
States, and are sold at good prices. 

The spinning of istle yarn is an equally 
primitive operation, the yarn being secured 
to a wheel in a frame, revolved by an Indian 
boy, by which the twisting is accomplished. 
\fter starting a strand of yarn, the operator 
walks backward, across the long court, spin- 
ning with his fingers as he proceeds. The 
raw material is held intact by a coarse 
meshed netting, which gives the spinner a 
very comical appearance. Fig. 3 shows a 
group of spinners at their work. Fig. 4 
shows the boys at the frames twisting the 
yarn as it is spun. At Fig. 3 are seen hanks 
of the spun istle yarn piled on the pavement. 

In Tamaulipas large quantities of istle bag- 
ging are used for wrapping the bales of Tam- 
pico crush fibre shipped out of the country, 
and it was stated that bagging sufficient for a 
single bale was worth about one dollar, Mex- 
ican currency (less than half a dollar in gold). 

It is rather surprising that soft fibres are 
not more employed in Mexico for this pur- 
pose. A close woven jute baling cloth could 
be supplied at a much less cost than the 
above quotation, and, it would seem, would 
answer every purpose where used but once. 
A very good grade of flax is produced in por- 
tions of the republic; there are some large 
linen mills, and it would seem that linen bags 
of sufficient strength and durability to stand 
the wear and tear of transportation, largely 
by mule back, would answer far better for 
coffee, grain, salt, and similar merchandise, 
than the stiff and clumsy cordage fibre bags 
that are in evidence everywhere. 

The extraction of the istle fibre is quite as 
rude an operation as the spinning and weav- 
ing. The cogolla or central spike of un- 
opened leaves is the source of the fibre. This 
is cut out of the plant, the young leaves 
opened and cleaned by scraping with a blunt- 


bags, 
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edged knife, Fig, 5. 


commercial istle. 


After drying the fibre is 


—@-—— 


SPONGING WOOLEN GOODS. 


BY FINISHER. 


In order properly to understand and ap- 
preciate this process it is well first to inquire 


why it is necessary to perform the process of 
sponging on woolen goods. It is well known 
to all who handle woolen cloths that spong- 
ing is necessary, but to many it is quite a 
mystery why it should be done and others 
have a misconception of the utility of the 
process. To correct this misconception it is 
well to state right here that the removal of 
the press lustre is not the object of sponging, 
although it forms one of the results which 
have to be attained before the goods are 
made up into garments. The small mer- 
chant tailor who rarely buys more than cloth 
enough for a suit or a pair of trousers has a 
better understanding of this matter and while 
he may not call the process to which he sub- 
jects such cloth by the name of sponging, it 
really amounts to the same thing, and he is 
usually very careful that the process is per- 
formed properly, for upon it depends much 
of his reputation as a workman. 

When a piece of woolen or worsted cloth 
is followed through the various processes of 
finishing, it must be evident to the most 
casual observer that such cloth has to bear 
quite a large amount of lateral strain in 
order to be manipulated properly on the 
various machines over which it has to pass, 
and this strain is sure to leave the goods 
longer than they ought to be. If a garment 
should be made from goods that have 
stretched one-half an inch to the yard, and 
the goods have not been properly sponged 
previous to making up, the minute the 
tailor’s goose touches the goods, this half 
inch will certainly disappear, much to the 
detriment of the looks and fit of the gar- 
ment. When a piece of woolen cloth has 
been properly fulled, it is by no means cer- 
tain that such piece will not shrink more 
thereafter, for very few goods are fulled to 
the limit of possible shrinkage. For that 
reason it is necessary to devise some process 
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by which such cloth may be shrunk at least 
to what may be termed natural limits, or bet- 
ter, to the limits of the conditions to which it 
will be subjected in the making up or tailor- 
ing process. 

It is often thought at the mill that to give 
the goods a thoroughly heavy steam brush- 
ing just before measuring and putting them 
up for market, is as good as sponging, but 
no amount of steam brushing can accomplish 
the desired object for the reason that at the 
time the goods are undergoing this steam 
brushing process they are under more or less 
tension. If the goods are measured and 
rolled up by machine, as they usually are, it 
goes without saying that this additional 
strain is sure to undo whatever slight bene- 
ficial effects may have been obtained by the 
steam brushing. In former times when this 
measuring and rolling up was done by hand, 
a thorough steam brushing may have taken 
the place of sponging to some extent, al- 
though even at that time the value of spong- 
ing was well recognized. 

The most efficient method of sponging is 
practiced by the small tailor when he wets a 


cloth and after wringing out the surplus 
water, spreads it evenly on the face of the 
goods and then rolls both up smoothly and 
evenly, letting them lie in this form for four 


to five hours. By this time the cloth will 
have absorbed most of the inoisture, thus ef- 
fectually removing the press lustre, and the 
action of the moisture on the cloth will tend 
to shrink it so it can be made into a garment 
and stand the various manipulations required 
without detriment. This is the most primi- 
tive way of doing the work and though many 
machines are in daily use we cannot get away 
from the fact that this old method is still the 
most thorough. 

It matters little how successful the old 
fashioned way is, it has to give way to the 
new and improved manner of doing things, 
even if the results are far from being so sat- 
isfactory as the former. There are many 
machines in use which are able to do the 
work as nearly satisfactory as it will ever be 
done by machine, provided a proper amount 
of time is given the goods for the shrinking 
process. 

While three elements, pressure, moisture 
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and heat are required to full woolen goods, 
it is necessary to employ but one of them in 
the sponging process and that one is mois- 
ture. However, if this moisture is supplied 
by means of steam, as is done in the steam 
brushing process, much if not all of the bene- 
fit to be derived from moisture is lost on ac- 
count of the attendant heat of the steam. 
This may be easily observed by handling a 
piece of cloth which is being steam brushed. 
While the press effect has been removed and 
the several threads again assume their nor- 
mal shape, there is no perceptible moisture, 
unless the steaming is carried to excess and 
that, of course, is worse than no steaming. 
For these reasons it has long been recog- 
nized that some other way of getting mois- 
ture into the goods is required. The oldest 
of these devices is the dewing or dampening 
machine, originally made in England, but 
which has found a foothold in this country 
also. This machine consists of a series of 
two nozzles, one connected with a box con- 
taining water, and the other with a fan for 
air pressure. The nozzles are placed at right 
angles to each other so that the horizontal 
nozzle will blow a strong current of air right 
at the point of the vertically placed nozzle. 
The water in the box is supplied automati- 
cally and is kept at such a level that a drop 
will appear at the point of the nozzle without 
running down. If then the fan is started the 
current of air will take this drop, which is 
immediately replaced by another, and blow 
it into a very fine spray. 

The goods are passed slowly in front of 
this spray, but not near enough to catch any 
heavy drops which are occasionally thrown 
out. In this manner a very fine dew-like 
spray is deposited upon the cloth which 
passes under slight tension. The only 
trouble with a machine of this kind is that if 
the amount of moisture which it is desired to 
put on the goods is large, the operation will 
have to be repeated again and often it is nec- 
essary to run them three times to get the re- 
quired results. 

Machine builders have devised other ma- 
chines to accomplish the same results. The 
simplest affair of this kind is the wire brush 
machine. It consists of a wire brush which 
takes up the water and by centrifugal force 
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converts it into a fine spray. The only 
trouble with this machine is that it is liable 
to throw drops of water on the goods. To 
overcome this difficulty plates called de- 
flectors were fixed to the machine to guard 
against drops. Another machine which has 
attained quite a reputation supplies the 
water by means of a pipe having a narrow 
slot cut in it, and the water is forced through 
this pipe and slot to a rapidly revolving 
cylinder covered with a fillet composed of a 
rubber foundation with long bronze wire 
tecth. The water of course hangs to the 
teeth as the cylinder revolves until the teeth 
come in contact with a stationary wire comb 
fixed on an iron rod lying parallel with the 
cylinder. When the cylinder wires come in 
contact with the comb, a vibration is caused 
and the water is thrown off in a fine spray. 
This action is made easier by the air thrown 
out by the constantly revolving wires, so that 
it actually resembles a fine mist or fog. As 
there is no chance for any drops to get on 
the goods, this form of dampening has been 
quite successful. The builders recommend 
that the goods be rolled up tightly on 
wooden rolls to allow the moisture to pene- 
trate thoroughly. While I have no objection 
to the rolling up of the goods, and in fact 
think it a very good idea, I do object to their 
being rolled tightly. Let them be wound 
loose and thus prevent tension as far as pos- 
sible. 

Still another type of dewing or dampening 
machine deserves mention. For some reason 
the excellence of its work is such that it bids 
fair to surpass most of the others. While all 
these machines depend upon the wire cov- 
ered cylinder with its rotary motion to pro- 
duce the fine spray required, they differ 
greatly as to the means of supplying the 
water. Most of them suffer greatly in their 
efficiency if the water is not positively pure 
and free from sediment. This new machine 
was designed chiefly to overcome the difficul- 
ties attendant upon impure water. A filter 
through which all the water has to pass is 
attached to the machine, and this filter is 
fitted with a wire brush so arranged that 
when any sediment collects on the filter 
screen, the brush may be pushed against the 
screen and twisted around a few times, thus 
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causing the sediment to drop into a drip pipe 
and be carried off. The attachment to fur- 
nish the water for the spray consists of a 
number of jets or small valves, usually about 
thirty, and each of these valves carries a 
screw cap with a small perforation. If for 
any reason one of these valves should be- 
come clogged, which on account of the filter 
arrangement is hardly likely to occur, it may 
at any time be easily removed and cleaned 
independently of the rest. 

Underneath the jets are two 
plates; one stationary and of sheet iron, the 
other movable and made of brass. Each of 
these plates is perforated with as many one- 
inch holes as there are jets or valves on the 
machine and these holes come directly under 
the jets. When the machine is stopped the 
streams from the jets pass down through 
these holes into the drip pan and thence to 
the sewer. The movable brass plate is con- 
nected with the shipper in such a manner that 
when the machine is started it slides over the 
iron plate far enough to cover the holes and 
the streams of water striking the plate are 
broken into a fine spray without the aid of 
the customary wire cylinder. 


valves or 


The machine 
is also fitted with a pressure regulator by 
means of which the amount of dampness is 
controlled toa nicety. Any degree of damp- 
ness may thus be obtained. The regulater 
is a water valve, but there must be a pressure 
of at least fifty pounds. In mills where the 
pressure is below this point, a small rotary 
pump can be fitted to the machine. 

After giving this review of the sponging 
process and its utility, it remains to be said 
that the tendency of the times, for the finish- 
ing of fine goods ‘with a worsted effect, is 
towards the old-fashioned methods. No mat- 
ter what expedient is adopted there still is a 
decided feeling of nap to the face when goods 
are finished on that is, the 
goods will feel smooth one way and rough 
the other. No matter how slight this effect 
is, it is not wanted on fine goods. Besides 
this the several threads are flattened in such 
a way that it takes quite a thorough sponging 
before they natural shape. 
Aside from this the sponging process may 
be made a very important part of the finish- 
ing of goods with a worsted finish. The so- 


a rotary press; 


their 


assume 
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called “London shrunk” finish is in reality 
not a finish, but a very thorough sponging. 

[t was originated by a man named Farr, 
who runs a finishing establishment in Lon- 
don. On account of the high salaries which 
he is known to pay his men, it is quite easy 
for him to keep secret the methods by which 
he achieves such good results, but enough 
has leaked out to show that the process is 
very simple and in line with the sponging 
process, only much more thorough. The 
goods are finished in the usual manner in 
all respects until they reach the pressing 


process, then they are immersed in hot wa- 
7 


ter, immediately taken from this bath and 
immersed in cold water. The surplus water 
is then squeezed out and the pieces hung on 
poles to dry. 

In England the old paper press with hy- 
draulic pressure is still in general use. That 
this manner of pressing has much to do with 
the splendid results obtained by the “London 
shrunk” finish cannot be doubted, and trials 
which have been made here along those lines 
are beginning to convince the makers of 
finer grades of goods that the rotary presses, 
although excellent from a labor-saving point 
of view, should not be employed on fine 
goods. Several trials have been made to use 
a machine for the London finish. One of 
these is shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. It consists of two tanks, C, in which 
are placed rolls, A, over which the cloth, F, 
passes. At the end of the second tank a pair 
of squeeze rolls, B, are fixed. To the lower 
one is attached a pulley. The larger middle 
roll, A, which is the same size as the squeeze 


roll, B, also has a pulley of the same size at- 
tached and by means of a belt, C, these two 
rolls are kept at a uniform speed, thus les- 
sening the strain on the goods. D is the 
steam pipe; E E are the water pipes. - The 
machine is driven by means of a pulley and 


belt attached to the other side of the lower 
squeeze roll not shown in the diagram. 
—_—_—__. 9 
WELFARE WORK — PROVISION FOR 
PHYSICAL COMFORT OF PRIM- 
ARY IMPORTANCE. 


BY GERTRUDE BEEKS 
Secretary of the Welfare Department of the National Civi: 
Federation. 


Welfare work, as advocated by the wel- 
fare department of the National Civic Fed- 
eration, is defined as “Especial consideration 
on the part of the employer for the wel- 
fare of his employes.” Some of the subjects 
involved are: 

Sanitary Work Places: Systems for  pro- 
viding pure drinking water; for ventilation, in- 
cluding the cooling of superheated places, and de- 
vices for exhausting dust and removing gases; for 
lighting the work places; and for guarding ma- 
chinery. Wash rooms with hot and cold water, 
towels and soap; shower baths for moulders and 
stationary firemen; emergency hospitals; locker 
rooms; seats for women; laundries for men’s over- 
alls or women’s uniforms; use of elevators for 
women; luncheon rooms; rest rooms or train- 
men’s rest houses. 

Recreation: The social hall for dancing 
ties, concerts, theatricals, billiards, pool or 
bowling; the gymnasium, athletic field, roof gar- 
den, vacations and summer excursions for em- 
ployes. : 

Educational: Classes for apprentices; in 
cooking, dressmaking, millinery, first aid to the 
injured; night classes for technical training; kin- 
dergartens and libraries. 

Housing: Homes rented or sold to employes, 
and boarding houses. 

Miscellaneous: Funds for insurance, pensions, 
savings, or lending money in times of stress. 


THE PRESSING NEEDS OF EMPLOYES. 

After giving consideration to the first es- 
sentials to the welfare of the employes— 
steady work, an equitable wage and reason- 
able hours—the employer’s attention should 
be directed toward meeting the pressing ne- 
cessities for the physical well being of the 
employes in their place of work. 

LIGHT AND VENTILATION. 

Dark work rooms are depressing and they 
are also the cause of many accidents. In 
the erection of new mills, either of concrete 
or steel, employers are devoting much of 
the wall space to windows. It goes with- 
out saying that sunshine adds greatly to the 
cheer, and, consequently, to the health of 
the workers. In old mills, the dark corners 
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may be illuminated by proper systems of ar- 
tificial light, as has been demonstrated by 
more than one employer who has taken care 
to have the rays so diffused that the glare 
will not cause headaches, or shadows which 
would interfere with the work. 

Systems of ventilation which permit the 
complete change of air in the work rooms 
at least fifteen minutes are installed 
in modern structures. 


every 
Employers are begin- 
the desirability 


ning to rezlize of going to 


—_—_ 





\ ANITAKY DRINKING FOUNTAIN. 


the extent of installing such systems in old 
buildings. In one notable case the cost of 
installation was $6,000, but the reduction, 
thereafter, of the percentage of absences 
because of illness was so great that the em- 
ployer was compensated for the outlay. He 
also found that while previously the em- 
ployes were likely to become stupid the lat- 
ter part of the afternoon, the new system 
maintained alertness during the entire day. 

It has also been found advantageous to 
install, even in the old cotton mills, exhaust 
systems for the removal of the lint resultant 
from the first processes of manufacture. 
Where it is necessary to humidify the air in 
the textile industry, employers have found 
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that the cold water spray provides an at- 
mospheric condition much more comfortable 
for the operatives than the steam spray. 


DRINKING WATER. 


Some employers have the drinking water, 
which is brought from driven wells, subject- 
ed to a monthly chemical analysis to detect 
any change in its character. In other loca- 
tions the source of supply being satisfactory, 
the careful employer may secure pure drink- 
ing water by filtration, while some have 
found it necessary to go so far as to install 
systems for distillation. 

Drinking water easily accessible and at a 
healthful temperature is greatly appreciated 
by the laborers. In some instances drinking 
fountains with cups are set at convenient 
places in the mills, while in many cases we 
find installed the new sanitary fountain, 
which permits the water to bubble into the 
mouth of the operative, and reduce the dan- 
ger of contracting tuberculosis. 

There are different methods adopted for 
cooling the water. Where there are driven 
wells the water is sometimes kept in con- 
stant circulation and delivered to the foun- 
tains at the temperature of about 55 degrees. 
Sometimes the water is cooled by having the 
feed pipes coiled about the ice in tanks pro- 
vided for the purpose, thus preventing the 
direct contact of the water. 


LOCKER AND DRESSING ROOMS. 


Progressive employers are providing sep- 
arate dressing rooms with individual metal 
lockers for men and women employes. 
These lockers ensure the ventilation of the 
clothing and prevent the accumulation 
of vermin. It is quite customary to require 
each employe to deposit from 15 to 25 cents 
for the locker key, which sum is refunded 
when the key is returned upon leaving the 
employ of the company. A further advan- 
tage of the locker system is that it prevents 
the stealing of the effects of the employes. 

Some employers have arranged to have 
steam pipes underneath the lockers for the 
purpose of drying the clothing on stormy 
days. As many employes are obliged to 
walk long distances their work, this con- 
sideration prevents much illness. 
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WASH ROOMS. 


now displacing the a 


of 


Individual bowls 


unsanitary troughs in which a 


are 


number 1¢ 


LOCKERS FOR DRYING 
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idual bowls, have been introduced in small 
s well as large factories. 
‘nces are applicable to both. 


Sanitary conven- 
In old shops 


WET CLOTHING. 


A WASHROOM AND LOCKER. 


workers were expected to “wash up” in the 


same water. Fine wash rooms, with indi- 


where there is no space for wash rooms as 
additions to the factory rooms, it has been 
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found possible to place batteries of individ- 
1al bowls in the work rooms. An attendant 
turns on the water shortly before closing 
time, and the employes are permitted to 
wash in relays before the whistle blows. 
This does not interfere with the discipline, 
nor does it ordinarily reduce the output 
Where troughs are already installed, the up- 
to-date employer is equipping them with in- 
lividual enameled iron basins, which are set 
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down the cost of production, and if janitor 
service is added to his accounts he is likely 
to neglect his “housekeeping” duties. Fur- 
thermore, it is a hardship upon the house- 
wife to be obliged to laundry towels which 
the working members of the family require 
for factory use, and it necessitates an ex- 
pense, which the average employe cannot af- 
ford, to furnish a sufficient supply of towels. 
\nother element necessary to ensure the use 


A WASHROOM WITH INDIVIDUAL BOWLS, HOT WATER AND SOAP, 


in the trough and may be emptied into it. 

A system for washing is much better than 
the old “sneaking off” process. The old sys- 
tem of buckets would not have been so bad 
if there had been any place to keep them. 
As they were constantly stolen, friction was 
caused among employes. Another disadvan- 
tage in the bucket method was the wasting 
of time by the employes in going back and 
forth to procure water during working 
hours. 

It has been thoroughly demonstrated that 
employes will use these facilities if an at- 
tendant is provided to keep the rooms in 
cleanly, sanitary condition and to supply tow- 
els. To ensure cleanliness it is necessary to 
have good janitor service, the cost of which 
should not be charged to the different de- 
partments. A foreman is expected to keep 


of the wash rooms is the provision of soap 
and hot water, for in unclean industries the 
workmen cannot remove the dirt with cold 


water and no In one cotton mill 
steam is piped to the wash basins for the 
purpose of heating the water. 

Even in textile mills the stationary fire- 
men should not be forgotten. Where no 
provision is made for them to bathe and put 
on dry clothing before starting home, they 


are likely to contract cold. 


SOap. 


SEATS FOR WOMEN. 


Even where women have been said to hold 
“walking jobs,” the use of a little ingenuity 
has resulted in finding a way for them to be 
seated upon chairs, the legs of which are on 
rollers fitted into grooved rails. This has 
enabled one woman to operate seven ma- 
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chines. In the textile industry there 
some processes of manufacture which would 
enable the operative to sit only occasionally, 
but seats should be provided, for a moment’s 
rest now and then helps to maintain strength 
and health. Care should be taken to select 
proper seats which may be adjusted to the 
height of the employe, and where they are 
seated at work constantly, back rests and 
foot rests should be included. 


are 


ELEVATOR SERVICE. 
Employers are learning that women who 


laboriously climb the stairs to the up- 


4 LUNCH 


per floors of the factory are not in as good 
condition for work as when a way is found 
to conserve the energy by the use of ele- 


vators. Here again a little ingenuity will 
enable the considerate employer to arrange 
for the use of the freight elevator in old 
mills. Very progressive is the woolen man- 
ufacturer who is placing in his new mill an 
escalator designed to transport two thou- 
sand employes up five and six stories in five 
minutes. 
LUNCH ROOMS. 

In communities where employes have 

only a half hour at noon or live in remote 


places, the factory lunch room is recognized 


(1400 


as essential to the welfare of employes. 
These lunch rooms will be utilized when the 
tastes of employes are consulted in supply- 
ing the food. Laboring men require large 
portions of meat and vegetables, whereas 
women prefer more service. Pie 
should always be provided, and ice cream 
should not be forgotten. We sometimes 
hear it said that employes will not avail them- 
selves the lunch 
food, at prices 
within reach of their wages, in an attractive 
lunch room, will ensure its success. 


dainty 


of opportunities to 


Good 


use 


rooms. wholesome 


ROOM. 


A factory menu for one week where there 
is a Saturday half holiday: 


Monday. 


Pot roast, boiled potato, mashed turnip. 
Apple pie ramkebece Seen edeeeehscneenae” OM 
Cottage pudding, lemon sauce .,.......... 03 
SE Newey icine tebe eeiecenedevetas OD 
Rolls Le EER CURE AR Ee acewewelbe - Oe 
ME. Gkebavccr men pelastaraess s sobesct se | OS 
Tea 


Milk 


.$0 10 


02 
02 


Tuesday. 


Meat pie, mashed potato ...... 
Cranberry pie 

Apple pie 

Layer cake 

Doughnuts 

Rolls 
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Wedneseday. 
Boiled lamb, caper sauce, scalloped potato.. 
Cream pie hatha aoaltas coin eaten wie ont eo al 
Mince and apple pie 
Doughnuts 
Rolls: s.. 
Chocolate 


Thursday. 


soiled ham, mashed potato, macaroni 
Custard pie 

\pple pie 

3 nee rbread 


A FACTORY HOSPITAL WHERE 


Doughnuts "3 , oI 
orig coo wea eyes cek a emateneecanees, ae 
Friday. 

Baked haddock, mashed potato scalloped 
MS SSS S sa dieacteat eawentocce aaa 8 

Squash pie 03 

0 er ee er ee ee 


ME. score Gvneccmutcrssesnernr shane ae 
Ps vases pacers , oI 


Where employes cannot be refreshed with 
an outing at noon time, it has been found 
advantageous to throw open the windows of 
the work rooms and give them physical ex- 
ercise before lunch. It is highly important 
to provide a smoking room adjacent to the 
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men’s lunch room to secure a more liberal 
patronage. 


REST ROOMS AND EMERGENCY HOSPITALS. 


Women who have been overcome are fre- 
quently able to return to work after relax- 
ing and resting for an hour or receiving 
treatment in the emergency hospital. Where 
there is no rest room, women will be found 
lying upon the floor in the toilet room, or 


> 


FIFTY ACCIDENTS A DAY ARE TREATED. 


when quite ill, stretched across two chairs. 
Where emergency hospitals have been in- 
stalled, it has been found that instead of 
being patronized now and then, as had been 
anticipated, the men have used them con- 
tinually. For instance, before the installa- 
tion of the hospital, when a man injured his 
hand, he would be satisfied with putting a 
piece of waste upon it. Blood poisoning fol- 
lowed and he was laid up for a few days. 
With the advent of the hospital, every injury 
receives immediate attention and the nen 
are not obliged to lay off for slight accidents. 
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ASTRAKHAN EFFECTS. 


At present astrakhan effects are made on 
plush by first crowding the goods into a sack 
and then winding a cord tightly around it in 
order to crumple the plush together. In 
this form the goods are boiled in water or 
subjected to the action of steam in a boiler. 
When opend up the nap is marked with the 
well-known astrakhan effect. 


An improved process for obtaining this 
finish has recently been brought out in 
France. After crowding the cloth into the 
sack and tying it with cords, the sack, S, is 
shoved into a conical kier, R, which may be 
of wood, iron or other material. It has a 
cover, C, which is tightly screwed into place. 
The steam enters the kier through the pipe, 
V, above the cloth, forces its way through 
the goods,.and in doing so presses the sack 
downward against the sides of the kier. This 
has the effect of compressing the goods 
solidly, thus increasing the efficiency of the 
process. As the cloth and sack are pressed 
downwardly all the steam is forced through 
the goods. It is said that the process is 
much simpler and occupies less time than 
the old method. —L’Industrie Lainiere. 


THE SZCZEPANIK PHOTOGRAPHIC PRO- 
CESS FOR JACQUARD DESIGNS. 


The final dissolution of the Aktiengesell- 
schaft fuer Szczepanik Textil-Industrie, a 
company founded in Austria in 1898 to ex- 
ploit the Szczepanik photographic process 
for jacquard designs, marks the complete 
failure of an enterprise that was widely ad- 
vertised as marking a revolution in jacquard 
weaving. Incidentally it furnishes another 
example of how easily investors are deceived 
by the honest enthusiasm of inventors 

In a recent article in Konfectionaer, a 
brief account of the corporation is given. 
The directors of the company met at Kra- 
kow and decided to sell the patents as soon 
as a buyer could be found. At this session 
the preferred stockholders were awarded a 
10 per cent. dividend to be paid upon the 
dissolution of the corporation; the common 
stockholders receive nothing in return for 
their investment. Upon its organization in 
1898, the company came into possession of 
the patents of Jean Szczepanik, a Galician 
teacher of textiles. The capital stock 
amounted to $225,000, headquarters being in 
Vienna. Machinery was set up at a cost of 
$14,000. It took but a short time, how- 
ever, to discover that the Szezepanik patents, 
although all right in theory, were almost 
completely lacking in practical value. The 
photographic process, which was essential to 
the production of the designs, required a 
great deal of time and was involved in so 
many difficulties as to make it impractica- 
ble. Moreover when the photograph was 
obtained the results were unsatisfactory, and 
the cost of the process was much higher than 
if the patterns had been made by hand. In 
addition to this it was found that the Szcze- 
panik process could not be used for large 
patterns, such as those required for tapes- 
try and carpets. The edges of the large pat- 
terns were so cloudy and imperfect as to 
make it impossible to obtain a working de- 
sign. 

After six years of struggling with unsur- 
mountable difficulties connected with the 
process, the corporation has finally been dis- 
solved. The greater part of the machinery 
was sold for $1200. 
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LESSON XIX 


COMBINING TWO TWILLS IN THE FORMATION 
OF NEW DIAGONALS. 

Combining two regular 45° twills, of even 
repeats, pick and pick alternately from one 
weave and then from the other, results in 
a most excellent collection of weaves for 
woolen, worsted, cotton and silk fabrics. It 
will be readilly understood that the more 
broken up we select these foundation weaves 
for the construction of the new diagonals, 
the more broken up the effect in the final 
weave will be. 

In order to clearly explain the subject 
to the reader, the accompanying four plates 
of weaves are given, representing at the same 
time a most excellent collection of small, well 
broken up weaves for practical use, some of 
them being weaves met with every season, 
whereas others may be the means for new 
special effects. One of the main features of 
advantage to manufacturers in connec- 
tion with these diagonals is the well broken 
up effect of the new weaves compared to 
similar diagonals obtained by other methods 
of drafting. 

It would be useless for us to further dwell 
on the advantages of these weaves with ref- 
erence to textile manufacturing, their use be- 
ing unlimited, and for which reason we will 
at once proceed with describing their con- 
struction, in turn explaining to the reader 
how any amount of other new weaves of this 
kind may be obtained by him by simply pro- 
ceeding similarly to explanation herewith 
given in connection with the few founda- 
tion weaves selected by us for explaining 
the subject. 

Weave Fig. 1 shows us 
the *—,, 6 harness, 45° twill. 

Weave Fig. 2 gives us one repeat of the 
254,, 6 harness 45° twill. Drafting now one 
pick from weave number one to alternate 
with one pick from weave number two, and 
starting in each instance with the first pick 


one repeat of 


A. POSSELT. 


of each weave, will result in the new diag- 
onal weave given in diagram Fig. 3, and 


which in the first repeat is shown in cor- 


responding type compared to its two founda- 
tion weaves, whereas in the second repeat 
the weave is shown in one kind of type only, 


since this will give a better practical ex- 
pression of this weave to the student. Fol- 
lowing the two kinds of type used in the 
first repeat of weave Fig. 3, and comparing 
the same carefully with weaves Figs. 1 and 
2 respectively, will at once reveal its con- 
struction, M™ type in weave Fig. 3, referring 
to the picks drafted from weave Fig. 1, and 
* type in weave Fig. 3 referring to the picks 
drafted respectively from weave Fig. 2. 

Combining two 6-harness twills in this 
way for a diagonal will not increase the num- 
ber of harnesses for the latter, the same, 
like its foundation weaves, calling for six 
harnesses; however, at the same time it will 
be readily understood that the combining of 
these two 45° twill weaves filling ways, i. e., 
calling for 6 picks of each weave, will nat- 
urally result in 6 * 2 = 12 picks for the 
repeat of the new diagonal filling ways. 

The next point we have to take into con- 
sideration is the change of starting the draft- 
ing of one or the other foundation twill, i. e., 
the difference in intermixing the various 
picks of the two weaves, and for which rea- 
son we will that in connection 
with the combination of any two 6-harness 
twills for foundation weaves, these new diag- 


readilv see 


onals can be constructed from the same iden- 
tical two weaves, a feature readily explained 
to the student by weaves Figs. 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, all of which have the same 
two 45° twills for their foundation as weave 
Fig. 3 had, the drafting of one of the founda- 
tion twills (weave Fig. 2), however, being in 


means of 


every instance started on a different pick; 
for example, in connection with weave Fig. 
4 we drafted the foundation twill, weave Fig. 
1, the same as done in connection with weave 
Fig. 3, on every uneven numbered pick of 
the new diagonal; however, in connection 
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with weave Fig. 2, we started drafting for 
the new diagonal with pick 2 in place of-pick 
I, as done in connection with weave Fig. 
3, the result being a new diagonal, as will 
be readily seen by the student. In order 
to give no chance for a misunderstanding, 
we herewith quote the drafting of this weave 
in detail. 








Ist pick diagonal No. 4 = No. 1 pick twill No. 1 
2nd pick diagonal No. 


4=— 2p ck twill No. 2 
3rd pick diagonal No. 4 = No. 2 pick twill No. 1 
4th pick diagonal No. 4 = No. 3 pick twill No. 2 
5th pick diagonal No. 4 = No. 3 pick twill No. 1 
6th pick diagonal No. 4 = No. 4 pick twill No. 2 
7th pick diagonal No. 4 = No. 4 pick twill No. 1 
8th pick diagonal No. 4 = No. 5 pick twill No. 2 
gth pick diagonal No. 4 = No. § pick twill No. 1 
10th pick diagonal No. 4 = No. 6 pick twill No. 2 
11th pick diagonal No. 4 = No. 6 pick twill No. 1 
12th pick diagonal No. 4 = No. 1 pick twill No. 2 


In connection with diagonal weave Fig. 5, 
we drafted weave I the same as before, start- 
ing weave 2 in this instance with its pick 
3, resulting in turn again in a new diagonal 
compared to weaves 3 and 4. 

Weave Fig. 6 is obtained from the com- 
bination of weaves 1 and 2 by starting to 
draft weave Fig. 1 with its first pick, whereas 
using in connection with weave Fig. 2 its 
fourth pick. 

Leaving the starting of weave Fig. 1 again 
the same as before, but starting the drafting 





. 
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ry 


of weave Fig. 2 with its fifth pick will result 
in the new diagonal weave in Fig. 7. 

Changing again the drafting of weave Fig 
2 in order to obtain a new diagonal, i. e., be- 
ginning it with its sixth pick, and leaving 
the drafting o1 Fig. 1 undisturbed, results in 
the new diagonal given in Fig. 8. 

\ll six diagonal weaves thus quoted re- 
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peat on 6 warp threads 12 picks, and form 
weaves extensively used in connection with 
worsted and cotton dress goods, weave Fig. 
8 being also well adapted for woolen diag- 
onals on account of its easy interlacing of 
the threads, as well as showing a well de- 
fined and prominent diagonal line. 

Explanation thus far given in connection 
with these two 6-harness 45° foundation twills 
will at once show us that out of the com- 
bination of any two different 45° twills, by 
means of changing the drafting of one or 
the other twill, using alternately one pick 
from one weave and one pick from the other 
weave, we will obtain 6 new diagonals, cer- 
tainly an easy method to get weaves for 
practical work. 

We will now devote our attention to two 
different repeating foundation twills, i. e., 
weaves Figs. 9 and 10, being respectively 
the 251, and 2,%;, 7 harness 45° twills, 
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the combination of which, pick and pick, 
is previously indicated, must in this in- 
tance result in 7 new diagonals, a feature 
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respectively beginning in each instance with 
number 
in weave Fig. 11, which refers to weave Fig. 


ne pick of said weave (see M@ type 


SRS, Bee 


tS) eee 


readily proven by means of weaves Figs. 11 
to and inclusive of Fig. 17, the repeat of 
each of these 7 diagonals being 7 warp 
threads 


14 picks. 


In connection with weave Fig. 11, as 
clearly shown by means of its first half re- 
peat, weaves Figs. 9 and Io are drafted 


4 


9, and *k type in Fig. 11 refers to Fig. 10). 
In connection with weaves Figs.12, 13, 14, 

15, 16 and 17 we observed the same, starting 

with number one pick of weave Fig. 9 in 


each and every instance changing, however, 
the starting of weave Fig. 10 in each and 
every instance, viz.: 
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In weave Fig. 12 we started with 

pick number 2 of weave Fig. 10 
In weave Fig. 13 we started with 

pick number 3 of weave Fig. 10 
In weave Fig. 14 we started with 

pick number 4 of weave Fig. 10 
In weave Fig. 15 we started with 

pick number 5 of weave Fig. 10 
In weave Fig. 16 we started with 

pick number 6 of weave Fig. 10 
In weave Fig. 17 we started with 

pick number 7 of weave Fig. 10 

Weaves 20 to 28 show another collection 
of these diagonals, the same having for their 
foundation the two 8 harness 45° twills given 
respectively in connection with weaves Figs. 
18 and 19, viz., the 2,1;1, and 4;1,, regular 
45° twills. 

Weave Fig. 18 we kept uniformly draft- 
ing identical, beginning with pick number 
one, for each of the new diagonals, whereas 
in connection with weave Fig. 19 we 
changed its starting of drafting in each diag- 
onal, beginning in every instance with an- 
other pick, using in weave Fig. 20 pick num- 
ber one of weave Fig. 19. 

Weave Fig. 21 is a duplicate of weave Fig. 
20, with the difference of being shown in 
one kind of type in order to better show 
the effect of the weave with reference -to 
cloth structure; whereas the two kinds of 
type used in connection with diagram Fig. 
20, in turn, will more clearly show the draft- 
ing for the new weave, as done pick and pick 
alternately from weaves Figs. 18 and 19, the 
type used in connection with diagram 20 cor- 
responding to type used for indicating the 
foundation twills 18 and 19 respectively, i. 
e., @ type in weave Fig. 20 refers to weave 
Fig. 18, and *F type in diagram 20 refers to 
weave Fig. 19. 

In connection with diagonal 22 we started 
the drafting of weave Fig. 19 with its pick 
number 2, changing it to pick number 3 for 
the diagonal 23, to pick number 4 for diag- 
onal 24, to pick number 5 for diagonal 25, 
to pick number 6 for diagonal 26, to pick 
number 7 for diagonal 27, and finally to pick 
number 8, or its last pick, for diagonal 28, 
the result being 8 different diagonals which 
repeat on 8 warp threads and 16 picks. 

In our second plate of weaves we have 
shown 10 new diagonals, each and every one 
obtained by combining in a different way the 
and V1, 10 harness 45° 


3525 twills, given 
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respectively 
29 and 30. 

Diagonal 31 shows the combination of 
these two 45° foundation twills, beginning 
drafting of each of them uniformly with their 
number one pick. 

In connection with weaves Figs. 32 to 40 
we kept the drafting of weave Fig. 29 uni- 
form, as done in connection with weave Fig. 
31, i. e., beginning in every instance with its 
number one pick, whereas the drafting of 
weave Fig. 30 has been changed in every 
instance, beginning with pick number 2 for 
diagonal 32, pick number 3 for diagonal 33, 
pick number 4 for diagonal 34, pick num- 
ber 5 for diagonal 35, pick number 6 for 
diagonal 36, pick number 7 for diagonal 37, 
pick number 8 for diagonal 38, pick num- 
ber 9 for diagonal 39, and finally pick num- 
ber 10 for diagonal 40, every one of the diag- 
onals thus quoted being a new different 
weave than the one before, and each and 
everyone repeating on 10 X 20. 

Weave Fig. 31 is again shown in two kinds 
of type in its first repeat, in order to simplify 
its construction to the reader, its second re- 
peat being shown in one kind of type only, 
the other nine diagonals being shown in one 
kind of type only, but their construction can 
be readily traced by the student from ex- 
planation given back to the two 10 harness 
45° twills, Figs. 29 and 30, respectively. 

Our third plate of weaves shows us the 


in connection with weaves Figs. 


combination of two 12 harness 45° twills 


combined, alternately pick and pick, together 
for the formation of 12 new diagonals. 

The same as before, one of the weaves, 
weave Fig. 41 in this instance, we drafted 
uniformly, always beginning with its pick 
number, one for every one of the new diag- 
onals, whereas in connection with the other 
foundation twill, weave 42 in this instance, in 
every instance we began drafting one pick 
later; for example, starting in’ connection 
with weave Fig. 43 with its first pick, in con- 
nection with weave Fig. 44 with its second 
pick, and finally ending in connection with 
weave Fig. 54 with its twelfth pick, the result 
being twelve new diagonals, each and every 
one repeating on 12 X 24. 

It would be useless to go much in detail 
with our fourth plate of weaves any further 
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than to mention that the same contains 16 
new diagonals, each and everyone different, 
each and everyone having for itS foundation 
the 4,2,1,25 and the 2;4;*,+,, 16 harness 
45° twills, each and everyone repeating on 
16X 32. 

One of the foundation weaves, weave Fig. 
55 in this instance, in every instance has 
been drafted identical for each and every 
new diagonal, beginning. in each instance 
with its number one pick, whereas in con- 
nection with weave Fig. 56 the starting of 
drafting has been changed in connection 
with each and every diagonal, starting in 
connection with diagonal 57 with pick 1, in 
connection with diagonal 58 with its pick 2, 
and finishing the series of diagonals given, in 
connection with weave Fig. 72 with starting 
the drafting 
pick. 

[It will be readily understood from explana- 
tion thus far given in connection with this 
system of weaves, that an endless variety of 
new weaves, new diagonals, can be obtained 
by following rules given, resulting in many 
instances in some of the best diagonals pos- 
sible to be produced, more particularly when 
reflecting upon broken up affairs. 


of weave Fig. 56 with its 16th 


Lesson: 


7k) 
the bt 


Produce 8 new diagonals by combining 


r, 5 harness 45° twill with the 2,8, 8 
harness 45° twill, the new diagonals to repeat 


on 8 16. 
(2) Produce 9 new diagonals by combin- 
twill the 


9g harness 45° twill, the new diagonal 


ing the 2,2, 9 harness, 45 with 


Se 
a. = 


to repeat on 9X 18. 
(3) 


‘4 
a 4 


Produce ro diagonals by combining the 


10 harness 45° twill with the 1,2,2, 10 


1 2 2 
harness 45° twill, the new diagonals to repeat 


on 10 X 20. 


(4) 
ing the 25,1, 12 twill with the 


i723, 11 harness 45° twill, the new diagonal to 


Produce 11 new diagonals by combin- 


° 


harness 45 


repeat on 11 X 22. 
(5) 


2_2_3 
, = 


Produce 12 new diagonals by combin- 


12 harness 45° twill with the 1,2,3, 12 
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harness 45° twill with the new diagonals 
repeat on 12X 24. 
ED 


A NEW APPARATUS FOR LUSTERING 
SILK THREADS. 


The same has for its purpose to provid 
means for lustering and finishing silk 
threads, this being accomplished 
means of immersing said silk threads in a 
bath containing a suitable liquid, and then 
drying and lustering them by passing them 
from the bath over a suitably heated surface 

The inventor of the new apparatus, E 
Pohl of Paterson, claims that one of the main 
faults found in other machines of this char- 
acter, is, that a considerable quantity of solu 
tion from the threads, as the latter pass from 
the bath to the heated surface, is deposited, 
upon the approach end of the heated surface, 
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where the same dries and cakes, in turn seri 
ously interfering with the proper working oi 
the apparatus, and also tending to injure th: 
threads by soiling them. 

To overcome these disadvantages, tlh: 
present machine is equipped with a heated 
body having a plurality of contact surfaces 
over which the threads pass, before coming 
into contact with the main heating surface 

In order to understand the working of this 
apparatus properly, the following illustra 
tions are given, of which Fig. 1 shows a view 
in central vertical longitudinal section of the 
new improved apparatus, Fig. 2 being a: 
enlarged plan view, partly in horizontal se: 
tion, showing the movable heated body and 
contiguous parts. Fig. 3 is an enlarged 
detail sectional view of the same. 

Numerals of reference accompanying th¢ 
illustrations indicate thus: 1 shows a trough 
which contains the required liquid and 
through which the silk threads, 2, are drawn 
The threads then pass over a sponge, 3, situ- 
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ated in a perforated trough, 4, and in turn 
over a felt pad, 5, suitably mounted, and 
whereby the superfluous liquid, as carried up 
by the threads, may be returned to the bath 
or suitably absorbed. 

After leaving the felt pad the threads pass 
over a heated absorber, 6, comprising a per- 
forated steam pipe, 7, suitably covered with 
felt, 8, or other absorbent material, and 
finally onto the heated flat surface, 9, of the 


top of a steam table, 10. The latter is heated 


by means of steam pipes comprising headers, 
II, and connecting pipes, 12. 

Steam is admitted from a suitable source 
of supply, 13, to the front header, 11, and 
exhausted through a pipe, 14, from the rear 
header. 

The approach portion, 15, of the steam 
table is arranged as a separate and removable 
portion for cleaning purposes. 

Between the trough, 1, and the approach 
end, 15, of the main heating surface, a mem- 
ber, 16, is situated, being square in cross sec- 
tion, and revolubly mounted upon trunnions, 
17, comprising branches 
pipe, 18. 

On account of the member, 16, being 
square in cross section and also for the fuct 
that said member is revoluble, it will be read- 
ily understood that different successive sides 
can be presented for engagement with the 


from the steam 
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threads. Thus as one contact surface be- 


dirty, a fresh contact surface is 
brought into use, it being understood that 
the member, 16, is held stationary during 
the normal operation of the machine. 

As seen from the illustration, Fig. 3, the 
member, 16, is hollow, steam being admitted 
thereto from pipes, 


comes 


18, for the purpose of 
The silk threads in passing 
from the bath will pass over one of the sur- 
faces of the members, 16, 


heating same. 


before passing to 
the steam table, the said surface of the mem- 
ber, 16, thus receiving and removing as 
much as possible of the surplus material car- 
ried by the threads before they pass to the 
steam table. As one surface of the member, 
16, becomes caked or fouled, another surface 
may be brought into use by partially rotating 
the member, 16, and this without stopping 
the machine. Thus the surface of the steam 
table, 10, will largely be prevented from be- 
ing fouled, so as to permit the practically 
continuous use of the machine. 
—_———— > 


AN IMPROVED CONSTRUCTION OF PILE 
FABRICS. 


In pile fabrics constructed with coarse 
thread pile, the fixity of the pile in the fabric 
is usually of such a nature that the pile 
threads can be easily drawn out by the hand, 
or that they will fall out by themselves dur- 
ing short use of the pile fabric. The new 
construction of a pile fabric, a late German 
invention, however, it is claimed, obviates 
these defects, the pile threads in this case 
being fastened to the ground fabric by sew- 
ing. 

In the accompanying illustrations, Fig. 1 
shows such a fabric in section, Fig. 2 the 
same fabric combined with a lining on the 
back thereof, Fig. 3 the invention embodied 
in a woven pile fabric, and Fig. 4 the fabric 
shown in Fig. 3, but in section taken longi- 
tudinally of sewing. 

Referring to Figs. 1 and 2, the idea is 
shown as being embodied in a pile fabric in 
which the pile threads, a, are fastened in the 
ground fabric, b, by embroidering with a 
suitable hollow needle or by any other means. 
The pile loops, visible on the front side of 
the fabric, are arranged in straight rows, and 
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between these rows are made rows of sew- 
ing, n, with a sewing machine. These rows 
of sewing hold the parts of the pile threads 
lying at the back of the ground fabric—that 
is to say, the part ground into the ground 
fabric, and sew it fast to the ground fabric, so 
that it cannot be drawn out. 








In order to give more support to the 
whole fabric, a lining, c, may be applied to 
the back thereof, as shown in Fig. 2, being 
secured thereto by the previously mentioned 
sewing. 

In this case the sewing is carried across 
the part of the pile threads at the back of 
the ground fabric, so that such pile threads 








are held between the backing and the ground 
fabric and also directly by the stitches. 

In Figs. 3 and 4 the invention is shown 
as applied to a woven pile fabric, comprising 
pile tufts, a’, passed about the picks of a 
skeleton ground fabric. In this case the lin- 
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ing, c, is used and the stitches, 1, are run 
transversely of the picks, through the ground 
fabric and its lining, whereby the pile loops 
are not immediately fixed by the stitches, but 
are held fast between the ground fabric and 
the lining. 

In Fig. 4, 1 shows the upper and m the 
lower thread of the sewing machine. During 
the sewing, the presser foot of the sewing 
machine slides along between the rows of 
pile loops on the front side of the pile fabric. 

When woven pile fabric, such as Axmin- 
ster or other similar fabric, is employed, the 
present invention affords the special advan- 
tage that it is not necessary to provide the 
ground fabric with a filling or main warp 
and a heavy underpick, which in the ordinary 
manufacture are required to give support to 
these fabrics. The pile fabric may be woven 
only with a pile binding warp and a simple 
pile binding pick, so that the output of tlie 


loom is materially increased. 
- a  - 


A NEW DYEING MACHINE ADAPTED 
ALSO FOR BLEACHING WITH 
PEROXIDE OF SODIUM. 


The object of the machine herewith 
described and illustrated is to provide a 
simple and inexpensive machine, capable of 
dyeing fabrics of various widths and materi- 
als, such as cotton, wool, union goods, as well 


‘as silk fabrics, from the most inferior up to 


the best qualities. 

It is claimed by the inventor of this ma- 
chine that practical dyeings done in it re- 
sulted in fabrics matching in color and shade, 
uniform from one end of the piece to the 
other, and in textures where the silk is undu- 
lating, it does away with doubling the pieces 
and breakages, the silk in turn emerging 
with a maximum of shine or gloss. 

In some of the other makes of dyeing 
machinery in use, the material is made to 
circulate in the dye liquor by the aid of small 
internal guide rollers, and small external 
delivery and receiving rollers, whereas in the 
present form of machine, the material travels 
on two cylinders of large diameter, moving 
in the vat, but out of the dye liquor. 

To effect dyeing, successive baths of short 
duration are given to the cloth under opera- 
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tion, the latter being wound and unwound 
alternately on two cylinders as situated above 
the bath, the cloth coming into contact with 
the dye bath by means of suitably placed 
guide rolls when winding from one cylinder 
to the other and vice versa, when said fabric 
is traveling in an almost horizontal line. In 
this position, the material offers a great sur- 
face in the dye bath, hence the following 
effects are attained: 

First, rapid dyeing of great uniformity 
without the least trace of darker tone on the 
edges of the pieces. 

Second, the material fully utilizes the whole 
of the coloring matter and the thread of the 
stuff is always straight. 

Third, a considerable length of material 
may be dyed without the accumulated ma- 
terial on the cylinders forming too great a 
thickness. 


Fourth, much steam is saved in avoiding 
re-heating of the liquor. 

In order to describe the machine more in 
particular, the accompanying illustration is 
given, which is a front view of the machine, 
and in which numerals of reference indicate 
as follows: 

1 shows the dye vat (rectangular in shape) 
fitted with two large cylinders, 2 and 3, which 
may be made of metal or wood, as the case 
may be, the same being provided with 
toothed bevel wheels, 4 and 5, respectively, 
6 is the driving shaft, carrying pulley, 7, and 
three bevel pinions, 8, 9 and 10, capable of 
sliding longitudinally on the shaft,6. X—X 
shows the average height of the dye liquor 
in the vat. 

The pinions, 8 and 9, are intended to en- 
gage with wheels, 4 and 5, and the pinion, Io, 
with a bevel wheel, 11, in one with a toothed 
wheel, 12. This wheel, 12, gears with a 
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toothed wheel, 13, fixed on the shaft of a 
roller, 14, upon which the winding roller, 15, 
freely rests. 

Two weighted levers, 16, rest upon the 
axle of the roller, 15, so as to press the same 
against the roller, 14, but in such a manner 
as to allow the roller, 15, to recede from the 
roller, 14, correspondingly as the material 
winds on the latter. A lever, 17, mounted 
on a pivot, 18, is connected by the medium of 
arms, 19 and 20, to two levers, 21 and 22, 
intended to axially displace the pinions, 8 and 
9g. When the lever, 17, is vertical, the cyl- 
inders do not turn; but if this lever is turned 
to the right, the wheels, 9 and 5, drive the 
cylinder, 3, which carries with it the loose 
left hand cylinder, 2. To prevent this loose 
cylinder rotating too quickly, a brake band 
(not shown) is applied at the same time that 
the right hand cylinder, 3, is engaged. 

This break band is of the ordinary pulley 
and band break-type arrangement, having a 
band enclosing a pulley, the pulley being on 
the same shaft as the gear, 4, is on, a similar 
pulley and band being fixed on the shaft in 
connection with pulley, 5, they being both 
worked in connection with lever, 17. 

When the cylinder, 3, has received the 
whole of the material, the lever, 17, is moved 
over to the left, so that the wheels, 8 and 4, 
work the cylinder, 2, which in turn rotates in 
a reverse direction, and so on, back and 
forth, until the proper shade is given to the 
fabric under operation. 

When the cylinder, 2, is in operation, a 
brake acts on cylinder, 3, for the purpose 
before mentioned, and when the procedure 
thus explained is reversed. Suitable means 
are also provided on the rolls, 2 and 3, for 
attaching the ends of the piece of cloth to 
the cylinders, 2 and 3. 

When the dyeing is completed, the pieces 
are then made to wind on the free roller, 15, 
which rests against the fixed roller, 14, the 
two weighted levers, 16, resting upon the 
axle of the free roller in such a manner that 
as the material winds onto the roller, 15, it 
is wrung or preliminarily dried. It may be 
then carried either to the dryer proper, or 
subjected to any other operation, if so re- 
quired. 


This: apparatus, acting as a wringer or pre- 
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liminary dryer, is fixed to one end of the 
vat, I, where also the original roll of ma- 
terial to be dyed is placed or supported 

It may be also stated that the dye liquor 
is entered in the vat in the usual manner, and 
also that the machine can be used to obtain 
perfect bleachings by means of peroxide of 
sodium, only that in this instance, all metal 
parts should be discarded, and wooden cyl- 
nders employed. 


—— OO 


A NOVEL FLIER FOR ROVING FRAMES. 


[he novelty in connection with this flier 


consists in that the same is provided with a 


differential pressure device for exerting a 


variable leverage on its legs, in order to 


exert a uniform pressure upon the bobbin as 


the latter is gradually built up; i. e., counter- 
balance the increased centrifugal force ex- 
erted upon the flier leg as the layers of rov- 
ing are laid upon the bobbin and conse- 
quently the leg moved outward. The new 
flier leg and the differential pressure mech- 
anism are of such a construction that the 
complete flier remains through the entire 
process of filling the bobbin perfectly bal- 
anced, for this reason rotating evenly and 
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uniformly, a feature as will be readily under- 
stood, of the greatest importance for pro- 
ducing an even roving as well as a perfect 
bobbin, which in the next process will un- 
wind easily and without waste. 

In order to give a thorough understand- 
ing of the construction and operation of the 
new flier, the accompanying illustrations are 
given; Fig. 1 showing the flier in position 
when operating upon an empty bobbin, 
whereas Fig. 2 shows the flier in position 
when dealing with a full bobbin; the differ- 
ence in the position the flier legs occupy, 
during the roving process, thus being clearly 
shown. Fig. 3 is a detail illustration, being 
given to show the guide eye provided for the 
flier leg. 


\ 


With reference to numerals of reference 
accompanying the illustrations, 1 indicates 
the spindle of the flier head, the latter being 
provided with the two arms, 2 and 3, each 
being hollow for the reception of the roving 
and its passage there through. 4 is one of 
the flier legs forked to straddle the arm, 2, 
being fulcrumed upon the studs, 5, extend- 
ing laterally from the said arm. Upon the 
studs, 6, on the arm, 3, is similarly fulcrumed 
the other flier leg, 7. Legs 4 and 7 are each 
provided on their free ends with a curved 
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flattened tip, 8, to rest upon the roving which 
accumulates upon the bobbin, each tip being 
provided with a thread eye (see 9, Fig. 3), 
through which the roving is passed from the 
hollow leg, 4 or 7, as the case may be. Each 
flier leg is provided with an upward exten 
sion, 10, having a cam-surface to bear 
against the cam edge of a lever, 11, ful- 
crumed upon a stud, 12, attached to one of 
the arms, 2 or 3; said levers extending in 
opposite directions.and are curved outwardly 
to accommodate the bobbin and the 
roving thereon (not shown). The stud, 12, 
is in each case threaded into a lug, 13, pro- 
jecting inwardly from the arm. Upon the 
longer end of each of the levers, 11, there is 
a weight, 14, which when the parts are at 
rest throws the longer end of the leg, 4 or 
7, as the case may be, toward the position 
shown in Fig. 1, or toward the centre of 
gravity of the flier. The contacting edges or 
surface of the lever, 11, and the extension, 
10, of the leg are such that the point of con- 
tact when the tip is moved inward as against 
an empty bobbin, is relatively near the stud, 
5 or 6, as the case may be; but as the said 
tip on the leg moves outward, the point of 
contact recedes from the said studs and ap- 
proaches the studs, 12, so that although the 
weighted end of the lever, 11, is raised in 
each case, yet the leverage of the leg upon 
the lever, 11, decreases gradually, and 
greater force is therefore necessary to raise 
the weight, 14, as the leg, 4 or 7, moves out- 
ward from the centre of the bobbin or away 
from the centre of gravity of the flier. 

The new flier is the invention of Malcoln 
Campbell of Boston, Mass. 

Therefore, as the centrifugal force in- 
creases with the outward movement of each 
of the legs, it is offset or balanced by the 
increase in power raise the 
weighted end of the lever, 11, and therefore 
the tip, 8, of each of the legs rests upon the 
bobbin with a constant pressure. The rov- 
ing may be passed through either of the 
arms and legs, the other arm and leg exactly 
counterbalancing the one first mentioned, so 
that as the leg, 4, swings outward and the 
weight, 14, of one of the levers, 11, is raised, 
the leg, 7, will likewise swing outward to 
raise the other weight, there being thus pro- 
vided a true balance, which enables the accu- 
rate and even rotation of the flier. 


SO aS 


necessary to 
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NOVELTIES FROM FOREIGN SOURCES. 


Woolen Cheviot Trousering (low grade). 


Complete Weave. 
Repeat 40X 4. 


Warp—160 


o ends, 8 harness fancy draw. 


Reed—38 X 3 = 66% inches wide in loom. 


Dress— 


it woolen chev 
1, fawn brown 
ut woolen cheviot f * 
yarn, dark brown 
end, 2 ply, 14 cut woolen yar 
twist, crimson and black . 
ends, 7 cut, woolen yarn, dark 
brown ends 
end, 2 ply, 14 cut woolen yarn 
twist, crimson and black 1 end 


Repe at of patterr 20 ends 


Filling—30 picks per inch, 8% cut 
woolen cheviot yarn, light gray. 


Finish—Full to 56 inches wide, rough 
cheviot finish. 


Woolen Melton. 


Complete Weave 
Repeat 16X16. 


5256 ends, 16 har 
ness straight draw, all 
514 run, woolen yarn 


Reed—18% X4=—71 inches 
wide in loom 


2 ends, black, 
€ nds, pray, 
2 ends, black, 


6 ends, pearl, 


32 ends re peat of dressing 


Filling—8s5 picks per inch, all 3 3/4 run woolen yarn, 


black. 


Finish—Melton finish ; 
inches finished width. 


scour well, shear clear: 56 
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Rorcer, 
6 ar 


eer *s 


Fancy Worsted Trouserings. 





Complete Weave. Repeat 60X8. 
















Warp—6600 ends, 


Reed—25X4 or 16% X6=66 inches wide in loom. 


21 harness fancy draw. 







Dress— 
6 ends, 2/36s worsted, black, 
ends, 2/36s worsted, brown. 
4 ends, 2/36s worsted, blue. 
10 ends, 2/36s worsted, brown 
30 ends in repeat of dressing. 
: Filling—go picks per inch, 23/6s worsted, black. 
: Finish—W orsted finish, 56 inches wide. 








Worsted Chevoit Suiting. Worsted Coating. 


Complete Weave. Repeat 32X6. 











Beco 
BOODUSSEOOOREEO 
OSDCOOMMEDoOoOeee 1 









Complete Weave. 











Repeat 8X 32. 





: ; 1 32 
Warp—3162 ends, 16 harness fancy draw. 




























Baan J 
ten ee =eOeCmOm . : 
Reed—15 % X 3=—68 inches wide in loom. ESOS" eoO Warp—4go0o0 ends, 2/40’s worsted, 16 
pe WOWC RR harness straight draw. 
u COSOOSS 
rT TT! . . . 
3 ends, 2/28’s worsted black. é : aoe 2 Reed — 18 X 4=68 inches wide in loom. 
4 ends, 2/28’s worsted, black, twisted with 2/64’s worsted, black - 
and pearl twist. mIIRIRIE &) Filline—o6 icks er inch ved 
3ends, 2/28’s worsted, black, twisted with single 64’s, olive man ego picks Pp inca, ae 
cnaneiiedl. an : thus: 3 picks face, single 24’s wor- 
4 ends, 2/28’s worsted, black, twisted with 2/64’s worsted, black ar ; sted, 1 pick back, 9 cut woolen 
and pearl twist. — bX -arn 
5 ends, 2/28’s worsted, black Oo y . 


















; ends, 2/28’s worsted, black, twisted with 2/64’s worsted, black 
and pearl twist. 
ends, 2/28’s worsted, black, twisted with single 64’s green wor 


Finish—Clear face finish, nap on back, 
56 inches finished width. 







ind pear! twist. 
2 ends, 2/28’s worsted, black 













32 ends, repeat of dressing 
Filling— 45 picks per inch, all 2/28’s worsted, black. 
Finish—W orsted cheviot finish, scour well, shear clear ; anaes 
56 inches finished width. 


ee 


. 
: 

sted. 
! 4 ends, 2/28’s worsted, black, twisted with 2/64’s worsted, black 
) Piece Dye Worsted Coating. 
: 


Complete Weave. 
Repeat 6X6, 


Complete Weave. 


















Repeat 20 10. 


Warp—5720 ends, 
2/48’s worsted, 20 
harness _ straight 


Warp— 3680 ends, 2/28s worsted, 12 harness straight 
draw. 


draw. Reed—18 X 3=67 inches wide in loom. 





; Filling—6o picks per inch, single ros worsted. 
Filling—8o picks per inch, 2/40’s worsted. - P P B 


Finish—Full 10%, bright finish for face and back, 56 inish—Half rough finish, 56 inches finished width, 21 oz. 
inches finished width. fabric. 
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Cotton Warp, Twilled Overcoating. 


Complete Weave. 

Repeat 16 X 24. 

OsU0m uo 
BOCmeOoOSEDoeEOo Warp—z2o40 ends, 2/30s 


long staple cotton, 16 


oleren 
eAnRnoeri ‘ 
pOseoshoeod harness straight draw. 


OB@OOSOOED 


Reed—15X2=68 
wide in loom. 


inches 


Filling —45 picks per inch, 
arranged thus: 


OOBOOOOOOMOOmOOo 
PA kok setetoleton niete J 
4 


BOOOOOOBDOOBOOmOoO 
2 picks face, 8 cut woolen shoddy yarn, use a better grade of shoddy. 
1 pick back, 34 cut coarse shoddy backing- 


3 picks in repeat of pattern. 
Finish—Full up to 54 inches, rough finish. 


—___——_- 


AN ENGLISH COVERING FOR 
DRAWING ROLLS. 


The object aimed at is to provide a draw- 
ing roller (more particularly a covering for 
a common metal roll) for elongating, even- 
ing and reducing slivers of textile fibres pre- 
vious to spinning, or twisting them into yarns 
or threads, and which roller can be easily con- 
structed with a cushion surface which will 
not be sticky or uneven or wear unequally. 

The following ingredients are advised to 
be used in the composition of the new “ 
ment”: 

20 parts of boiled Chinese wood-oil, 

65 parts of boiled and oxidized linseed oil, 
and 

15 parts of kauri-gum. 

The substances are then mixed together 
in a heated condition, adding 12 parts of 
resin if so desired. 

Thereafter eighty parts of finely ground 
pulverized cork are mixed with one hundred 
of the cement thus produced, and, if desired, 
with a small percentage of vegetable black 
The whole composition is then rolled through 
heated rollers on to a backing of cloth, of any 
desired quality and thickness, which is in- 
extensible in comparison with the composi- 
tion. The average thickness of the compo- 
sion should be 1/32 inch. 


ce- 
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The inventor of this new composition for 
drawing rolls, C. Shipp, of Barnsbury, claims 
that by the use of a mixture of Chinese wood- 
oil with linseed-oil in combination with cork 
and kauri gum, as previously described, the 
layer of composition adheres with great te- 
nacity to the backing cloth and is not peeled 
off nor permanently marked by the fluted un- 
der rolls in conjunction with which the draw- 
ing-rolls are used. 

The roll covering material thus produced 
is then cut into pieces of exactly the size re- 
quired to surround the metal rollers, and in 
order to harden the composition it is then 
dried at a high temperature either before 
or after application to the roller. 


eS 


WORSTED YARNS. 


The worsted fibre is that portion of the 
fleece of a sheep which is longest, smoothest 
and straightest. It certainly will be under- 
stood that it is the best portion selected from 
the fleece, rejected portions being used for 
woolen yarns, a feature readily explaining 
that fabrics made from worsted yarns pos- 
sess lustre, elasticity as well as a well devel- 
oped cloth surface, totally different from 
woolen goods. 

There was a time when it was sufficient to 
divide wools into two great classes, short 
wools and long wools, clothing wools and 
combing wools, and when it was not alto- 
gether incorrect to say that woolens were 
made from one and worsteds from the other. 
This distinction, however, is no longer even 
approximately accurate, the mechanical con- 
trivances of modern days having greatly 
extended the scope, both of the woolen and 
the worsted manufacturer, giving the former 
command of wools that in former times 
would have been too long for his use, and 
extending to the latter an equal power over 
shorter wools which under the old system 
could not have been handled in the worsted 
processes. 

3ut there is another difference between 
wools for woolens and wools for worsteds 
that is perhaps better defined, and that is in 
regard to the felting and nonfelting qualities. 
Wools in which the felting qualities are 
marked are mainly utilized for the making 
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of cloth, while the wools which are deficient 
in these peculiarities are best adapted for 
worsteds. 

All descriptions of woolly fibres, short or 
long, thick or thin, curly or straight, how- 
ever, are nowadays employed in making 
woolen yarns; but in worsted the short and 
refractory fibres have to be cast out, while 
the curly threads are made smooth and 
straightened as much as possible. For wool- 
ens the fibres are placed in all directions, 
overlapping and crossing each other in every 
conceivable manner, while for worsteds they 
are laid in a parallel direction. 

Worsted yarn is of a different structure 
than woolen yarn, a feature readily seen 
when examining threads of either kind com- 
pared towards each other. The woolen 
thread, as previously referred to, has its 
fibres crossed and recrossed in all and every 
direction apart from the body of the thread, 
whereas in the construction of the worsted 
thread, the material has first been combed 
and under manipulation it is able to sustain 
more tension than the woolen thread, even 
if the latter is of a heavier count. 

Worsted yarn will produce a structure, 
i. e., a fabric, far more brilliant in appearance 
than it is possible to get from woolen yarn, 
a feature which will at once explain the favor 
of worsted cloth as a garment. 

The principle of constructing (carding) 


woolen yarn, i. e., crossing and recrossing 


the fibres in all and every direction in the 
construction of the thread, in the woven 
fabric in turn destroys the development of 
the interlacing of the threads, the weave, the 
design, as we call it. This feature is not the 
case when using worsted yarns, a smooth 
fabric will be the result, clearly showing up 
the interlacing of the threads, readily ex- 
plaining that in connection with worsteds, 
new, fancy designs or weaves are continually 
required, a feature of less importance in con- 
nection with woolens, giving in turn the 
designer on worsteds an almost unlimited 
scope for showing up his talent for weave 
formation. Not only will the weave show 
up more distinctly, but at the same time the 
colors will be more brilliant in connection 
with worsted cloth if compared to woolens. 
This, however, should not be considered as 





a detriment to woolen yarns, for the fact that 
in connection with any number of classes of 
fabrics the woolen thread is the one required, 
for example in connection with mixtures or 
in connection with fabrics where fulling is 
required. The woolen thread is at the same 
time the yarn required when dealing with 
fabrics requiring a “face” or a “velvet” or a 
similar finish, since it is the thread which 
permits the raising of a nap as characteristic 
to fabrics like broadcloth, kerseys, beavers, 
fancy cassimeres finished with a velvet finish, 
etc., etc., and where first fulling and then 
gigging or napping is necessary to produce 
the required finish to the fabric. 

In the market we come in contact with 
various kinds of worsted yarns, the bulk of 
which met with being made from medium 
stapled wools by means of carding, gilling, 
combing, drawing and spinning. Long sta- 
pled wools, say wools 4 to 5 or more inches 
fibre length, as will be readily understood 
are not carded, as referred to previous kinds 
of worsted yarns, for the fact that carding 
would break these long stapled wools, and in 
turn create an immense amount of waste in 
connection with such yarns, such waste 
made during combing then being known as 
“noils”. In Opposition to this, knitting as 
well as carpet yarns are not gilled or combed, 
but simply carded, then drawn and in turn 
spun. 

The principle of worsted spinning means 
that by it the fibres are straightened, and 
arranged parallel side by side as much as 
possible, and the more gilling and combing, 
naturally the higher the degree of perfection 
in the yarns thus produced. 

Some of the most important requisite char- 
acteristics required for worsted yarns in the 
fleece are length, evenness and soundness of 
the staple. If the fibre is tender it is not 
sound, and the yarn made from it will conse- 
quently be weak, and on account of the 
numerous operations necessary for the fibre 
to pass through before being converted into 
yarn, such tender fibres will be often broken 
and leave the comber in the shape of noils, 
i. e., waste. 

The same as with cotton yarns, long and 
short fibres may be worked together in the 
manufacture of worsted yarns provided the 
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affair with reference to shortness of staple is 
not overdone, since the evil effect of an ex- 
cess of short fibres will bé readily realized 
at the time the yarn is finished, with a conse- 
quent loss or waste of time and material. A 
good worsted thread cannot be obtained 
from fibres rougher and coarser at their 
points than at the bottom, smoothness in 
such a case being unattainable by any proc- 
ess, and when the thread will have an unduly 
hairy appearance. 

Kemps must be avoided, since they be- 
come glazed and stiff, they being an imper- 
fect fibre met with in wools. The character- 
istics of an ordinary kemp fibre is a hair of 
dead silvery white, thicker and shorter than 
the good wool. Kemp fibres do not seem to 
differ considerably in their chemical compo- 
sition from the good or true wool fibres, but 
possess no absorbent power, thus resisting 
either entirely, or partly, the entrance of dye- 
stuffs, in the latter case producing a different 
shade from that imparted to the good fibres 
of the same lot, hence kemp fibres will be 
readily detected in dyed lots of wool, yarns 
or fabrics. The presence of kemp fibres in 
a lot of wool will also result in a poor spin- 
ning and poor yarn, since they will not thor- 
oughly combine with the good wool, and will 
show prominently on the face of the yarn o1 
fabric. 

In the wild breeds of sheep, kemp is 
plentiful and appears to be part of their 
nature; and in domestic sheep it may be 
looked upon as an inherent tendency to re- 
version to the original and native type of the 
animal. It is sometimes found in the finest 
grades of wool as well as in the coarsest. In 
the fine wool sheep, kemp occurs most fre- 
quently in the neck of the fleece and on the 
legs, whereas in the coarse wooled sheep, it 
may be found on any part, especially if there 
is a lack of trueness in the blood. The pres- 
ence of kemp in a fleece greatly depreciates 
the value of the lot of wool, and a buyer is 
always cautious to ascertain if wools contain 
them. 

Another important item to be carefully 
considered in connection with worsted yarn 
is the trueness of the fibre, 


since untrue 


fibres will result in excessive waste or a poor 


yarn. Under true or even fibres, we classify 
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those having a 


nearly uniform diameter 
throughout 


their entire length; whereas, 
fibres wanting this character are called un- 
true or uneven, the latter being character- 
ized by variations in diameter on the same 
fibre, a feature which will seriously interfere 
with the working quality of the wool. 

It is well known that a chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link, and, in a 
similar manner, we may say that the strength 
of a wool fibre is proportionate to its small- 
est cross section; so that the buyer, in judg- 
ing of such a wool would measure its value 
to him by this very defect. Untrue fibres 
are found most frequently in the fleece of 
inferior bred or neglected sheep, or are the 
result of sickness of In some 
contraction in 
the diameter of the fibre at certain points, 
which is frequently sufficient to give the edge 
of the fibre a decided notched appearance, 
whereas in other cases we find a more grad- 
ual contraction. 

The finds a fleece of wool 
illustrating in a remarkable manner the effect 
of ill health of the sheep. 


the animal. 


instances we find a sudden 


sorter often 
He knows it al- 
most by instinct; there is something in the 
feel, an absence of life and elasticity, which 
betrays it. A closer examination will reveal 
an irregularity unmistakable, and will even 
show whether the indisposition was tem- 
porary, recurrent, or If the 
first, a true show 


continuous. 
line of demarcation will 
plainly across the staple; the fibre at this 
point will be thinner, less elastic and weaker, 
also of different color; and here the break- 
age is sure to occur. The return of health 
will cause a healthy addition to the staple, 
and another interruption by sickness will 
show another fault. Constant sickness will 
produce a staple weak and diseased through- 
out. A sick sheep is liable to be found in 
any flock and may be expected, though such 
cases are usually isolated ones; but in case 
of deficiency of feed, the whole flock is af- 
fected, and for this reason the buyer is care- 
ful to satisfy himself before purchasing. 
The strength of the fibre in a lot of wool 
is an important item for strong yarn and in 
turn strong fabrics. A good plan to ascer- 
tain the strength of a fibre is to grasp a few 
of them at their ends with the thumb and a 
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finger of both hands, and when a steady, 
hard pull will soon reveal any weakness in 
them, provided such exists. Weak fibres 
should carefully be avoided when selecting 
stock for worsted yarns. 

Elasticity of the staple is also a very im- 
portant item to be taken into consideration 
in connection with selecting the stock for 
worsted yarns, and may be described as the 
facility with which all good wools assume 
their former proportions after being com- 
pressed or stretched. This quality is one of 
considerable moment, as it practically deter- 
mines the working quality of the wool, since 
an elastic fibre will work up with less loss 
than a nonelastic, as the wool will stretch 
under strain during its manufacture into 
yarn and fabric, and thus accommodate itself 
in the passage through the different proc- 
esses of worsted spinning without breaking 
the fibre, in turn reducing waste to a mini- 
mum. 

The lustre of the fibre with reference to 
worsted yarn, as will be readily understood, 
is of the greatest of importance in this in- 
stance, although in almost every fabric 
lustre is a desirable object, and for which 
reason the manufacturer of worsted yarns 
must be alive to this point, since its presence 
is the sure indication of a healthy fleece and 
a very good guarantee of its working quali- 
ties. The lustre of wool varies considerably 


in the different breeds of sheep, straight, | 


smooth, stiff wool having more lustre than 
curly merino wool. The amount of lustre of 
the wool depends partly upon the internal 
structure of the fibre, but chiefly upon the 
varying arrangement and transparency of the 
scales on the surface of the fibre. 

The general condition of the wool with 
reference to cleanliness is also an important 
item, since opposed to this term we find 
what is technically known as grease and dirt, 
the first composed of neutral fats and the 
second earthy matter, both a loss in weight 
between the state of the wool in its grease 
and its cleansed (scoured) condition, and for 
which reason, the easier to clean the wool 
under consideration, the less loss to the 
manufacturer, an item which, however, con- 
siderably goes hand and hand with the price 
of the wool asked. To be able to judge on 





the spot the amount of loss to a lot of wool, 
for reasons quoted before, requires judgment 
combined with years of practical experience 
and good sense. 

We now arrive at the point of the manu- 
facture of worsted yarn with the fleece before 
us, and which must be sorted as to quality, 
by which we mean fineness of fibre. This is 
the main work. Incidentally it may include 
the separation of locks having “burrs” which 
are undesirable in the further processes; it 
necessarily includes the separation of the 
weak, scrawny parts of the fleece, such as the 
neck pieces, shanks, leg-clippings, etc. 

The worsted manufacturer only wants the 
best fibres out of the fleece. The amount of 
rejections in a good healthy fleece of fine 
wool will reach 15 per cent., as wools are 
generally put upon the market by American 
farmers. In coarse fleeces the amount he 
can use is still less. This 15 per cent. may 
be divided about as follows: 13 per cent. 
shorts, I per cent. strings, and I per cent. 
burrs. The rest of the sorter’s work consists 
in separating the different qualities of the 
remaining part of the fleece. These quali- 
ties are made according to the work for 
which they are intended, some manufactur- 
ers making less than others, owing to the 
nature of the subsequent necessities. 

A frequently met with grading of the fleece 
of combing wools is as follows: 1, Fine; 2, 
Blue; 3, Neat; 4, Brown; 5, Breech; 6, 
Downrights; 7, Seconds; 8, Abb. The 
grades 6, 7 and 8 are rarely used for spin- 
ning worsted yarns on account of their un- 
suitability for combing, and hence find their 
way into low grades of carded yarns. 

The wool sorter’s work is one requiring 
years of experience, constant care, a quick 
eye and finally good, sound judgment, since 
by means of his work he lays the foundation 
for perfect yarn and cloth and any mistake 
made there cannot be rectified thereafter. 

Combing wools are of two classes. For- 
merly they were exclusively of the English 
mutton breeds, or at least were not of 
merino origin. The exigencies of wool man- 
ufacture, the insufficiency of supply of true 
combing wool, made it however necessary 
to adapt machinery for combing the merino 
carding or felting wools. This rendered 
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necessary a fibre longer than 2 1/2 inches, 
which is about the length of the finer quali- 
A considerable difference always ex- 
isted in length of fibre of different families 
under different climatic and nutritive con- 
ditions; it was easy, by selection and breed- 
ing, to increase the length, a process of 
modification which has been in progress for 
many years. This merino division of comb- 
ing wools known as “delaine” is classified 
in three grades—fine, the finest of long sta- 
ple; medium, not quite so fine; and low, of 
combing length and a little finer than the 
combing wool of mutton breeds. 

Besides length and strength of staple, a 
fleece to be delaine must have that character 
of the fibre that spins well. This is indi- 
cated by a closely clinging fleece. The 
opposite character is indicated by a fleece in 
which the locks are somewhat detached and 
have a sort of tapering, corkscrew end. 

The combing wool of mutton breeds are 
classed as three-eighths blood, one-fourth 
blood, common and braid, the last being the 
long and lustrous wools of the Lincolns, and 
also of Leicesters and Cotswolds. 

It will be found of advantage to the manu- 
facturer of worsted yarns to purchase wool 
for his mill in large quantities for the fact 
that a straight supply is real economy to 
him. Some may think that the immense 
amount of money thus actually stored away 
for some time will mean a loss to the mill, 
but this is not the case, for the fact that con- 
tinually dealing with new, small, strange lots 
of a supply will continually compel experi- 
ments to be made by the mill in order to get 
perfect results, and such experiments, as 
will be readily understood, require waste in 
time.and material to the manufacturer, being 
a loss that he must feel. 

We now arrive at one of the most import- 
ant points in the manufacture of worsteds— 
washing or scouring of the wool. The ideal 
result to be obtained is the absolute cleans- 
ing of the fibre from all foreign matter; at 
the same time we are not to rob the staple 
of the life and elasticity which it naturally 
possesses. The lorications of the fibre, or 
the leaf like projections around its circumfer- 
ence, conceal a very large amount of animal 
matter, called “suint” or “yolk,” probably 


ties. 
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the exudations of animal matter from the 
pores of the skin, which seems to be a nat- 
ural provision for the proper lubrication of 
the fleece. Whether or not this is the fact, 
the substance is present, and its presence 
causes dust and other extraneous matter to 
adhere to the fibre. It is the business of the 
washerman to remove these so as to pro- 
duce the ideal result as nearly as possible. 
The agencies at hand are water, heat and 
soap. 

It must be remembered that if we destroy 
the natural softness of the fibre during scour- 
ing, by any kind of harsh treatment, we at 
the same time destroy its soundness, and 
may so hurt the fibre that it will be impos- 
sible to produce as fine a quality of yarn as 
should be afforded by that grade of wool 
under operation. In the actual process of 
scouring the wool in the mill, it is of the 
greatest of importance to have a good soft 
water, for all waters except rain water con- 
tain more or less impurities in the shape of 
lime salts, etc., and which are the stanch 
enemies of the wool washer. Granulated 
carbonate of soda is the agent par excellence 


for softening water when washing wools, and 
for all practical purposes it is very econom- 
ical, one pound of this granulated carbonate 


of soda saving many pounds of soap. One 
grain of Gran. Carb. Soda will precipitate 
about one and a half grains of sulphate of 
lime (soluble in water) as carbonate of lime 
(insoluble in water). Nearly all water con- 
tains some lime, and may have as much as 
fifty grains to the gallon. It is therefore 
necessary to experiment with the water to 
be used and discover the amount of Gran. 
Carb. Soda required to precipitate the dis- 
solved salts of lime and magnesia. Without 
the use of these means in advance, the car- 
bonic and sulphuric acids in the carbonates 
and sulphates of lime will promptly seize 
upon the alkali in the soap, and decompos 
ing it, leave the oil and tallow to unite with 
the lime and thus form an insoluble paste, 
which will be deposited upon the fibre of the 
wool, and which it is almost impossible to 
remove. If not removed absolutely and 
thoroughly, the dyeing can never be per- 
fectly and 


accomplished, uneven, spotty 


colors will be produced, instead of the beau 
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tiful dyes which are so adapted to the fibre. 
It is thus a most important matter to correct 
the hardness of the water. 

The soap for wool should be of potash, in- 
asmuch as the yolk as existing in the wool, 
and which in greasy fine wool amounts to 
one-fourth of the gross weight of the fleece, 
is one-half potash, and properly treated 
forms a valuable ingredient in the cleansing 
operation; at the same time 
of the 
Soda, we 


the silky nature 
interfered with. 
any form where the 
wool is required for worsted 


to make it harsh, 


fibre is not 
may say, in 


cleansed 
yarns, has a 
brittle, 
lowish color, whereas potash will give a 
soft, silky together with a_ slight 
bleaching action and still further, there be- 
ing no loss in weight which really more than 
balances the little extra cost of the potash 
over the soda and soft soaps. 

Heat is an 
but it 
made 


tendency and yel- 


wool, 


invaluable agent in washing; 


is quite as easy to have a wrong use 


of it as it is to spoil any other opera- 
tion, no matter how intrinsically valuable the 
heating may be when properly performed. 
Strong soap and hot water will kill any wool; 
in fact strong soap and hot water will dis- 
solve wool. Very hot water alone will take 
out the natural wave of the fibre, and thus 
destroy its elasticity; and this taken 
away can never be restored, as it results in 
a permanent alteration of the cell structure, 


once 


and without elasticity of the fibre good spin- ° 


ning is impossible. 

The ideal result thus to be aimed at in the 
operation of scouring should be the removal 
of all foreign matter and the yolk from the 
wool, without injury to the fibre either in 
color, elasticity or any other of its 
properties. 

(To be continued.) 


structure, 
natural 
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POINTS ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
COVERT CLOTH. 


When these fabries were 
the market, they were 
manufacture of 
and consequ 


first brought into 
chiefly intended for the 
coats for outdoor sporting 
of the 
objects in view was to produce a tough, 
strong and leathery feeling fabric, a struc- 
ture more or less impenetrable to water, and 


main 


purposes, 


ently one 
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capable of withstanding wear and tear. As 
will be readily understood, to produce such 
a fabric then, they had to be made entirely 
of all wool, possessing at the 
felting 


same time good 
properties in order to permit heavy 
fulling during their finishing process. 
weave employed for 
filling in these 


The 
warp and 
either the 


interlacing 


fabrics then was 


five harness corkscrew, see Fig. 1, or the 
eight harness double satin, see Fig. 2. The 
fabrics were constructed somewhat loosely in 
the loom, and afterwards fulled up the re 
quired amount in order to produce the more 
or less characteristic impervious structure, 
previously referred to. The proper amount 
of gigging, steam lustring, shearing, etc., 
then produced in addition to their wearing 
capacities, a soft pleasant handling of the 
fabric, the steam lustring setting this finish 
practically permanently. The original color 
in which these fabrics first came in the mai 
ket was a drab cast, a shade introduced in 
order to show the least amount of dirt or 
dust on the garment. Other colors or mix- 
tures were unknown. 


Although covert cloth is still manufactured 
in grades similar to the ones previously de 
scribed, since they are specially adapted for 
the purposes intended for, yet at the same 
time any amount of imitations of covert cloth 
are at present in the mark: 
coming in the market, 


t, and continually 


the goods at present 
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being used in their heavier weights for over- 
coatings, whereas lighter weights are used 
for ladies’ dresses, i. e., costume cloth. This 
change in the purpose of the fabric, as will 
be readily understood, made a complete 
change in structure of covert cloth neces- 
sary. The original substantial covert cloth 
was undesirable, hence imitations sprang up 
in all its varieties, they all in turn taking the 
name of covert cloth, until at present the 
original fabric can hardly be detected in them 
any longer. 

The same as with any other fabric, one of 
the main points aimed at by woolen manu- 
facturers in producing these fabrics, both 
with reference to men’s as well as ladies’ 
wear, was to cheapen the fabric. Consider- 
ing weaves, Figs. 1 and 2 in detail, we will at 
once see that they belong to a system of 
weaves in which the face of the fabric is en- 
tirely produced by the warp, the filling rest- 
ing on the back, i. e., the filling is hidden by 
the weave, i. e., as we might say, the warp 
is on the face of the fabric. This principle 
of structure for these fabrics gave us the first 
chance for cheapening. The first step was 
to use a solid dyed filling yarn in connection 
with a mix for the warp, in turn saving a cer- 
tain amount of the 


a 


cheaper cost of dyeing the solid color. By 


expense by means of 
and by cotton was introduced in the filling 
until the latter 

yarn, and by and by even went below this 


eradually became a merino 
readily understood, 
such changes in the properties of the filling, 
on account of the latter not being visible on 


standard. As will be 


of the structure, did not influence 
the general appearance of the latter to a con- 


the face 


siderable extent, they affecting, however, the 
handle of the cloth. By and by changes with 
reference to cheapening were introduced also 
into the warp yarn, some of which we may 
others 

cloth 


pronounce a success, whereas gave 


excellent examples of inferior con- 


structions. First 
tuted for the woolen yarn, for the fact that 


worsted yarn was substi- 
on account of weave, the manufacturer ob- 
tained a better production, again the cloth 
could be set closer in the reed, in turn reduc- 
ing the amount of fulling required during 
the finishing. Certainly such fabrics looked 
all right when in the piece, in fact they 
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looked equal, if not better, to the woolen 
constructions, however, we must remember 
that the finish was not as permanent, neither 
did they wear as well. Mixtures for these 
worsteds were obtained either by mixing the 
stock in the slubbing or by means of twist 
yarns. 

Cheapening covert cloth received its great- 
est impulse when cross dyeing was intro- 
duced, and which in turn discarded the mix- 
ing of colors and 


its consequent 
material, obviating the necessity of 


waste of 
employ 
ing dyed yarns, introducing at the same time 
a certain amount of cotton in the woolen or 
Such covert cloths are then 
woven in the gray, the yarn being prepared 
by mixing the two materials—cotton and 
wool—in the fibre, and in turn either comb- 
ing or carding them together according 
whether dealing with worsted or woolen spun 
yarns. 


worsted yarn. 


Provided the wool portion in the 
yarn predominates, the material is then 
treated by the woolen or worsted spinning 
process, whereas if the cotton predominates, 
the system of cotton spinning is best adapted. 
These union yarns, whether wool or cotton 
predominates, whether spun on the woolen 
or worsted principle 
state, in that 


gcigged, etc., as the 


, are woven in their grav 
state are scoured, fulled, 
case may require, and 
in turn they come to the dye house, 
they are there double dyed or double mor- 
By means of 
will take one 
or color of the required mixture and 
the cotton fibres the other. 

Cross dyeing has its advantages, it is more 
economical, it being more convenient to the 
manufacturer when different shades are re- 
quired, for the fact that a manufacturer who 
keeps to one blend of material, by employing 
time can have his 


and 
whe nN 


danted and dyed only once. 


this process the wool fibres 


shade 


cross dyeing any gray 
pieces dyed up to the required shade, instead 
of having to keep a stock of each shade in 
the yarn. 

In order to better explain the subject, we 
will now quote a few structures of covert 
cloth with full detail with reference to their 
manufacture: 

Weave, Fig. 3, 
known a 10-harness double satin weave, 

itself excellently for this class of 


shows us what is technically 
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fabrics in connection with a worsted warp. 
In connection with this weave use 5,300 ends 
2/40’s worsted, reed 19X4=76 ends per 
inch = 70 inches wide in loom, exclusive of 
selvage = 8.3 of an ounce warp yarn re- 
quired. 60 picks per inch, 17 cut yarn = 
13.4 of an ounce filling yarn required; the 
combination of both warp and filling, plus 
selvage ends, resulting in a fabric to be 
about 22 ounces from the loom. 


=C Oo 
BEE Se See 
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The following construction in connection 
with weave, Fig. 3, will also produce a good 
fabric, but somewhat lighter in weight as 
compared to the former: 

Warp 8100 ends, 40 cut or 71 
en yarn, mix. 

Reed 206=67 1/2 inches wide in loom. 

Weight of warp required = 12 oz. 

96 picks per inch, single 30’s worsted, mix 
== 62 oz. 


‘2 run wool- 


Weight of fabric from loom, inclusive vf 
selvage = 18 1/4 to 181/2ez. Weave, Fig. 
4, the "—, 9 harness 63 degrees steep twill, 
repeating on 9X9 is a weave met with in a 
rather expensive grade of covert cloth; an 
excellent construction to use im connection 
with it being savy 9760 ends in warp, using a 
2/96’s worsted light and dark fawn twist, 
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twisted with a 48’s dark fawn. Reed 208 
=61 inches wide in loom = 12 3/4 oz. ma- 
terial per yard. 

For filling use about 65 picks per inch of a 
42 cut = 8 run woolen yarn, unicolor = 5 
oz. material = complete structure inclusive 
of selvage to weigh about 18 oz. from loom. 

If a lighter weight structure of this fabric 
(less ends and picks) is required, use in con- 
nection with it the *—, 7 harness 63 degrees 
twill as given in weave, Fig. 5, and in which 
instance the warp threads can be brought 
down to as low as to 8000 ends, and the picks 
to 58 or 56. 

Weave, Fig. 2, (the eight-leaf double satin) 
is found used in connection with piece-dyed 
fabrics, say a union mix of 3/4 wool and 1/4 
cotton, using about 6600 ends of a 34-cut 
gray union yarn with a reed 16 1/26, in 
connection with 64 picks of a 28-cut gray 
woolen yarn. Weight of warp = 12 1/3 oz. 


Weight of filling = 8 oz., weight of fabric 
UOC OoooM 
OOmsom 


BUOCMSOBDDUOEOe 
BOSE UOMO 
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of 


about 
20 1/2 oz. 

The average grade of covert cloth certain- 
ly will be made with lower textures as com- 
pared to those quoted, relying in this in- 
stance more particularly upon a heavy full- 
ing to produce the characteristic strength, 
durability and wear to the fabric, shrinking 
the fabric in this instance about 25 per cent. 
in length. A sample of such a texture in 
connection with weave, Fig. 3, is thus: Warp 
3500 ends, 2 ply 44 cut woolen yarn, twist, 
reed 20 2—3, 58 picks per inch, 18 cut wool- 
en yarn, mix. Weight of fabric from loom 
about 22 oz. inclusive of selvage. 

If this fabric is required to be made in a 
lighter weight, substitute the 5 harness cork- 
screw (Fig. 1) in place of the double satin, 
using the same texture and yarn for the 
warp, but reduce the picks (18 cut woolen 
yarn, mix) down as low as 36 picks per inch. 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF FANCY YARN. and 7, are driven at a higher speed than rolls 


8 andg. The amount of twist must be care- 
fully regulated; too little gives an imperfect 
—aineee thr i S 

cata ea te ead and too little prevents the loops from 
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Combined knot and gut thread.‘ This yarn 
is illustrated at Fig. 85. The base thread, 2, 
is an ordinary gut yarn, while the finer 
thread, 1, forms the knot. This yarn can be 
made by the continuous process on an ordi- 
nary ring frame, the only requisite being a 
gut thread for the base. The twist naturally 
runs into the fine places in the base thread, being formed. The number of loops depends 
giving the effect shown at Fig. 85. upon the twist and speed of the rolls. The 


jana oh 


Boucle yarn. This is a fancy thread in_ size of the loops depends on the twist; the 
which one of the threads is looped so as to’ more twist the greater the number of loops 
make projecting rings. The loop is formed and the smaller the size. When the rolls, 3 
at the first operation and the yarn is then and 4,5 and 6, Fig. 87, are placed at the same 
wound with a third thread by the second 
process. The rolls are arranged as shown at 
6, 7, 8, 9, Fig. 86. The base passing between 
8 and 9, consists of threads 1 and 2. The 


FIG. 86. 


thread, 3, passing between 6 and 7, forms the 
loop on the two threads forming the base, the 
latter being separated by the rod, 5. In this 
way a loosely twisted thread is obtained epee 
which opens up when the tie thread is twisted level, the base, 1, is delivered by the rolls, 3 
with it, giving the desired loops. The rolls,6 and 4, the loop thread, 2, by the rolls 5 and 6, 


SS. 
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the latter running at a high speed. The base, + 8. 
1, thus passes between two pair of rollers and 
the loop is formed at 7. 


The fancy loop yarn is shown at 4. The 
tie thread is added at the second operation 
as it must be twisted in a direction opposite 
The device shown at l‘igs. 88 and 89 isalso to the twist at the first operation. 


FIG. 89. 
used for making loop yarn. The thread, 1, 


Che loop yarn shown at Fig. g1 is made 
forms the base; thread, 2, the loop; thread, 


by the device shown at Figs. 92 to 96. The 
3, the binder; 4, is the upper roll; 5, is the ring rails are shown at A and A’; B is a fixed 


FIG. 9O. 


wer. Large loops are made with two pair hollow spindle terminating in a hook, the 


f rolls arranged as shown at Fig. 90. The height of which determines the size of the 


binder thread is at 3; the rolls at 5,6, 7 and loop. The whorl, D, carries the spindle, E, in 
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which is placed the bobbin for the loop yarn. 
It is driven in the direction shown by the 
arrow, f. The base thread is carried by the 
hollow bobbin, F. The base thread passes 
through the openings, g and g’, which regu- 
late the size of the loop. H is another hollow 
whorl turning in the direction shown by the 
arrow, f’, and carrying the bobbin of the 


FIG. 96. FIG. 94. 


binder yarn which passes through the open- 
ings, 0, combining with the other two 
threads, the completed thread being then 
wound on a reel. The base thread passes 
directly to this reel through one of the holes, 
g org’. The loop thread turning around the 
base is not twisted with the latter, this being 
prevented by the interposition of the hook, c, 


FANCY 


YARN 118 
which determines the formation of the loop. 
lhe loop thread unites with the base by rea- 


son of the revolution of the bobbin, E. The 


loop bobbin and binder bobbin revolve in op- 
posite directions, thus forming a cross twist 


on the base and preventing any possibility of 
the loop slipping. 
Loop yarn can be made to advantage on 


FI¢ 


~<H 


} 


a A 


Hi 


the reel twister, Fig. 79. This reel moves 
uniformly and is driven by bands or gears at 
a moderate speed. A needle is fixed inside 
the.hollow spindle, the point projecting some 
distance beyond the top of the spindle. The 
loop yarn coming from the spindle is wound 
around the needle and on to the base thread. 
The base thread is turned by the drum while 
the loop is being formed. Fig. 97 shows a 
method of driving the reel, N, by means of 
bands from the driving shaft, M. Fig. 98 
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shows a method of driving the reel by gears. 
As the reel moves regularly the loops are 
successively formed at the point of the needle 


¥ 
Ie owfinn 


(oe 


— 


FIG. 97. 


and carried along on the base thread. The 


speed of the binder spindles should be one- 
half or one-third that of the lower spindles. 


The binder threads should be drawn rather 
tight in order to fasten the knot firmly to the 


FIG, 
base. The size of the loops is regulated by 


the size of the needle, the larger the needle 
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loops. The guide eyes should have less fric- 
tion at the end of the bobbin than at the be- 
Fig. 99 shows a regular loop yarn 


ginning. 


FIG. 98. 
consisting of four threads, 1, 2, 3, 4, the last 
one tying them all together. 

At Fig. 100 three loops are formed around 
the use, 1. Each of the threads, 2, 3, 4, 
{ .ms a loop, all being arranged in groups of 
three. Fig. 101 shows a special loop yarn ob- 
tained by sewing a twist thread, I and 2, on a 
band of paper or other substance, the stitch- 
ing thread, 3, permitting the formation of the 
loop. This effect is produced by the threads 


passing through the shuttle and needle of a 
sewing machine. When formed the paper ts 


100. 
removed. This process is expensive and can 
be used only in special cases. 


4 


FIG. 
the larger the loops. The number of loops is 
regulated by the speed of the drum. The 
slower the drum the more numerous are the 


10l. 
INTERMITTENT BOUCLE, 
This yarn, Fig. 102, has the loops intro- 


duced intermittently. It is made on a drum 
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spooler by adding the knotting arrangement 
to the looping device. The drum is driven 
by rim pulleys, which in turn are driven 
by a ratchet, this arrangement being shown 
at Fig. 103. The driving shaft is shown at 
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ter being at o’. 
pinion, c, 


The gear, b, is fixed to the 
which engages with the pinion, d, 
on the shaft, 8. When the latter turns faster 
than gear 6, loops are formed. When gears 
6 and 8 turn at the same speed, the spaces 
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a 
“ CaaS 


FIG. 


m, the drum at n. When the hook connect- 
ing with the ratchet is reversed the drum 
continues its regular motion; when the hook 
engages with the ratchet the spaces between 


f 


FIG. 103. 


the loops are formed. If this yarn is made 
on a ring frame it is necessary that the cylin- 
der, 8, Fig. 86, which delivers the core 
thread, should turn intermittently. For this 
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purpose it is driven by an eccentric pinion 
gear, as shown at Fig. 104. The eccentric 
gear, a, on the shaft, 6, engages the other 
eccentric gear, b, the cylinder of the lat- 


102. 


between the loops are produced. The ad- 
justment of the eccentrics can be varied to 
produce different effects. 

(To be continued.) 


——_____¢___ 


DRAFT AS APPLIED TO COTTON YARN 


PREPARATORY MACHINERY. 


BY J.7T.B 


Throughout the series of processes used in 
the manufacture of cotton yarn, from the 
picker to the spinning frame inclusive, there 
is an attenuating action (or a drawing out of 
the stock) being performed, with a view to 
reduce gradually the weight per yard de- 
livered from each process. 

The amount of this reduction is dependent 
on the size or count of yarn to be produced 
and each machine assists to some extent in 
attaining the result; the amount of attenua- 
tion introduced by any machine is referred 
to as the “draft.” 

For instance, if 24 yards of stock were fed 
into a machine in the same time as 144 yards 
were delivered, the draft of the machine 
would be equal to 144 divided by 24 or a 
draft of 6. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that while the draft increases the length, 
it decreases the weight per yard delivered. 

Fo illustrate this let us assume that each 
of the 24 yards weighs 300 grains, making a 
total weight of 300 by 24, or 7,200 grains fed 
into the machine. It will be seen that while 
this equals the total weight delivered, it is dis- 
tributed over 144 yards in place of 24 yards, 
making the weight per yard delivered equal 
to 7,200 divided by 144, or 50 grains per yard. 

From this it will be observed that while the 
length delivered is six times the length fed, 
the weight per yard delivered is only 1/6 that 
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of the weight per yard fed. For every yard 
fed, six yards are delivered, when a machine 
has a draft of six. 

These remarks show that draft represents 
the ratio between the surface speed of the 
delivery rolls and the surface speed of the 
feed rolls of the machine. The simplest 
method of finding the draft is to divide 
length delivered by length fed im the same 
time, or divide the weight per yard fed by 
the weight per yard delivered. 

The following list will give an idea of the 
amount of draft used on the various machines 
in cotton carding and spinning. 

Bale breaker, 30 to 40. 

Breaker picker, 1% to 2%. 

Intermediate picker, 3% to 4%, with 4 
laps fed. 

Finisher picker, 314 to 4%, with 4 laps 
fed. 

Card, 70 to 120 

Draw frames, 5 to 7, with 6 ends fed. 
Slubber, 3 to 5. 
Intermediate, 31% to 5, with 2 ends fed. 

Roving frame, 4 to 6, with 2 ends fed. 

Jack or fine roving frame, 5 to 7, with 2 
ends fed. 

Ring frame, 7 to 12, with 1 or 2 ends fed. 

Mule (roller draft), 8 to 14, with 1 or 2 ends 
fed 
SPECIAL MACHINES FOR COMBED YARNS. 


T T 


Sliver lapper, 1% to 2%, with 12 to 18 
ends fed. 
with 6 ends fed. 

Comber, 20 to 35, with 6 or 8 ends fed. 

On some of the modern combers the draft 
will range from 30 to 50. 


To regulate the draft on the various ma- 


Ribbon lapper, 5 to de 


chines, a change gear is located at some con- 
venient point in the train of gears connecting 
the feed rolls and the delivery rolls, and any 
change in its size, i. e., the number of teeth, 
will change the ratio of the two rolls, and 
therefore the draft. Gears used for this pur 
pose are known as “draft change gears.” 
Whenever it is necessary to find the draft 
of a machine, time and circumstances do not 
alwavs permit of finding the surface speed, or 
the Iength fed and delivered; therefore, in 
practice it is customary to obtain what is 
’ which can be used 
to obtain draft or draft change gear as the 


termed a “draft constan 





_ gear is on the same stud as the crown gear of 


case may require, without the necessity of 
making a long calculation whenever a change 
is to be made. 

To find the draft of a machine by means of 
gears, pulleys, etc., apply the following rule: 
Commence with gear on the back roll or feed roll, 
as the first driver ; then divide product of driving 
gears and diameter of delivery roll, by product 
of driven gears, and diameter of feed roll. 

In practice, the back roll may not actually 
be the source of motion, but it is assumed in 
order to simplify the tracing of drivers and 
driven gears, and may be used in the above 
manner in finding draft, of any machine when 
draft is employed. 

For example, let us assume the rolls to be 
geared as shown in the diagram; the back or 
feed roll is one inch in diameter and carries a 





60-gear, into which meshes the draft change 
gear, and in this case it contains 40 teeth; this 
g5 teeth, the latter meshing into the smal 
gear of 15 teeth on front or delivery roll, 
while the diameter of the delivery roll is 1! 
inches. 
Applying the rule given, the draft in these 
rolls will be equal to 
60 95X11 
_ == 10.60. 
40XI15X! 
Now if we use the same rolls and gearing, 
To find the draft constant’ proceed as 
above, but omit the draft change gear, thus: 


60X95 &K z 
427.5 constant. 


This is a constant dividend; therefore to 
find the gear required to give a certain draft, 
we must divide constant by draft required. 

For example: What gear must be used to 
obtain a draft of g 1/2? 
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Constant 427.5 divided by 9.5 draft equals 
45 gear. Ans, 

Again, if we desire to know the draft that 
any particular gear will give, divide constant 
by gear. 

For example: What draft will a 50 draft 
gear give? 

Then 427.5 divided by 50 gear «quals 8.55 
draft. Ans. 

As the draft calculations in carding and 
spinning room machinery are of considerable 
importance, the following additional explana- 
tion is given to show that if a workman will 
make himself thoroughly familiar with the 
rule for figuring speeds, he will have no diffi- 
culty whatever in finding the draft, provided 
that he always assumes the feed roll to be 
driving the delivery rolls. 

To illustrate this let us use the diagram 
again, and find the speed of the front roll to 
one of the back rolls or feed roll; thus: 


60 95 
drives = 9.5. 


‘5 


drives > Ans. 
40 
Or, while the back roll makes one revolu- 
tion the front roll makes 9.5 revolutions. 
Then 9 1/2 * 1 1/8 inches & 3.1416 = 
inches delivered per minute from front roll, 
and 1 I inch 3.1416 inches fed per 
minute by back roll; and as the draft equals 
inches delivered divided by inches fed in 
the same time, the following will equal draft 
in above case. ‘ 


ol 1h 1416 . 
93% 15X3-14 —10.69 draft. 
: es X 3.1416 _ 


In the last portion of previous example, 
3.1416 used to find the two circumferences 
cancel each other, leaving the diameter of 
front roll with the driving gears in dividend, 
and the diameter of back roll in divisor with 
driven gears; while the 9 1/2 equals the ratio 
of speed. 

Therefore by combining the two equations 
we obtain: 


TOR ISA ‘ 10.69 draft as given in first case. 
40X15X1 
From the foregoing it will be understood 
why we use the diameter of the rolls, 
where to place them. 
Another fact 


and 


which will impress itself 
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readily upon the reader is that the gear on 
the end of the front roll must never be with 
the diameter of front roll, and the gear on 
the feed roll must never be on same side of 
line, or with the diameter of feed roll. 

While other rules may be used for ob- 
taining draft, that given above has been found 
to be more easily understood and applied in 
many cases, and it will apply on any machine 
where draft is used from picker room to spin 
ning room. 


—<—<$<§_e————_______ 


ENGLISH NOTES. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


“Oh, yes—mohair!” quoth an Australian, 
questioned. “I know. 


animal called the mo.’ 


little 
Few textile manu 
facturing people can be equally ignorant, but 
the public, and retail dealers, do not distin 
guish between mohair and alpaca or even 
lustre 


It comes off a 


wools. Mohair comes from nothing 
else than Angora goats and from pure An- 
goras at that—if we except the animals bred 
up from common goats which exist in South 
Africa. 


Fifty years ago attempts to improve 


mohair by crossing Angoras with Kashmir 
goats were tried and perforce abandoned. 
* a Beg 
Waistcoat formulas in 
works are largely things of the past. 


pocket English 

Fore 
men in charge of dyeing, bleaching, finishing 
and other delicate operations are under com 
pulsion to keep intelligible books of account 
As much as anyone, the assiduous sellers of 
color stuffs with their experts and precis 
explanations, have helped to sweep away se 
A dyer relates how, in older days, h 
blinded his assistants and thus his competi 
to the fact that his wool 
acid. For months after neutral 
were being used, not a man in his place 
knew that they were not So many 
quarts out of the double vitriol carboy were 
religiously added to bath. He filled 
those carboys himself with water from the 
tap and so repressed all talk of a novelty that 
would soon have spread to all dye works 
near. When, in due time, he overheard that 
his competitors were using neutral color, 


crecy. 


tors, 
not 


blues were 


blue: 
“sour.” 


each 


of course the solemn farce was ended. 





¢ 
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Millionaire manufacturers looking out for 
something treasurable to collect might do 
very much worse than found a gallery of tex- 
tiles. If they saw fit also to give exhibitions 
of their stores to students the public would 
arise to call them blessed. Or perhaps the 
foundation of a collection of woven stuffs 
is worth the attention of the authorities at 
Washington. The National Museum at 
South Kensington gathers parcels of antique 
textiles, as it does jewelry, ironwork and other 
craftsman’s triumphs. Loan collections, in- 
cluding scraps of fabric, are sent to the pub- 
lic museums that are to be found in all cities. 
Latterly, the board of education has interest- 
ed itself in sending to centres of textile in- 
dustry, collections appropriate to local inter- 
ests. Some opportunity is thus afforded to 
trace the genesis through the centuries of 
taste and invention in design as well as skill 
in workmanship. Suitably arranged and de- 
scribed, a collection may have a very high 
educational value and exercise an important 
influence on the workmen of the future. 


* * * 


Americans, who have always willing sellers 


of English machinery at their service, will 
perhaps wonder that some machinists rather 


avoid than seek American orders. The fear 
is, apparently, that their ideas will be coun- 
terfeited at reduced prices by protected com- 
peting firms. Quite recently, one who was 
not actually a textile machinist complained 
that he could sell only one machine now in 
the States in place of a former dozen. If, 
under these circumstances, some builders ad- 
vance prices on machinery for America, the 
step is, at any rate, comprehensible. A Can- 
adian mill man complains sorely to me that 
one firm in England insists on a large ad- 
vance on English prices for all sales made 
even to Canada. Proximity may explain this 
resolve, but my friend is at a loss for an ex- 
planation and he talks savagely about the 
British preference. A number of excuses for 
asking more money than from English mills 
are plausible, but without professing to enjoy 
the machine builder’s confidence, the one 
given seems most likely to be right. How- 
ever, if over-sea customers think themselves 
worse treated than people in these islands, 
manufacturers in Britain imagine the con- 
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trary. One of the pills that some unsuccess- 
ful folk find bitter in their mouths is the 
knowledge that British machinists are con- 
tinually equipping foreign mills which com- 
pete fairly or unfairly with those at home. 

*x* * * 

Copying of foreign machine designs can 
doubtless be done more effectually behind a 
tariff, but it is not unknown here. Expen- 
sive continental dyeing machines have been 
used freely as models for others that work 
in a similar manner. With domestic copy- 
ists the machine maker can deal pretty effec- 
tually; it is not so easy to detect or to con- 
vict illegitimate copying in distant countries. 
Evidently there are British machine builders 
who defy imitation and it is probably with 
them that American mills most often seek 
to do business. 


* *x * 

English drapers are agitating now for an 
improved system of marking yardage. In 
buying a piece, or an end, they want distinct 
marks along the selvage with successive 
numbers, at intervals of one, two or three 
yards, commencing from the beginning of 
the piece in question. A German machine 
now on exhibition measures mechanically 
and affixes metal discs at such distances as 
may be required. Some merchants are using 
a printed ribbon of paper which is rolled 
with the cloth and registers the length auto- 
matically and beyond dispute. As drapers 


‘have no apparent intention of paying more 


for the luxury of having their purchases re- 
marked along such lengths as they may 
choose to buy, their suppliers are in no hurry 
to comply with their wishes. But something 
is to be said in favor of the intelligible mark- 
ing of full pieces when they are measured 


for the first time. 
* * = 


The supply of colored cotton goods to 
the heathen is a line of trade in which the 
American can hardly be said yet to have 
embarked. It is a business demanding a 
closer study of local conditions than that in 
gray goods. Witness, for example, a notion 
that German makers of raised-finish goods 
have been first to adopt in East Africa. The 
Somali man objects to deck himself in what 
passes for feminine attire in his country. 
Nevertheless, Germans have found a way of 
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enabling him to keep‘his self respect and to 
wear cloth like his wife’s. The woman wears 
a ten-yard piece, the man a loin cloth of two 
yards. Each length is crossed by five varie- 
gated lines and by cutting along one of these 
a masculine garment is ready. Worn as a 
band, the broad stripes of the finished “Kan- 
ga” present quite a different effect to the 
eye of the beholder. 
* * * 

Those who experiment in making artificial 
silk might bear in mind that there is a chance 
for its becoming a substitute for cat-gut for 
fishing lines. A difficulty appears to be the 
contact with water, which softens and weak- 
ens some of the cellulose compounds which 
go by the name of artificial silk, or causes 
others to rot after use. An English firm has 
been seeking to have these threads proofed 
against water and the ordinary measures ap- 
plicable to cloth fail. Varnishing has the un- 
fortunate effect of making the imitation gut 
curl and become sticky and harsh. Perhaps 
these difficulties may be one day surmount- 
ed. At present a limited quantity of silk 
twist is used by makers of nets and lines, to- 
gether with much larger quantities of less 
expensive threads. 


—————— 


THE CLEANING, OILING AND CARE OF 
SELF-ACTORS. 


Thorough cleaning, proper oiling and care 
of self-acting spinning machines are three 
factors which are essential to the maximum 
production of perfect yarn in the spinning 
room. Neglect of these essentials not only 
reduces the production and impairs the qual- 
ity of the yarn, but also increases the waste 


and danger of fire. The maximum speed of 
the main shaft of the head motion will give 
on 20 warp a production of about 46 hanks 
per spindle in 66 hours. 

The floor of the spinning room should be 
cleaned four times a day, at 9 and 12 in the 
morning and 3 and 6 in the afternoon, both 
between the machines and in the alleyways. 
The carriage box should be cleaned on the 
outside daily and inside twice a week. The 
spindles should be brushed when possible at 
every doffing and under any circumstances 
at least twice a day in order to prevent the 


CARE OF SELF ACTORS 
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flyings from catching on the yarn. Under 
no circumstances should the spinner be al- 
lowed to go between the carriage and frame 
either for cleaning the machine or for any 
other purpose, on account of the danger of 
being caught between the carriage and the 
head motion or frame work of the machine. 
The bearings of the rollers should be cleaned 
twice a week, say, on Tuesday and Friday; 
the head motion on Wednesday. Any oil 
dripping on the machine should be wiped off. 
This should also be done during the clean- 
ing-up hour on Saturday. At the same time 
aH the bands should be carefully cleaned to 
remove flyings. 

The rolls and traveling cleaner should be 
kept free from flying at all times, otherwise 
more or less of the fly will be spun into the 
yarn. All parts of the machine should be 
thoroughly cleaned at least once in eight 
weeks. This can be done by cleaning all the 
machines in the room at one time or by 
cleaning one or more each week. In large 
mills a cleaning gang is kept busy at this 
work. It consists of a leader and five or six 
helpers. The leader’s duty is to see that the 
helpers attend strictly to their work and do 
not neglect the cleaning of any part of the 
machine. It is his duty also to have the roll- 
ers requiring covering taken out and re- 
placed with well covered ones. A day’s work 
for such a gang is about two self-actors, two 
flyers, and one drawing machine. When not 
engaged in cleaning machines the leader puts 
the leather-covered rolls in order. Such a 
gang if kept under strict discipline will give 
the best results where there is enough ma- 
chinery to keep them busy. The cleaning of 
the machines is especially important where 
fine yarn is spun. 

In changing the leather rolls care should 
be taken that only the badly worn rolls be 
thrown out. Good work requires a well 
covered roll, not always a new one. At the 
general cleaning of the machine the cleaner 
should see that all parts of the machine are 
properly adjusted, the cylinder in line and 
the bearings true. When putting the rolls 
back into place the bearings should be well 
oiled. The inside of the carriage should be 
cleaned every eight weeks; if enclosed at the 
bottom, once every ten or twelve weeks will 
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be sufficient. The collection of dust, dirt 
and fly on the inside of the carriage is a 
source of great danger in case of fire. If the 
carriage is clean the fire inside it can be more 
quickly put out. The front of the carriage 
should be thoroughly cleaned at least twice 
a week, and dusted, as has already been 
stated, at least twice a day. This latter op- 
eration consists of two spinners standing 
side by side and fanning the air in opposite 
directions with large wooden or metal plates. 
This blows the dust from the spindles so it 
falls on the floor and can be easily swept up. 
The fine dust that collects in the spindle 
bearings should be removed frequently. 
The oil pipes leading to the inaccessible bear- 
ings in the head motion should be removed 
frequently and cleaned by blowing through 
them. 

It is very important to keep the belts clean 
and properly dressed. Under no circum- 
stance should resin or chalk be put on the 
belts. After a momentary improvement 
from the use of these materials the belt runs 
worse than before. New machines should be 
oiled more frequently than old ones. Only 
after the bearings have been worn perfectly 
smooth is it safe to reduce the quantity of 
oil. Loose pulleys should be oiled every two 
hours; the drum bearings two or three times 
a day; the spindles twice a day, at morning 
and at noon. The cylinder bearings should 
be greased every Saturday. 

Where practicable self-actors should be 
thoroughly overhauled by a reliable expert 
every five years. This will result in a better 
product, larger production and longer life to 
the machine. Most manufacturers are pre- 
vented from adopting this plan because of 
the temporary loss of productions and con- 
tent themselves with replacing broken parts. 
Following is a plan for the general adjust- 
ment of self-actors: 

The supports and cylinder bearings are 
adjusted with a water level and straight 
edge. 

The cylinder and carriage are brought into 
line by passing wooden gauges from one end 
to the other. 

The tracks are leveled and made parallel 
by a water level and straight edge. 
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Worn out bearings are replaced; broken 
gears are either repaired or discarded. 

Leather rolls are recovered when neces- 
Sary. 

The shipper fork is properly adjusted, 
otherwise the belt may not grip the full face 

A proper amount of space must be allowed 
for the frictions. 
of the pulley and soft cops will result. 

All the screws in the carriage should be 
tightened and where necessary renewed. 

The spindles should be lined up and in- 
clined according to the yarn to be spun. For 
fine yarn they are inclined more than for 
coarse yarn. 

The drawing-in band is adjusted so that 
the carriage does not strike in too hard. 

Cross bands and wires are carefully in- 
spected. 

The carriage should be neither too high 
nor too low, otherwise twits and kinks will be 
made in the yarn. This adjustment is made 


by running the carriage in and raising or 
lowering it by the screws underneath, the 
proper point being found by measuring the 
distance from the tops of the spindles to the 


delivery roll. 

The drawing and counter bands must be 
drawn to the proper tension. At the end of 
the draft the counter band will be somewhat 
slack. The spinner should not neglect to 
adjust the bands properly, otherwise the car- 
riage will be drawn out with too much force. 

The faller wires are adjusted with wooden 
gauges to the spindle point. 

The faller weights should be uniform from 
one end of the machine to the other. 

The faller wires should be in good order, 
free from the creases that are quickly worn 
by the threads. 

The ratchet catches should be sharpened. 
—Translated by Textile World Record from 
Leipziger Monatschrift fuer Textil-Industrie. 


—————— 


The iron and steel industry of the United 
States stands first in the amount of capital 
invested, this being $1,528,979,076; textiles 
are second with $1,366,604,058; lumber third 
with $945,934,565, and food products fourth 
with $937,686,610. 
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OFF SHADE PIECES IN WOOLEN 
MANUFACTURE. 


BY A. SCOTT. 


Among the troubles of the manufacturer, 
there is perhaps nothing that causes him 
more worry than pieces coming off-shade. 

He cannot expect to have these pieces 
passed, and, consequently, must strain every 
nerve to reduce them to a minimum. In 
order to do this, he must be in a position to 
trace the trouble to its source so as to place 
the responsibility where it belongs. In mak- 
ing up shades and mixtures for a season’s 
samples it is a good idea to keep a good 
sized scoured sample of each shade care- 
fully mounted and numbered for reference 
and have the dyer do the same. In this way 
it can readily be seen by comparison whether 
the dyer is at fault, in the event of trouble 
with shades. As each batch comes through 
the first breaker a sample should be taken, 
scoured, dried and compared with the orig- 
inal before allowing the batch to go along on 
the cards. 

It need hardly be said how essential it is 
for the dyer to use only such colors and 
formulas as he can duplicate at any time. 
Some dyers are inclined to think that when 
they have sample batches to color it is a 
good chance to work off any odd lots of color 
that they may have lying around. Economy 
of this kind, not only in the dyehouse but 
in any department, has frequently been a 
source of trouble. When fancies have to be 
colored, great care must be taken that they 
are colored as nearly as possible under the 
same conditions each time. 

The water used in dyeing is an important 
factor and has a direct influence on the 
shades, even when rain water or distilled 
water is used, but more especially where it is 
so hard that it has to be treated with soften- 
ers. Many compounds are used for this pur- 
pose, but the principal ones are caustic lime 
and soda ash, chiefly on account of their 
cheapness. When using water treated with 


these reagents, it is very important that it 
be tested for alkalinity each time a bath is 


made up in order to ensure uniformity of 
shade. 


No dyestuff and no formula can be 
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expected to give the sameé results each time, 
unless used under the same conditions. 

Again extreme cleanliness with weights, 
scoops and other utensils is an important 
point and must not be overlooked. How 
often do we see a scoop used for dyestuffs 
that has enough coloring matter of a differ- 
ent kind adhering to it to alter any delicate 
shade. Doubtless it is troublesome to clean 
these articles every time a different dyestuff 
is used, but good results are seldom attained 
without trouble. If we saw a surgeon using 
his instruments in this happy-go-lucky way 
on different patients we should feel it our 
duty to protest. 

Another thing that will bear investigation 
is the use of copper and other metal dye tubs 
for dyeing fancy shades. These metals, as 
is well known, are subject to the action of 
sulphuric, acetic and various other acids used 
in dyeing, and compounds of the metals are 
constantly being formed, especially on the 
application of heat. Chemical changes of 
this kind cannot but have an influence on 
the shades produced. 

In the batch room or picker room great 
care must be exercised in weighing out the 
colored stock for the batches. This work 
should invariably be in the hands of an ex- 
perienced and responsible man and not left 
to the tender mercies of an underling. In 
small sample batches a few ounces too much 
or too little of white or colored stock may 
make a radical difference in the result. Once 
the stock is mixed, mistakes are beyond 
remedy. A good deal of attention may with 
advantage be paid to the mixing of the stock 
before picking. Each color should be laid 
in layers upon the floor and the stock then 
pulled from the edge of the pile so that as 
nearly as possible an equal proportion of 
each color is fed into the picker each time. 
Badly mixed batches result in yarns with 
intermittent spots of color, which in turn 
affect the pieces in like manner. 

In the yarn store or weave room, yarns 
should be classed and numbered in a syste- 
matic manner in order to avoid any chance 
of mixed yarns. The reeds used in the 
weave room should be frequently overlooked 
and any bad dents straightened out. Reed 
marks frequently cause seconds; especially 
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where light warps are used with dark fillings. 
Shading often occurs in the loom in this 
class of goods, owing to irregular picks,— 
especially where looms are not supplied with 
positive motions—or even with positive mo- 
tions, if the yarn is not spun very uniform. 


Frequent opening out of cloth in the loom 
should be avoided in the case of light warp 
goods especially. Shading done in this man- 
ner is most difficult to correct in subsequent 
processes. 

While the finisher has often unjustly to 
shoulder the blame for pieces coming off- 
shade, there are many instances where he 
may be at fault. For instance, in the case of 
goods of the character mentioned above. 
One set of pieces may come somewhat 
lighter in weight than another and the fin- 


FIG. 3. 


isher in order to have them uniform in 
weight may full up the lighter set an inch or 
two more in length. The chances are that 
the set will turn out darker in shade when 
finished up on account of having more of the 
dark filling yarn to the inch than the other 
set. Ina case of this kind the overseer must 
decide whether he would rather have the 
goods come light in weight or light in shade. 

Again in speck dyeing, goods are often 
darkened in shade on account of the fact that 
most speck dyes contain hematine or log- 
wood in some form, which has a direct effect 
on the wool stock in the pieces if they are 
immersed in such solutions for any length of 
time, or if the speck dye be too strong. 
Overheating in the fulling mill, excessive use 
of alkalies or a combination of these, using 
soaps with a surplus of alkali, or any of these 
things may cause pieces to come off-shade. 
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It is always safe to use a good neutral soap 
and a mild alkali in fulling and washing and 
never allow the pieces to get so hot and 
dry that they flock to any extent. Neither 
should the fulling liquor be allowed to get 
too thin and watery at any time. If these 
few points be carefully and continually 
watched it may be the means of saving 
much time and trouble, to say nothing of 
expense. 


ee 


A SHUTTLE FOR SILK LOOMS. 


The accompanying illustrations show a 
shuttle, recently patented in this country, and 
designed more particularly for the weaving 
of silk goods. Fig. 1 shows the face of the 


shuttle; Fig. 2 a sectional view of the spool- 
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support; Fig. 3 an elevation of the latter 

The body of the shuttle is provided with 
the usual rack and has a recess or chamber 
A second recess or chamber is arranged 
within the other one, and contains two piv 
oted spring-arms, provided with eyelets and 
constituting a tension device. A hollow sup- 
port or rod extends upwardly from the bot- 
tom of the chamber and is provided with a 
sleeve, which in the present instance is some- 
what shorter than the rod. A coil-spring is 
arranged around this sleeve and has one end 
secured to it; the other end, fastened so 
that the coils become wider apart as they 
near the free end of the sleeve. A spool is 
provided with a pin and carries the thread, 
which passes down through the rod, through 
the eyelets of the spring-arm and through 
eyelets out of the shuttle. A pivoted arm is 
arranged to swing across the free end of th« 
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rod, the free end of the arm entering a notch 
in the body of the shuttle when in position 
over the support. The spool is placed on 
the support, the pin engaging the upper coil 
of the spring. The spool is then turned, the 
coils of the springs acting as a screw-thread, 
serving to lock the pin and with it the spool 
in position on the support. The end of the 
spool does not engage the bottom of the 
chamber when the spool is in position, thus 
doing away with any friction between the 
end of the spool and the bottom of the cham- 
ber during any rotation of the spool which 
might take place as a pull is exerted on the 
thread. It is to be understood that the 
thread leaves the spool in the same direc- 
tion in which the spool is turned in locking it 
to the support, so that any pull on the thread 
will fasten the spool on the support more se- 
curely, it being understood that the spool 
does not turn as the thread leaves it. The 
arm serves as an additional means to pre- 
vent the spool from leaving the support. 

It is claimed that in this way a simple 
and efficient device is obtained for securing 
the spool in position; that the locking device 
is flexible and thus also serves as a device 
for equalizing the tension on the thread dur- 
ing the operation of weaving. By having the 
coils of the spring wider apart as they near 
the free end of the sleeve a quick locking of 
the spool with the support is secured, the 
coils of the spring acting as a steep screw- 
thread. 


oo 


A FULLING MILL STOP MOTION. 


\n improved device for stopping a fulling 
mill when the cloth becomes tangled or knot- 
ted during its passage to the rolls, recently 
patented in this country, is shown in the ac- 


companying drawings. Fig. I is a perspec- 
tive view of a mill, with the new stop motion 
attached; Fig. 2 is a longitudinal sectional 
of the clutch and clutch-operating 
levers; Fig. 3 is a cross section of the clutch. 

As usually constructed the machine has 
double guide-racks, and so it is necessary to 
provide means for operating the clutch from 
the opposite side of the machine. For this 
purpose a transverse bar, E’, is mounted in 
the housing, and on the end which projects 


view 
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through the side of the machine toward the 
pulley is mounted a lever-arm, G’, which ex- 
tends under the arm, H’, on the lever which 
operates the clutch. On the opposite side 
of the housing is a corresponding lever-arm, 
I’, rigidly secured to the transverse bar, E’, 
and connecting the end of the lever-arm, I’. 
The end of the movable bar is a pivoted link, 
J’, shown in dotted lines. 

Attached to the guides in any convenient 
manner, as by eyebolt, B’, is a rigid rod, C’, 
having a loop, D’, at its upper extremity, 
through which the reduced end of the mov- 


FIG, I. 


able bar passes. When the guide-rack is in 
its normal position, the end of the movable 
bar should rest loosely upon the bottom of 
the loop. For convenience the loop is made 
substantially coincident with the slot, S, in 
the housing. When double racks are used, 
each side of the machine and each guide-rack 
is provided with the rod, with loop at the 
end, for operating the bar. 

The operation of this improved stop-mo- 
tion is as follows: Whenever a knot or kink 
in the cloth is too large to pass through 
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the mesh in the guide-rack, it lifts the rack, 
and with it rod, C’, which in turn lifts the end 
of the movable bar, causing it to rise and lift 
the end of lever V. This in turn, through 
the connecting mechanism already described 
throws the sliding collar outwardly on the 
shaft and loosens the tightening-band, and 
thereby the friction-sleeve, thus stopping the 
machine. Any obstruction in the cloth which 
may pass through the rack or which may be 
formed in the cloth after passing through the 
rack, will on reaching the movable roll raise 
the roll, as before, without raising the rack, 
thus operating to stop the machine, as be- 
rore. 


SE 


A WOOLEN CARD. 


A woolen card with an arrangement of 


double workers and strippers designed to in- 


FIG, 


crease the carding surface and the produc- 
tion of the machine, shown in the accom- 
panying drawings, has recently been 
patented in this country. Fig. 1 is a side 
view; Fig. 2 shows the way in which the 
stock passes between the workers. The 
workers are arranged in pairs. The teeth of 
each worker is in contact with the other and 
with the main cylinder. 

F F are strippers, and E E are transfer- 
rolls co-operating, respectively, with each 
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pair of workers.: A stripper, F, at the rea: 
of the first worker is provided ior each pair 
of workers; and this stripper takes the stocl 
from the first worker, G, and replaces 

upon the main cylinder. By this transfe: 
process the stock is reworked between th: 
workers, or between the workers and th: 
main cylinder alone. In machines where 
such reworking devices have been tried it is 
stated by the inventor that the stock accu- 
mulates in the space between the workers 
and the main cylinder. In this space is 
formed a roll of stock; this surplus stock in- 
terferes with even carding and causes 
bunches in the roving, which makes the yarn 
lumpy. The new arrangement is intended to 
prevent the formation of this roll or accumu- 
lation of stock. Instead of a transfer-roll 
above and between the two workers a small 
stripper or transfer-roll E is placed between 


the two workers and the main cylinder. This 
roll should be in contact with both workers 


and may be in contact with the main 
cylinder; it is usually: set a short distance 
away from the main cylinder, as shown in 
Fig. 2. The second worker, D, turns at a 
surface speed much less than that of the mai 
cylinder. The transfer-roll, E, turns at a sur 
face speed enough greater than worker, D. 
to lift the stock and carry it over to worker 
G. The first worker, G, turns at a consider 
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ably greater surface speed than the second 
worker, D, or transfer-roll, E. Stripper, F, 
turns at a greater surface speed than first 
worker, G, and the main cylinder, B, turns at 
a greater surface speed than stripper, F. The 
first worker, G, turns in the same direction 
with the main cylinder, while the second 
worker, D, stripper, F, and transfer-roll, E, 
turn in the opposite directions. 

The stock is carried forward by the main 
cylinder, B, and the first carding takes place 
between the main cylinder, B, and the first 
worker, G. Some of the stock, n, is carried 


FIG. 


back by the first worker, G, and is stripped 
by the stripper, F, and is returned to the 


main cylinder, as shown. The: rest of the 
stock is carried forward and is again carded 
between the second worker, D, and the main 
cylinder, B. The carding at this point be- 
tween the second worker, D, and the main 
cylinder, B, is the more effective from the 
fact that the stock is carried around the 
second worker, D, until it reaches the point 
of carding contact with the first worker, G. 
As the teeth of the first worker, G, have 
been cleared by stripper, F, they are in the 


best condition to card the stock at the point © 


of contact and form the thin sheet of fibre, 
o. The stock, p, not carded by the first 
worker, G, at the point of contact is taken 
off the second worker by the transfer-roll, 
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E, and forced and 
worker, G. 


pulled into the first 
In practice, when the sheet of 
fibre, p, is started from the second worker, 
D, by the transfer-roll, E, and is caught by 
the teeth of the first worker, G, by reason 
of the greater speed of the latter and the ar- 
rangement of teeth on the two workers the 
sheet of fibre straightens out, as shown at 
p, and scarcely touches the transfer-roll, E. 
Transfer-roll, E, however, picks up any fly- 
ing or loose stock, as at r, and forces it, with 
o and p, so firmly into the teeth of the first 
worker, G, that there are practically no fly- 


> 


ings or loose fibres on the points of the teeth 
of the first worker to be whipped off by the 
main cylinder and rolled up, thereby making 
the roving uneven. The space between the 
first worker, the transfer-roll, and the main 
cylinder is so small with relation to the 
length of the staple of the stock that there is 
no room for loose stock to accumulate. Be- 
sides this the co-operating air-currents 
created by the transfer-roll and the main 
cylinder tend to suck in any loose fibres be- 
tween the transfer-roll and the main cylinder 
and force them on to the main cylinder. 
sintieaniicasiansnilpaicelinnansichaiita 

Buttons first began to be worn in the time 
of Edward I. In 1640 their importation into 
England was forbidden, and this order was 
kept in force until the reign of George IV. 
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Questions and Answers. 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, 
to the best of our ability, any pertinent ours pe 
to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to 
the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. Questions should be stated 
as briefly and concisely aspossible. Inquiries pertaining to 
textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of 
management, the markets, etc., are especially invited, as 
well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 
All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the 
person inquiring, not for publication, but as an evidence of 
good faith. 

For — to questions that are not of general interest to 
readers of textile journals, such as those relating to the 
composition of yarns, analysis of fabrics, etc., we will 
charge the enquirer with the cost of the investigation. 


Calculating Yarn Counts 
Sample. 


from a Small 


Editor Textile World Record: 


_I am obliged to you for the answer to my ques- 
tion entitled, Weight per Yard from a Small Sam- 
ple, in your January issue, and have adopted that 
method of calculation with success. I would like 
to have you explain in detail the method af calcu- 
lating the yarn count, to which you make a brief 
reference at the end of your reply. I enclose 
scme comparative calculations that a friend has 
sent me, evidently referring to your answer. I 
would like to know whether his comparisons are 
fair. Gera (641). 
The method of calculating the weight pe~ yard 
and the yarn counts can be best explained by a 
practical example. We will take for this purpose 
one of the samples obtained by the agents of the 
United States Government in China which have 
been sent to this office for analysis. This sample 
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(No. 18) is a cotton flannel made in Japan and 
sold in Tientsin, China, at $0.32 Mexican per yard, 
30 inches wide. A sample of the standard area, 
1/300 square yard, is weighed; the threads per inch 
each way are counted; the warp and filling are 
then raveled and weighed separately with the fol- 
lowing results: 
Weight, 8.8 grains. 
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Warp, 3.4 grains, 63 threads per inch. 
Filling, 5.4 grains, 52 threads per inch. 

The calculation of yarn counts and yards pe: 
pound, made, as shown at Fig. 1, with 58 figures, » 
gives the following results: 

Warp, 18.5s cotton. 
Filling, 9.6s cotton. 
Weight, 3.2 yards, 30 inches wide, per pound 

When required the cotton count is reduced to 
the linen count by multiplying by 2.8; to the wor- 
sted, by 1 1/2; to the run, by .52 1/2. 

A record of every analysis should be kept for 
reference. The form shown at Fig. 2 has been 
used for many years by the writer. The slips with 
sample attached to each are filed in a scrap book 
and in time form an invaluable record of textile 
construction. 

The comparisons that Gera’s friend has made 
show 240 figures used for calculating yarn counts 
and weight per yard by the metric system; 446 by 
a so-called “mill” method; and 509 by what he 
terms a “regular” method. The metric process is 
improved over that given by Gera in January, by 
the substitution of 25 square centimeters for the 
impracticable square decimeter, although the ad- 
vantage possessed by the English method, ex- 
plained above, of corelation between the yarn 
count and the size of the sample is still lacking. 


The other two calculations with the English 
standards show that Gera’s friend has but an im- 


perfect idea of the straight line system of calcula- 
tion. He incorrectly assumes that “the great 
advantage of this method is the rapidity with which 
the weight per yard is obtained.” This is but one 
advantage of the many useful relations that exist 
between the natural English textile standards, and 
which are lacking in the artificial metric stand- 
ards. Gera’s friend loses sight of the corelation 
between the weight of 1/300 yard (4.32 square 
inches), the threads per inch and the English cot- 
ton count. This count indicates the number of 
4.32-inch lengths per grain. The threads per inch 
equal the number of 4.32-inch lengths in 1/300 
square yard. Hence dividing the threads per inch 
by the weight in grains of 1/300 square yard gives 
the cotton count. This, together with the ratios 
between the weight of 1/300 square yard in grains, 
the ounces per yard 52 1/2 inches wide, and the 
yards per pound, which were explained in the 
January issue, constitute a combination of useful 
relations that make cloth analysis by the English 
system an exceedingly simple operation. 

This straight line system cannot be used with 
the metric system because the corelation is be- 
tween the yarn count and either the square centi- 
meter, which is too small, or the square decimeter 
which, as Gera has diccovered, is too large. 
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The sample of 1/300 square yard may be of any 
mvenient form, square, rectangular, triangular, 
polygonal or circular. Because of his imperfect 
omprehension of the straight line method Gera’s 
friend complicates the process by using the length 
and width of the sample as factors and thus fails 
to show the number of threads per inch, which 
must be known in order to determine the total 
number of ends in the warp and the picks per inch 
in the loom. He also wastes much effort by ex- 
tending the weight per yard and yarn counts to 
hundredths. How unnecessary this is will be rec- 
ognized by the fact that a variation of 2 per cent. 
in yarn is considered very regular spinning; Gera’s 
friend brings his calculations to one-eighteenth of 
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which Gera’s friend bases his calculation, is used 
to but a slight extent. 

Gera can find comparisons of English, metric 
and school methods in the October, 1902, issue of 
the Textile World, the discussion, No. 971, before 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers in 
December of the same year, and in “The Metric 
Fallacy.” <A still better way to make the com- 
parison would be to ask his friend to make the 
calculations for the Japanese fabric by the metric 
system and compare them with those given above. 
This would relieve his friend of the embarrass- 
ment under which he must labor of making calcu- 
lations for all three sides of the comparative 
exhibit. 
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one per cent. His calculation of the weight to 
hundredths of an ounce is equally unnecessary. 


He applies the same high degree of accuracy im 
partially to all three methods, his work, however, 
showing more familiarity with arithmetical proc 
esses than with mill methods 

Gera’s friend complains of the labor involved in 
reducing cotton counts t 
run systems 


the worsted, linen and 
when required, thus unconsciously 
illustrating the truth of the adage that one-half 
the world does not know how the other half lives 
In the United States 
numbering spun 


we have four standards for 
with convenient ratios be 
confined almost exclu 
one kind of textile material. In Conti 
nental Europe there are thirty-five standards used 
for spun yarn, applied in a confused way to differ- 
ent materials, and all either incommensurable or 
related by awkward ratios. Moreover, aside from 
a very limited application to woolen and worsted 
yarn, the numbering yarn 


yarn 


tween them, each being 


sively to 


metric system of on 


Grains.,{"o%, Size, &c. Turns Remarks. 
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Face Side of Cotton Goods. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

How can you tell the face side of cotton goods? 

Williams (625). 

Goods that have bright finishes, like cambrics, 
handkerchiefs and long cloths, are dressed or singed 
on one or both sides. It is easy enough to tell 
the face side of goods that are dressed on one side 
only, as that side will be brighter and smoother 
than the other; the that is 
hairy, or, as it is called, nappy. When cloth is 
dressed on both sides it is hard to tell which is 
the right side, especially with a beetle finish. With 
a chase finish it is easier, for the threads on the 
face rise from being in contact with the other cloth 
in the process of chasing on the calender. With 
the beetle finish it is hard to tell which is ‘the face 
if both sides are dressed, unless one side is fin- 
ished for the face. If both sides are given the same 


side not dressed is 
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time on the beam after changing either will do for 
the face. 

Che face of sateens, drills, twills and fancy cot- 
be easily seen. In goods that are back 
filled or starched on one side only, the side that 
is starched is always called the back. It is diffi- 
cult to explain on paper how to find the face of 
some goods, 


tons can 


and a few days’ experience is worth 
a month or two of explanations. 
Horace Kenyon. 


—_\——————_ 


Finished and Spun Sizes of Yarn. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

I notice in your analysis of foreign fabrics that 
you state the sizes are for the yarn as it lies in 
1e finished cloth. Will you explain how the spun 
calculated from finished sizes? I 
ave a rule for worsted goods which does not 
work well in practice. The following example 
a fabric we are making: 


es are these 


shows its application to 

Ex. The warp of a worsted cloth shrinks 17% 
in length from spun yarn to finished goods. The 
finished count of the sample to be matched was 
16 2/3s. Find spun count. 

16 2/3 (finished count) 
20.058s (spun count). 

I have recently taken charge of a_wor- 
sted mill and put in 150 pieces of a new fabric 


copied from a foreign sample. I laid it out by 


83 (100%—17%) = 


the above rule for warp and filling, to weigh 15.8 


per yard from the 
and to weigh 
of the 


loom, to shrink 10% 
17.6 ounces finished. The 
150 has just been finished, and, 
a yuugh weighing 15.8 ounces from the loom and 
shrinking exactly 10% in length, weighs only 15 
The woven and finished length and 
weight of this piece are as follows 

Woven, 40 yards, 15.8 ounces. 

Finished, 36 yards, 15 ounces. 

The goods were sold to weigh 17 to 18 ounces, 
and the buyer will not accept 15 ounce goods, and 
the 150 pieces are all dressed and partly woven. 
Please inform me by return mail what causes the 
difference between the calculated and actual weight 
of the finished goods Greiz (646). 


ounces. 


The cause of the difficulty is plain from Greiz’s 
statement of the case. He has omitted to allow 
for the | 


ss in weight in finishing. Worsted goods 


generally lose from 10 to 20 per cent. in weight 
by scouring of oil and dirt and from other causes. 
The first piece of the 


ounces woven and 540 ounces finished, a loss of 


new fabric weighed 632 


14.6 per cent. in weight. If Greiz had allowed for 


this loss of weight, with which every practical wor- 
sted manufacturer is familiar, by multiplying 20.08 
by, say, .85 (100%—15%), 
as the size. His 
weighed about 


he would have had 17s 
have 
loom, in- 


would then 
from the 


stead of 15.8, and the first piece would have come 


spun goods 


18.6 ounces 


out as follows: 
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Woven, 40 yards, 18.6 ounces. 

Finished, 36 yards, 17.6 ounces. 

In that case, the goods would have been of the 
right weight. As it is now, Greiz will be lucky 
he is not forced to sell the 150 pieces as “odds” 
at a loss. 


—$—$— 9 


Spindle Bands. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


What kind of machine is used for felting and 
milling the small endless woolen bands used for 
driving the spindles of self acting mules? 

Halifax (640). 


The best way to full spindle bands is to make 
a chain of them and full them in a rotary mill. 
The number to be put in a link depends on the 
size of the mill and the number to be made. They 
can be fulled satisfactorily in a push mill or ham- 
mer stock, but will need frequent overhauling or 
they will tangle up and felt together. After leav- 
ing the mill they should be separated and stretched 
on a frame so they will dry the right length. 

Merrie England. 

Very few mills in this country use these bands 
as it is impossible to get uniform results on ac- 
count of the irregular shrinkage. They have been 
displaced by the cotton band, particularly the ten- 
sion band, by which a full section of twenty or 
more spindles is driven by one band. 
is kept uniform by tension pulleys. 


The tension 


eee 


Coated Yarn. 


Referring to question No. 614 in the February 
issue, I have made many thousand pounds of coated 
yarn by running the cotton thread on the con- 
denser between the wipe roll and the doffer rings. 
The condenser rolls the wool around the cotton 
and it can then be taken to 
the mule and retwisted for either weaving or knit- 


ting. A. B. H. 


thread very well, 


Spraying Machines. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


Can you give me the names of makers of 
machines for spraying cotton plants in order to 
rid them of insects? Carr (638). 


Can any of our readers furnish this information? 
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Buying Cotton Yarn. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


What is the standard of strength by which cot- 
ton yarn is sold in the market and what percent- 
age is allowed for variation? Bruce (642). 


A prominent dealer in cotton yarn writes us 
is follows: “We usually sell yarn by sample, 
showing spinning from the mill from which we 
expect to get the yarn, rather than on any ‘guar- 
anteed standard strength.’ The question of stand- 
ird strength is very rarely raised by any of our 
customers and unless a customer specifies a cer- 
tain breaking strength in placing contracts we 
do not think he can insist on delivery of yarn 
that has a breaking strength based on any stand- 
ard. We think this question would be governed 
largely by conditions of contract or circumstances 
under which the contract was placed. 

“In regard to variation, our best spinners are 
willing to guarantee the yarn to run within 2 per 


cent. of the 


number. For instance, 10s would 


weigh 100 grains for 120 yards. If 120 


weighs 98 grains or 102 grains, it is 


yards 

considered 

a good delivery, but we think a greater varia- 

tion than this is generally accepted by buyers.” 
— -o-—___—_—————— 


Scouring Wool. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

We are using a greasy medium crossbred merino 
wool and scour it with a mixture of lard and par- 
affine oils. The yarn comes out a greyish tint after 
scouring and takes twice as much soap and hand- 
ling to get it a clear white. Can you give me any 
information in regard to the oil and soap to use? 

Roseau (634). 

The difficulty encountered in this case is un- 
doubtedly due to the original scouring of the wool 
in the raw state. The great amount of grease 
usually carried by these wools is such that it must 
all be removed in the first scouring. To do this 
properly requires that the first scour liquor should 
be heated to 120 degrees Fahrenheit and contain 
both soap and sal soda. After passing through 
this bath it is further treated in a bath of soap 
only at the same temperature and followed by a 
rinse of warm water. 

The amount of soap necessary can be determined 
only by a trial and the same applies to the sal 
soda. In the first scour bath it will be found 
valuable to add small quantities of ordinary kero- 
This gradually becomes 
emulsified with the aid of the soap and has a very 
beneficial action on the wool grease, besides soft- 
ening the wool. It leaves no odor. 

The second scour liquor in turn becomes the first 


sene, say half a pint. 


scour liquor by the addition of soap and sal soda, 
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while the rinse waters pass on and become second 
and first scours. 

After the scoured wool has been dried and oiled 
and converted into yarns, then any of the defects 
present are visible. As a rule, if too much wool 
oil has not been used, an ordinary scour with 
soap liquors should be ample to remove all added 
grease. 

Probably the difficulty is not with either the 
wool or the soap, but with lime or magnesia in the 
water used, and which in the yarn scouring unites 
with the lard oil, forming a dirty, disagreeable 
residue on the wool fibres that resists ordinary 
scouring processes. In the absence of a sample 
of the wool or the water used, the above explana- 
tion and suggestions are the best we can offer. 

George Wallace 


—_——____4 


Waterproofing Woolen Goods. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Will you please give us a simple receipt fo: 
waterproofing woclen goods? We have no dye 
tubs or tanks and want some simple and inexpen 
sive process that does not require much special 
machinery or expert knowledge of chemistry, as 
we have no one in cur employ with that knowledge. 

Colorado (637). 

There is a new process for waterproofing woolen 
goods recently brought out by Bosson & Lan 
Atlantic, Mass., which would seem to answer the 
requirements of our correspondent. The only ma 
chine required is a washer and the finish is pr 
duced by giving one run in the washer 

The following directions are given by the manu 
facturers from whom the Squantum 
liquor referred to may be obtained. 


paste and 


Dissolve 80 pounds of Squantum paste in a 50- 
gallon barrel. Put the paste in barrel and add 20 
gallons water; heat up to boiling and then fill bar- 
rel with water and thoroughly mix. This makes a 
stock liquor sufficient to treat 1,400 yards of me- 
dium weight goods. 

To run 200 yards of goods: The waterproofing is 
to be done in washing machine, and the goods 
should first be wet out in hot water, and onlv 
enough water used to cover the goods. While 
goods are running add 7 gallons of stock liquor 
from the barrel already prepared, and run in this 
bath for about one hour, keeping temperature up 
if convenient to do so. Now fill washer 1/3 to 1/2 
full of cold water and without stopping goods add 
8 pounds Squantum liquor and rum for five or ten 
minutes longer. 

Then extract lightly, dry and press. 

The quantity of paste and liquor to be used may 
be varied according to the nature of the fabric 
Light weight, loosely woven goods will require 
more than a closely woven fabric 

It takes 2 pounds of the liquor for every 3 
pounds of the paste used. 

The cost figures from 1 1/2 to 2c. per yard. 
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For Knitting [ill Machinery, Equipment and Supplies, see pages 232 to 253. 
Also Buyers’ Index. 


KNIT GOODS SITUATION. 


The market is in a well sold up condition 
with the exception of ladies’ cheap ribbed 
goods. There are only a few buyers in the 
market and those that are still there are not 
placing any large orders, but are apparently 
shopping on the odds and ends necessary 
to complete their lines and awaiting devel- 
opments on ladies’ low priced ribbed goods. 

The so-called “gentlemen’s agreement,” 
made by New York state manufacturers of 
this class of goods, has been well adhered 
to, and the present indications are that un- 
less a radical decline takes place in cotton, 
there will be no general change in the pres- 
ent quotation of $2 for 6-pound, $2.20 for 7- 
pound and $2.40 for 8-pound goods. Several 
Southern and Pennsylvania manufacturers 
are soliciting business on this class of mer- 
chandise at from 5 cents to 10 cents per 
dozen less than New York state manufactur- 
ers’ prices, but the fact that they are still 
open for business with their small production 
would indicate that there was a lack of con- 
fidence in Southern made merchandise among 
the buyers. 

Of course, New York state manufacturers 
are all open for business, and it is said that 
so far there has not been more than quar- 
ter the quantity sold as there was last year 
at this time, and it begins to look like a very 
serious matter for some of them who are 
equipped only to make the cheap goods, and 
it is to these few that buyers are looking for 
some concessions. However, it is contended 
if there were no gentlemen’s agreement, 
lower prices than those mentioned above 
would be impossible without an actual loss, 
and at the present high prices of yarn and 
raw materials, it is difficult to figure how 
manufacturers will get their money back. It 
is not that buyers are purchasing sparingly 
of 7 and 8-pound goods on account of their 
inability to buy them so as to reach the re- 
tailer for 25-cent garments, but their pur- 
chases are all so light on 6-pound goods, 


for the reason that buyers contend that they 
are simply summer weight garments, and 
that the trade will not accept them for 25- 
cent goods, as they did two years ago. 

Again, it is believed that many buyers are 
holding off on their purchases, expecting 
that manufacturers will continue to operate 
their mills, and, being short of orders, will 
be obliged to pile up their merchandise and 
eventually be forced to market it at a re- 
duction from present prices, but we cannot 
believe there are any manufacturers in New 
York state that would attempt such a suicidal 
policy, and there are few that are in shape to 
do so, even if they wished to. It means the 
tying up of considerable money in goods 
made from high-priced yarns on which there 
would be an element of chance of taking a 
very heavy loss, and with a number of them 
this is not necessary, for the reason that 
they have added to their lines ladies’ ribbed 
goods from $2.75 to $3.75, and as buyers 
have bought liberally of all combed and 
combed faced goods, it opens a field for an 
increased quantity of this priced merchandise 
and enables these manufacturers to work on 
lines on which there is some profit in sight, 
instead of on the low end goods. 

A visit to the knit underwear section oi 
New York state during the last month 
showed, while only one manufacturer of la- 
dies’ low-priced ribbed goods had shut down 
entirely, several were running very light and 
none were running full time with a full com. 
plement of help. On the ladies’ all combed 
and combed faced goods, manufacturers were 
all busy, and it is said that fair prices had 
been obtained and a fairly profitable season 
is in sight. 

Buyers have shown considerable interest 
during the last month in men’s ribbed goods. 
and it is said that sales thus far are in ex- 
cess of any past season, and indications are 
that,-owing to the well sold up condition of 
this class of mills, a scarcity of these goods 
is imminent when the season opens. The 
lowest price quoted is $3.75 for standard 12- 








pound goods, and two manufacturers are 
asking $3.87 1/2 for goods that were sold 
early at $3.75. Animportant item in connec 
tion with men’s ribbed goods is that the 
Wright’s Health Underwear Company are 
putting on the market a line of spring needle 
goods at $7.50 and $9.50, similar to those 
made by Cooper and Bradford, of Benning- 
ton, Vt. These two concerns have been sold 
up since early in the year and buyers will 
welcome this chance to procure this class 
of goods, as it has been felt for some time 
that the demand had not been fully met. 

It is understood that the old Clover Mill 
at Waterford, now owned by Messrs. Bres- 
lin, Shine and Goodrich, will soon be started 
again to make the same class of goods. 

Men’s fleeced goods are well sold up, and, 
in fact, there are gnly one or two manufac- 
turers soliciting business on this line, and, of 
course, no lower prices than those made in 
January are looked for. 

On wool goods there is not only no indica- 
tion of any lower prices, but there is a strong 
prospect that still higher prices will be ob- 
tained. Manufacturers of wool, worsted and 
merino underwear are using more cotton 
than ever before, but a decline of one or two 
cents a pound will not be sufficient to offset 
the steady advancing prices of wool stock. 
Sales have been large and a majority of man- 
ufacturers are well sold up for the season, or, 
at any rate, are sold up as far as they care to 
be at the present time, believing that later 
in the season higher prices will be obtain- 
able for later orders. 

HOSIERY. 

There is some improvement in the de- 
mand for spring goods of all descriptions. 
Transactions of the last two weeks show that 
many buyers had delayed placing orders in 
the hope of getting lower prices, and now 
find that not only are prices as firm as before, 
but that it is difficult to get early deliveries. 

Reports from jobbers show that they are 
enjoving good duplicate business on spring 
lines and very satisfactory advance business 
on fall lines. Manufacturers are so well cov- 
ered with orders that they are in a position 
to dictate prices firmly on any small amount 
of additional business that they are open 
for. The majority of them are absolutely 
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sold up for the season on spring lines and 
there are very few that are in shape to ac- 
cept any further business. 

The lines that are the best sold up and on 
which there promises to be a scarcity during 
the season are the fine gauge seamless goods 
and the more popular lines of fancy goods. 
Embroidered goods of all descriptions and 
low priced laces are also very scarce and 
few manufacturers are in a position to ac- 
cept any additional business on ladies’ and 
children’s white hose or on men’s grey half 
hose. It is said there never was a time when 
staple lines of ladies’ hem top black hose and 
children’s goods were so well sold up in all 
grades, and the only weakness in sight in 
the hosiery market continues to be the low 
price 84-needle, 2-pound goods, which may 
still be had at 571/2 cents, and also 144- 
needle half hose, weighing 1 pound 8 ounces, 
which may be had as low as 60 cents. 

The most important invention in hosiery 
machinery since the perfection of the auto- 
matic seamless machine, is one recently in- 
vented by Scott & Williams. This machine 
will make different styles of rib and plain 
work and will change automatically from one 
to the other. It was also stated in a trade 
journal that it would do looping at the toe 
without transferring, but this is an error. 
However, it will save considerable in the cost 
of production of ribbed top goods, and may 
affect prices of these another season. 

CHEMNITZ REPORT. 

The situation of the hosiery market has 
not changed during the last month. Man- 
ufacturers are well supplied with orders and 
are behind in deliveries; some of them more, 
others less, because they anticipated that 
there would be trouble and did accept more 
orders than they were sure to turn out on 
time. Several of the large makers will re- 
quire four and five months to fill the orders 
on their books that were due in December. 

Duplicates for early delivery are very hard 
to place, as the machines are fille! up until 
spring, and unless there happens to be some 
stock it is impossible to get the gon »'s: but 
as stocks are very scarce, too, that chance 
is not offered very often. 

Of late not many orders have come in, and 
they are not expected, as all importers have 
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a great many goods coming that they want 
delivered before they contract for more. 
Most of the manufacturers are not anxious 
for orders at present, as they would have to 
be booked with such a long time for delivery 
that it is hard to say what the price of yarn 
and wages would be at that time. 

In gloves the trade is very good, and if 
makers could get help enough to sew them 
up they could ship twice as many long gloves 


FIG, 


as they do now, but they are working to 
their utmost capacity and cannot increase the 
production. 

The trouble that arose in Burgstadt, Bart- 
mannsdorf and Dimbach on the question of 
wages, has now reached Chemnitz, and the 
manufacturers received notice from the 
working people with the request that a re- 
ply ‘be given within a week, as otherwise a 
strike would be liable to break out. Should 
one come now, it would stop the output, 
which would be a serious matter at the pres- 
ent time, when trade is booming as it is. 
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THE LEIGHTON AUTOMATIC RACKING 
AND PINEAPPLE STITCH MACHINE. 


The accompanying illustrations, Figs. 1 
and 2, show an improved knitting machine 
built by the Leighton Machine Co., Manches- 
ter, N. H., and which has been in operation 
in a number of. mills for two years with 
the most satisfactory results. It is adapted 


for knitting the plain rib, royal and pineapple 


I. 


stitches and by an automatic arrangement it 
is possible to change from one stitch to the 
other as desired. 

Fig. 3 is a sample of the work, showing the 
royal rib in combination with the pineapple 
and plain rib. This ability to change the pat- 
tern at will makes it possible to produce a 
wide variety of designs on one machine. 

A new feature of the racking motion con- 
sists in the needles being sprung to one side, 
whereas by the old method the needle is 
moved bodily to a new position to produce 
the racking effect. 
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[The herringbone effect is also knit racking by the movement of the racking ring 

7 ‘ wbee.0 2 : : - sS 5: 

on this machine. This is obtained by spring- which is controlled by the pattern chain ar- 
° 1 z, . > “ 7 € 

ing the needles to one side when on the knit- rangement to produce the combination and 


FIG. 2. 


ted stitch and then springing them back when effect desired. In addition to these im- 
they are on the tuck stitch. provements this machine embodies all the 

Fig. 1 is a top view of the machine, show- well known features of the Leighton knitting 
ing the arrangement of the needles and the machine, such as yarn and bunch stop mo- 
racking ring. The needles are sprung in tions by which the machine is stopped when 
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the yarn breaks or when a bunch, broken 

needle or any other obstruction is present. 
Further 

chine and facilities for seeing it in 


information regarding this ma- 
operation 
will be afforded to any one upon application 
to the builders 
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EQUIPPING A SMALL UNDERWEAR MILL. 


BY NOEL HOWE 


For a two-set knitting mill in a locality 
where land is not too high, I think a one- 
story building with monitor roof is the best. 
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China grows a large quantity of cotton 
that is used in the looms. Cloths 
made from it are used in the interior of 
China. This cotton has been imported by 


Japan. 


native 


The total wages paid in the textile indus- 
try, according to the census of 1900, amount 
to $341,734,390; in iron and steel, $381,875,- 
499; in lumber, $212,124,780; in food prod- 
ucts, $128,667,428. 


uO" t-te eee 
idea ees 


an 
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The one-story plan could also be used for 
large mills by having three or four buildings 
far enough apart to admit light, and con- 
nected in such a way that the material enter- 
ing one building could be passed through the 
successive processes, and the finished prod- 
uct delivered from the last building. 

An important point to consider is the ar- 
rangement of the machinery so as to reduce 
the cost of handling the material to a min- 
imum. Recently I visited a hosiery mill 
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KNITTING DEPARTMENT 
where the production is about 300 dozen a 
lay. The building has four stories and a 
basement. Part of the basement is used for 
the engine, boiler and dye room, and the 
‘ther part for the storage of yarn. The first 
floor is used for the offices and for storage 
of goods and old parts of machines, pulleys, 


are carried from the knitting room to the 
third floor to be looped and mended ready 
for dyeing; from the third floor they are car- 
ried to the basement to be dyed; after dye- 
ing they are passed back to the third floor 
to be boarded and dried; then to the fourth 
floor to be finished and packed, and finally 
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PLAN FOR A KNITTING MILL. 


etc., when not in use; on the second floor is_ carried to the first floor to be shipped or 


stored. This necessitates a deal of 


the knitting room; third floor, looping, mend- 
ing and sewing machines, also the drying and 
boarding room; fourth floor, finishing and 
packing room. 

The yarn is received on the first floor, 
taken to the basement and from there taken 
to the second floor, as required. The goods 


great 
handling of the goods, which could be saved 
if the mill had been planned so the goods 
could be passed from one floor to the other 
in the order of manufacture. 

Fig. 1 shows the arrangement of the ma- 
chinery and the principal lines of shafting in 
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ne-story mill. It is so arranged that the 
raw material will enter at the rear of the 
building, D, or in the picker room, pass 
through the several processes and he shipped 
from the front, E, of the mill. The wool is 
first put through the picker, then carried 
from the stock room and laid on the floor. 
‘The batch is mixed and oiled and then put 
through the wool picker, when it is ready 

r the cards. 
} 


The stock room being imme- 
the first breaker cards, no 
g is necessary for the next operation, 
he stock being supplied to card feeds. Open- 
ngs with doors sliding up and down provide 


eCaSy 


liatelv behind 


arrving 


access to the stock room at the rear of 
the first breakers. 

\t the finisher cards the spools of roving 
are carried to the other side of the room and 
hung in racks, A and B, attached to a parti- 
tion wall, close to the mules. The yarn from 
the mules is taken through the doorway, §, 
to the winder; after being wound, the yarn 
is passed along to the knitting machines 
and the knitted cloth is taken to the washing 
and drying room, if it is to be scoured before 
being cut. If cut before being scoured, there 


would be no more handling, as the cutting 


as, 
abies are 


placed close to the wash room. 
\fter cutting the goods should be passed to 
the seamers and loopers, which are placed 
on the sewing machine table at the end near- 
est the cutting table. The other finishing 
machines in the several operations are placed 
in order, leaving the two operations of finish- 
ing, that is, buttonholing and button sew- 
the end of the table nearest the 
[he goods are passed from the press 
cking and shipping room. 

Space is allotted in the plan for the dif- 
ferent machines and for the room required 
around them. The main building is 60 by 
120 feet; picker room, 30 by 30 feet; engine 
and boiler room, 20 by 30 feet. The two 
last-named rooms are separated from the 
main building by a fire wall. A brick build- 
ing of this size would cost from $6,000 to 
$7,500. The cost of equipment would be at 
least $15,000 additional. 

The production of a two-set mill per 10 
hours would be from 35 to 40 dozens of 18- 
gauge men’s wool underwear, 9 to 10-pound 
goods. The size of varn for 18-gauge wool 


ing, 
press. 


; 
oO the p 
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would be from 3 to 31/2 runs. The produc- 
tion of this yarn from two sets of 60-inch 
cards and two mules, would be from 350 to 
400 pounds per day of 10 hours. Whether 
there would be any profit from a plant of 
this size would depend upon the manage- 
ment and the-condition of the market. The 
fixed charges in a two-set mill are propor- 
tionately higher than in a larger mill. Ona 
basis of 40 dozens per day the fixed charges 
(50 cents per dozen) might easily prevent any 
profit being made, whereas with a produc- 
tion of 80 dozens per day these charges would 
be reduced one-half and the reduction (25 
cents per dozen) would represent the profit 
of manufacturing. This on a production of 
80 dozens would mean $20.00 per day, or 
$6,000 per year, which is 10 per cent. of the 
invested capital of $60,000. 

The fixed charges consist of the following 
items, which vary in amount in different lo- 
calities: 

Manager or superintendent, 

Engineer, 

Watchman, 

Boss carder, 

Boss knitter, 

Finisher, 

Dyer and scourer, 

Office help, 

Insurance, 

Taxes, 

Water rates, 

Interest on cost of plant, 

Lepreciation, 

Repairs, 

Coal,: 

Traveling expenses. 

The question of profit on a plant of this 
size would depend upon the fixed expenses 
being cut to the lowest possible figure. The 
manager or superintendent should be a prac- 
tical carder or knitter, and do the work of 
one of these overseers. A plant of this size 
cannot afford too many bosses, while in a 
larger plant an overseer in each department 
is necessary. 

Below is a list of the machinery required 
for a two-set knitting mill for wool goods, 
with the approximate cost for same: 

2 sets cards at $2,500 
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Wool picker 
Wool duster 


Cte REO E OS OES ® 100 
ND Seeds caeoeess 350 
Spools for finisher .......... 50 
© NS GE BNO io cs ce cc dee 1,500 
Bobbins and _ baskets for 

GE sso ceec sour tii 150 
3 knitting tables at $450.... 1,350 
1 48-spindle winder ........ 350 
1 border rib machine, 2 cuff 

ST CIEE oo osee ccccces 450 
eo se 175 
E PS oi ENS 4G Ge es 250 
2 horizontal dryers ........ 150 
i ge eee 75 
Fan and steam coil pipes 400 
pS eS eee ae 450 
nia sews enavens 400 
Se ee 50 
WOO Ro cn tekcvecence 40 
SIND bccn cvekcetpeadets 150 

——— $11,720 
FINISHING ROOM. 
2 seaming machines at $175.. 350 
4 finishing machines at $50 .. 200 
1 necking machine ......... 125 
4 loopers (if goods are looped) 

OE SS, swt ee é He evt 14s 80 300 
1 buttonhole machine ....... 125 
1 button sewing machine 150 
1 eyelet machine ........... 50 
I cutting machine for trim- 

NNR. assah oes eeerenatas 75 
1 machine for cutter ........ 7 


Office furniture 


rrr TT ee I 
Dye tubs and wool washers 150 
PERE BUGUE. «dices vine Kent ree goo 
PYOEE PAPETE 26. ecccsvewess 100 
Shafting, pulleys, belting 1,000 
2,300 
$15,470 


In the plan, A and B, are racks on the par- 
tition wall for spools of roving as taken from 


the finisher cards: C, extractor in wash 


room; D, entrance to picker room; E, en- 
trance to packing and shipping room; F, par- 
tition walls; G, counter shaft 1 7/16 diam- 
eter for driving sewing machine shaft under 
shaft I 


table; H, counter 15/16 diameter 
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for driving two knitting tables; I, counter 
shaft 1 15/16 diameter for driving border 
and cuff machines; J, counter shaft 2 7/16 
for driving winder, 1 knitting table, extractor, 
wash machine, fan on heater: K, entrance 
from engine room into wash room; M, main 
shaft 215/16 from engine, from which fin- 
isher cards are driven direct; N, counter 
shaft 27/16 to drive second breaker cards 
and mules; O, counter shaft 27/16 to drive 
first breaker cards; P, counter shaft 27/16 
to drive pickers and duster; Q and R, sliding 
doors in wall of stock room for easy access 
to stock to be fed to first breaker cards; T, 
entrance to boiler house. 


Following is another estimate of the ma- 
chinery required for a 200-dozen mill: 


ti 6 hl ay REEL ew eS $100 
fk a ee ere 200 
ee ME hc oka weacaseacess 1275 
ee ee 1800 
ae | ne 440 
PE Riecnihiin Wes wenke ber eas 275 
18 doz. stocking forms ............ 350 
OI Cie ceases 350 
Sead 6 eo ees eee cpa 150 

5 MOOMGEY WHRCTIME 6. cece cc dewss 100 
eee ok eres a wa ain) oisie wenn 75 
Belting shafting, pulleys 500 
NE ey ah a0 65 ee 100 
NS Seve ke taesan $5715 





A NEW KNITTING MACHINE. 


Scott & Williams, 2079 E. Cumberland St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 


circular 


are bringing out a new 


seamless machine, which 


knits first the rib top, then automatically 


hosiery 


changes to a plain stitch for the leg portion, 
then automatically knits the heel, foot and 
toe complete and starts again automatically 
on the rib top of the second stocking, leav- 
ing several slack courses between the pieces. 
It does away with all transfer work and runs 
at very high speed, we understand at the rate 


of 50,000 stitches per minute. It is exciting 


much attention in hosiery circles. 
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ESTIMATING THE COST OF KNIT 
UNDERWEAR. 


BY DANIEL LIGHTHILL 


Estimates of the cost of knit underwear 
should be based on the spun yarn as raw 
material, leaving the cost of the yarn to be 
determined separately, either from the in- 
voices when the yarn is bought, or by sepa- 
rate estimates when the yarn is spun in the 
mill where the knit goods are made. 
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About 10 per cent. should be allowed for 
knit, spun and other waste between the spun 
yarn and the finished goods. All piece work 
should be separated from the other charges 
and added to the cost of the yarn. Then the 
day labor and the general charges should be 
divided by the production in dozens; the 
average thus obtained added to the 
amount already estimated. The cost per 
dozen for trimmings can be easily calculated 
by measuring the amount of trimmings used. 
The buttons are calculated by count; the 
thread, by weight. The other fixed charges, 
which must be averaged on the general pro- 
duction, include those for boxes, cases, 


cost 
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freight, cartage, rent, fuel, taxes, insurance, 
light, water, etc. The average for these 
charges is obtained, as in the case of the 
general charges for day labor, by dividing 
the total amount by the number of dozen 
produced. Ten per cent. of the total estimate 
should be added for incidental expenses such 
as stationery, postage, loss, repairs, etc. 

By deducting the trade discount and the 
commission from the selling price the net 
yield of the goods to the mill is found, and 
the difference between that and the esti- 


Ter x 108% 5 


ao 


Piece \aber 


mated cost gives the estimated profit. 

\ blank for estimating the cost of under- 
wear is shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. The items would have to be changed 
to suit the requirements of different mills 
and different kinds of goods.’ Those given 
are for spring needle work. 


a 


So great difficulty was found in adapting 
machinery to the successful working of flax 
that Napoleon offered a reward of one mil- 
lion francs to the inventor who should bring 
about the desired result. 
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A NEW HOSIERY STAMPING MACHINE 


The illustration shows a 
brought out by Jacob K. 
North Fourth  St., 
which will interest 
turers, as it 


machine 
\ltemus, 2824 

Philadelphia, Pa., 
knit goods manufac 
performs automatically and 
quickly work that has not been done so well 
hitherto. The operation of the machine is 
apparent from the picture. It takes the full 
set of stamps required on the hose, any size 


new 


or style, and can be readily changed and set 


to anv size desired immediately It also 
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work, it marks a radical advance over previ- 
ous devices employed for doing this work. 

Mr. Altemus is well known as a builder of 
high grade textile machinery and his shop 
has a reputation for well designed and well 
executed work. 


AN IMPROVED STOP MOTION FOR 
KNITTING MACHINES. 


The knitting stop motion, shown in the ac- 
1 
| 


companving illustration, 


is the invention of 
ern St 


Tompkins, and is manufactured by 


A HOSIERY STAMPING MACHINE 


takes the display heading. It runs at a speed 
of 45 revolutions per minute and the results 
of an hour’s work will convince a most scep- 
tical manufacturer that this is indeed a time 
and labor saver. The principle upon which 
it works is new and based on the latest sug 
gestions that experience can offer. It is 
claimed that in simplicity of construction, 
ease of operation and capacity for turning out 


and the frequent resulting damage. 


the Tompkins bros. Co., Troy, New York, 
the well-known builders of knitting machin- 
ery. Its object is to provide an auxiliary de- 
vice to actuate the stop motion when the 
cloth leaves the needles, thus preventing the 
accumulation of waste yarn on the needles 
The ordi- 
nary stop-motion consists essentially of an 


arm supported by a vertical shaft, which is 
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connected with the mechanisms for stopping 
the machine. 

Within the circle of needles and just above 
them and opposite the spring-pressed finger 
is a pusher or presser arm, which holds the 
cloth outward against the pressure of the 
stop-finger. the cloth 
the stop-finger will be projected therein by 


[f a hole occurs in 


the spring and the cloth will pull the stop- 
finger ahead, thereby turning the arm and 
shaft and stopping the machine automatic 
ally. The arm in turning revolves on it 
axis and withdraws the finger from the cloth 
As usually made these stop-motions have a 


claw or claws attached to the arm adjacem 


FIG I. 


to the 


close to the needles to be engaged by accu 


stop-finger and projecting sufficiently 


mulations of waste or yarn thereon, so that 
the machine will be eventually automatically 
Such 


stopped if the cloth leaves the needles l 


satisfactorily to 


stop-motions will operate 
stop the machine if a hole or drop-stitch 


comes to the finger, but will not operat 


promptly when the cloth leaves the needles, 
as there is nothing to actuate the stop-finger 
time, and the machine will run 
until sufficient accumulates on the 
needles to catch the claws and move the arm, 


or arm at the 


yarn 


and it frequently happens in such cases that 


a number of needles are broken or bent be- 


fore the machine is stopped, and delay 1: 


caused in replacing and readjusting the brok- 


needles and getting the machine 
for oper 


\ - ] mrmiei ’ 
Mr. Tompkins 


en or bent 
in condition ation once more. 


inve1 
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tion consists in a sim- 
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ple auxiliary device which will come into 
operation when the cloth leaves the needles 
and engage the stop-finger or arm, thereby 
causing the instant stoppage of the machine. 

Fig. 1 is a perspective view of part of a 
knitting machine stop-motion with aux- 
iliary stop devices. Fig 2 is an enlarged 
vertical section thereof. Fig. 3 is a trans- 
Fig. 2 


verse section on line, 3 3, Fig. 2. 
A designates the needles; b, the cloth-cam; 
C, the stop-motion shaft; D, the arm on said 
shaft; d, the spring-controlled stop-finger; 
and d’, the claws on said arm, all arranged 
and constructed substantially as in the usual 
stop-motions of knitting machines. 












E is a pusher or presser pivoted at (e) om 
the cam, B, and projecting against the inside 
of the cloth, so as to press it outWard against 
the action of the stop-finger, d, as usual. 
This presser is yieldingly thrown outward by 
means of a spring which is attached to the 
short arm, E’, of the presser, this arm ex- 
tending at right angles to the long arm. A 
helical spring, F, is shown having one end 
connected to a pin depending from the arm, 
E’, and the other end fast to a pin or screw, 
b, attached to cam, B. 

Beneath the cam, B, and opposite the fin- 
ger, d, is a laterally-movable trip, G, which 
is guided in a slot, b’, in cam-plate, B, so as 
needles. This trip is 
connected by a link or arm, g, to the arm, 
EK’, of the presser, E, so that the trip will be 
moved by the presser, and is actuated by the 
As shown, the trip and link may 


to move close to the 


spring, F. 
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be made in one piece of suitably-bent wire 


and a washer, g’, is strung thereon above the 
slot, b’, to uphold the trip in position. When 
the cloth is in the machine, as indicated in 
Fig. 2, the presser, E, is held back almost in 
line with the needles, spring, IF, being unde: 
tension in this position of the presser, E, th 
trip, G, is drawn back toward the end of 
slot, b’, away from the stop-finger, d, 
remains out of the way and inert so long as 
the cloth is in the machine, and the presser, 


and 


FANCY HOSIERY 


about in line with the needles 


E, is held 

The instant the cloth 
ever, the stop-finger, d, is projected by th 
usual spring, d® 


leaves the ni edles, how 


, (indicated in dotted lines) 0: 
by other suitable means, just as it would be 
if it found a hole in the cloth, and as 1mme- 
diately afterward the cloth frees the presser, 
E, the spring, I 
free end of the 
needles and 
against the stop finger, d, 
latter to one side, thereby actuating the stop- 
motion proper and stopping the machine, 
just as would happen if the stop-finger had 
been pulled to one side by engaging a hole 
in the cloth. This stoppage occurs instantly 
without any accumulation of waste yarn on 


,rocks arm, FE’, throwing th¢ 
over the 
laterally 


and forcing the 


outward 
trip, ( 5. 


presser 


moving the 


the needles, and thus the attachment serves 
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as an auxiliary stop mc tion, acting when the 


cloth leaves the needle: top the machine 
accumulation of 


instantly. It prevents the 


I 
waste yarn on the needles and consequent 


danger of breakage or bending the needles 
and loss of time in putting the machine again 
into operation. When the cloth is put into 
the machine, thi trip, G, 


is automatically 
moved out of the way and 


reset and held in 


such position by the position of presser, FE 
behind or within the cloth. 


“9 


CIRCULAR MACHINE, 


A WIDE RANGE OF FANCY EFFECTS. 


he illustrations show three styles of 
fancy hosiery made on the machine manufac- 
tured by Paxton & O’Neill, 129 Broad St., 


Philadelphia. This 


make an almost 


machine is ad 


endless 


ipted to 
of patterns 
and effects in boot-top and garter-top lace 


hose 


variety 


It is a circular machine with large 


already in success- 


productive capacity and ts 


manutlac- 


1 


ful use by a number of hi 


sier\ 
turers. 


BAR Sse ht St 
Pliny mentions that the Gauls of his day 
which was so firm and 

resist of a 
when vinegar was 


made a kind of felt 
that it 
sword, more particularl; 


strong blow 


employed in its manufacture, 
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Sulphur Black on Knit Goods. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


Is there a sulphur black that will dye knit goods 
in the roll in an ordinary dye kettle without 
streaking or bronzing? 

Trinidad (631). 


I do not know of any sulphur black that will dye 
knit goods in the roll in an ordinary dye kettle 
without streaking or bronzing the goods. If a 
sulphur black is wanted for knit goods it must be 
applied to the yarn, or to the raw stock. 


Baumwolle 


Any sulphur black, when properly dyed upon 
clean material, will not bronze or streak, but 
whether this is possible in an ordinary dye kettle 
is a question that cannot be decided without a 
trial. Ordinary piece goods are dyed with sulphur 
colors of all kinds, with very good success and 
there appears to be no reason why knitted goods 
cannot be treated in the same manner. Based 
upon previous experience with many sulphur 
blacks and other colors of similar properties, the 
following suggestions are made. Two jiggers of 
the ordinary type are rigged up, one ahead of the 
other, the first for the dyeing and the second for 
the washing. The dyeing jigger should be so con- 
structed that there be as little pull on the goods 
as possible. 

The bath should be prepared with a sufficient 
quantity of dye liquor, and containing not less 
than four pounds of color for each ten gallons of 
water, depending on the tinctorial value of the 
black As the level of the liquor goes 
down, more stock dye liquor is to be added, so 
that by the time the entire piece is through one 
run no more dye will be necessary. Besides the 
dye there will be required about twelve ounces of 
sodium sulphide, one pound of dextrine (brown 


selected. 


British gum) and one and one-half pounds of com 
mon salt for each ten gallons. 

According to the depth of black desired, from 
five to eight runs through the boiling bath will be 
necessary, then squeeze and wash well by passing 
through the wash jigger. It is a mistake to put 
all the color on cotton goods by using too much 
color in the first instance. It is better to build 
up to the shade by successive runs and then to 
squeeze and rinse well until no more color comes 
off. If this is done there will be but little chance 
for complaints about colors that are not fast to 
Continuous kettles will be easily 
maintained by feeding color and other necessaries 


washing or wear 


in the following proportions on the weight of the 


goods to be dyed: 
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a 
Sulphide of soda ...... 
Dextrine 


about Io per cent. 
about 3 per cent. 
about 2 per cent. 

2 per cent. 

These quantities are calculated on the weight of 
the goods to be dyed. 

First rinse waters should always be retained 
and used to replenish the dye bath, as they carry 
considerable quantity of color. 

[he preparatory treatment of the goods should 
be such that they enter the dye bath clean, and 
to this end they should be given a passage through 
i bath of soluble oil, heated to about 165 degrees 
Fahrenheit, which will remove nearly all waxy and 
oily matters and tend to cause the shade to dye 
up very even, although with six runs, uneven re- 
sults will hardly occur. 

3ronzing is a defect of the dyeing operation and 
usually results from trying to dye at too low a 
temperature or where a large excess of salt is 


present. Arthur Borden. 
—_—_—_—_________ 


A Small Knitting Mill. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


What will it cost to equip a small knitting mill, 
say one with two sets of woolen cards, for making 
flat spring needle goods for men’s wear. Give the 
price and name of each machine and other articles 
needed. What would be the production in dozens 
per 10 hours of 18-gauge work? What size build- 
ing would it be necessary to erect for the same? 
Would a plant of this size show any profit? 

Bristol (606). 

An answer to this question will be found in an 
article in another part of this issue. 

eS 


Recent Knitting Patents. 


KNITTING MACHINE. 
Steber, Utica, N. Y. 


810,578. Bernard T 


KNITTING MACHINE. 810,794. 
Namee, Philmont, N. Y. 

KNITTING MACHINE. Circular. 811,577. John 
B. Paxton and Ellis I. O’Neil, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


a 808,204. Julius Kayser, New York, 


James Mc- 


> ——_—_ 


KNITTING MILL NEWS. 


New Mills. 


Idaho, Preston. The Preston Knitting Works 
have been organized with capital stock of $2,500, 
with C. E. Lloyd, president and superintendent. 
and D. P. Thomas, treasurer. They will make un- 
derwear and knit goods of all descriptions for 
men, women and children. Electricity will be 
motive power. Product will be sold direct. Mr. 
C. E. Lloyd is interested in the Utah Knittine 
Works at Ogden. New company has purchased 
the Oneida Knitting Co.’s plant. 
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Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A Mr. Spencer, 
now employed in a knitting mill in this city, is 
about to start up a plant for the manufacture of 
lace hosiery at Walker and Van Kirk Sts., Wissi- 
noming. A new frame building has been erected 
50 by 20 feet, one story high, in which he will in- 
stall 15 National knitters, the motive power being 
steam. He expects it to be in operation within a 
week or so. 

South Carolina, Fingerville. A. C. Johnson of 
Spartanburg is reported as completing arrange- 
ments for a hosiery mill near this place, to be 
known as the McMillan Hosiery Company, with 
capital stock of $50,000. They propose starting 
work at an early date developing the water power 
to be transmitted by electricity to operate ma- 
chinery in the hosiery mill. 

*South Carolina, McMillin’s Mills. The Mc- 
Millin Hosiery Co. is to be incorporated with cap- 
ital stock of $50,000 and will start operations about 
April 1st, making men’s and ladies’ hosiery. A. C. 
Johnson will be president of the new company and 
Curtis McMillin, treasurer. They will use water 
power. Company has not yet been organized, but 
nearly all the stock has been subscribed. This was 
reported in issue of Feb. 16th, under Fingerville. 


*Tennessee, Cleveland. Work has been about 
completed on the new buildings for the Clevelana 
Hosiery Mills. 

*Tennessee, Clinton. Work will start early in 
March on erection of new buildings for the Mag- 
net Knitting Mills, incorporated with capital stock 
of $50,000. S. M. Leath is president of the com- 
pany; W. W. Underwood, secretary and treasurer 
and Paul F. Vogel, manager and buyer. They will 
make cotton, lisle and silk seamless half hose. 
Will equip plant with 60 knitting machines, 12 rib- 
bers, 12 loopers and 2 embroidery machines, also 
dyeing and finishing. Product will be sold direct 
and through agents. Mr. Vogel will take active 
charge of affairs and it is expected that the new 
project will be ready for operations about June 
isth. The main building will be 45 by 140 feet, 
2 stories, with finishing room, dye house, boiler 
and engine room, 45 by 138 feet, one story, with 
all modern improvements. 

*Utah, Salt Lake City. The Ensign Knitting 
Company will start operations March 15th making 
woolen and cotton hosiery, sweaters, golf jackets 
and general line knit goods, for men, women and 
children. They will operate plant by electricity. 
Fred Stauffer is president of the company, James 
W. Saville, treasurer; Samuel G. Spencer, general 
manager and Emma G. Spencer, forelady. 

*Virginia, Woodstock. The Woodstock Knit- 
ting Company has been organized with capital 
stock of $25,000 for manufacturing hosiery. W. S. 
French (Woodstock), is president of the company; 
W. H. Baker (Winchester), vice-president; H. B. 
Chapman (Woodstock), treasurer, and Jos. W. 
Leafe (Woodstock), secretary and manager. A 
new mill will be erected and equipped with 80 
knitting and 2 sewing machines, and dye house, for 
making seamless cotton hosiery. The product will 
be sold through H. J. Farren (Philadelphia). It is 
expected that the plant will be ready to start oper- 
ations May 1st. All communications for the next 
month addressed to Jos. W. Leafe, Winchester, 

Va. 
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Enlargements and Improvements. 


Georgia, Dalton. The Dalton Knitting Mills 
have placed order for 20 additional knitting ma- 
chines, greatly increasing capacity of the plant. 


_ *Georgia, Rome. Work is under way on rebuild- 
ing the Rome Hosiery Mills, recently destroved 
by fire. The company is capitalized at $25,000 
John M. Berry, president, and H. R. Berry, treas 
urer and manager. They will equip the new mili 
with 107 knitting machines and one sewing ma- 
chine, new and of the latest improvements, for 
making 160 and 200 needle half hose and 200 needle 
ladies’ hosiery. There will also be a dye house 
Plant will be operated by steam. Goods will be 
sold direct and through J. P. Voorhees, New 
York. They expect to have the mill ready to 
start operations Feb. 15, 10906. : 


Indiana, Fort Wayne. The Wayne Knitting 
Mills will enlarge the plant and install additional 
machinery. A new building, 270 by 40 feet, three 
stories and basement, will be built. 


*Massachusetts, Northampton. Work has begun 
installing machinery in the McCallum Hosiery 
Co.’s new mill. They expect to have the new ma- 
chinery (foreign) in operation by April tst. 


New Hampshire, Manchester. The Elliott Man- 
ufacturing Company has awarded contract for an 
addition, 130 by 50 feet, two stories, to be built. 


*New York, Albany. The new four-story addi- 
tion to the Fuld & Hatch Knitting Co.’s mill is 
expected to be ready for occupancy by April rst. 
The capacity of the plant will be increased about 
500 dozen a week. This building is 70 by 35 feet 
and will be operated by electricity. 


_New York, Amsterdam. The Chalmers Knit- 
ting Co. ‘has recently installed five new knitting 
machines and is having a new winder set up. 


New York, Amsterdam. The Mohawk Mills are 
building an addition, 300 by 8o feet, 5 stories, to 
their plant. 

*New York, Amsterdam. John K. Stewart & 
Sons, who recently secured the Greene Knitting 
Mill, will install all new machinery in the plant as 
soon as repairs have been completed. They will 
have from 10,000 to 15,000 spindles, and will start 
operations about June Ist. 


New York, Camden. Camden Knitting Co. is 
in the market for a 10-plate Crawford steam press 
with hydraulic attachment, in good condition. 


New York, Cohoes. The Fitwell Knitting Com- 
pany is making repairs to their plant and as soon 
as completed will install two more sets of ma- 
chinery. 

New York, Sauquoit. The Lewis Knitting Co. 
is building a new storehouse, 104 by 52 feet, two 
stories high. 

New York, Utica. The Kendall Knitting Co. is 
remodeling their storehouse for knitting purposes 
and this will increase capacity to about twice the 
present size. 

*North Carolina, Durham. The new additional 
building for the Durham Hosiery Mills will soon 
be completed. This building is 150 by 50 feet, three 
stories, and will be equipped with additional knit- 
ting machines, finishing machinery, etc 
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*North Carolina, Fayetteville. The Algodon 
Knitting Mills Co., recently reported incorporated 
with capital stock of $50,000, will build an addition 
to the plant and install 20 new knitting machines. 
[They expect to be in full operation by March Ist 
making hosiery. 

North Carolina, Newton. The Newton Hosiery 
Mills have purchased a 175 h. p. engine pre 
paratory to increasing the machinery capacity 


*“Nova Scotia, Truro. The Stanfield’s, Ltd., 
with capital stock of $750,000, proposes having 
their new worsted mill ready for operations about 
October 1st. John Stanfield is president of the 
orporation; Frank Stanfield, treasurer, and Geo. 

Fisher, superintendent. They now operate a 
| for making underwear for men and women, 
th 7 sets cards, employing about 300 people. 

*Ohio, Cleveland. We have been advised by N. 
J. Rich & Co. that they have leased the Central 
Knitting Co.’s plant, which they are now operating 
also additional quarters, for the time being. They 
expect to have their new building erected in time 
for next season’s business. 

*Ohio, Elyria. The Fay Stocking Company has 
nearly completed arrangements for a bleaching 
plant to be installed in the plant for purpose of 
bleaching part of their production 

Ohio, Piqua. The Union Underwear Company 
will start work as soon as weather permits on erec- 
tion of an addition, 56 by 118 feet, three stories, to 
their present mill. The capacity of the plant will 
be about doubled. 

Pennsylvania, Pittston. The Luzerne Knitting 
Mill is to build an addition to the plant for a ware- 
house. The new building will be two stories and 
basement. 
vivania, Pennsburg. The Pennsburg 
Knitting Mills advise us that they are operating 
partially at his place and partially at Allentown, at 
present. All shipments and business are transacted 
at the Pennsburg office 

*Pennsylvania, Schuylkill Haven. Work is 
nearly completed on the new mill for Meck & C 


*Pennsy! 


nessee, Chattanooga. The Davis Hosiery 
are to increase the capital stock from $100,- 
» $200,000. It is expected that the additional 
vill be used for installing additional ma 





-y in the plant. 


Tennessee, Chattanooga. The Richmond Hos- 
Mills are installing the American Moistening 
Company’s system of air moistening. 


Tennessee, Knoxville. The Standard Knitting 
Mills will start work about March Ist on a new 
be equipped with 5,000 spindles for 


hosiery yarn 


building, to 
making high grade cotton 

*Vermont, Bennington. The Cooper Manufac- 
turing Company expects to have the mill recently 
purchased from the Valentine Knitting Co. ready 
to start operations within a month. There will be 


c 


eight sets of cards 


Facts and Gossip. 

*Connecticut, Canaan. The Reliable Manufac- 
turing Company. manufacturers of men’s cotton 
hosiery, report that they contemplate establishing 
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their plant at this place in the spring. Their mill 
at Hartford was destroyed-by fire August 14, 1905 


Connecticut, Naugatuck. The Dunham Hosiery 
Co. has closed one of the knitting rooms where 
cloth is made for rubber shoe linings, temporaril) 


Illinois, Chicago. The Colonial Knitting Mills, 
267-269 E. Division St., are in process of liquida- 
tion. 


Massachusetts, Needham. Geo. E. Wye & Co. 
have been succeeded by Geo. E. Wye & Co. Geo. 
E. Wye is president of the company and Allston 
R. Bowers, treasurer. 

Massachusetts, Shelburne Falls. The partner- 
ship existing under name of Orange Knitting 
Company, with another plant at Farley, has been 
dissolved. The business will be carried on bv 
Messrs. Farley & Eddy, under the old name, Mr. 
Hale, retiring. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Wolf Silk Company 
has been petitioned into bankruptcy. The liabili- 
ties of the concern are placed at $6,000, with as- 
sets of $3,500. 


New York, Amsterdam. The Atlas Knitting 
Company is operating the plant night and day to 
keep up with orders. 


New York, Amsterdam. Yund, Kennedy & 
Yund, report business very good and are having 
all they can do to fill orders. 


New York, Elmira. A recent report states that 
the Campbell Knitting Mills are negotiating for 
purchase of the Call Manufacturing Company’s 
plant at Elmira Heights. The latter plant is a 
yarn mill and it is stated that it is proposed to 
conduct the property as heretofore in connection 
with the Campbell Company’s knitting plant. 


New York, Greenwich. The Gordian Mesh Un- 
derwear Company, whose plant was destroyed by 
fire, has gone out of business. 


*New York, Herkimer. We have been advised 
by the M. W. Brooks Manufacturing Company that 
a committee of five (5) was appointed at the sug- 
gestion of the directors, by the stockholders at 
their annual meeting, to investigate and ascertain 
the condition of the concern, with a view of either 
continuing the business under different manage- 
ment or to dispose of it to other interested parties, 
whichever seemed advisable to the best interests of 
the stockholders. Nothing has yet been decided. 


New York, Johnstown. The Johnstown Knit- 
ting Mill Co. has been organized to continue the 
plant formerly operated by the Johnstown Knitting 
Co. The capital stock is $50,000. Jno. G. Ferres 
is president of the company. The product will be 
sold through Jas. Talcott, New York. 


New York, New York. The Columbia Hosiery 
Company is to remove the mill at this place to 
New Haven, Conn., where a branch plant is lo- 
cated. 


New York, New York. The Bardenhever Hy- 
gienic Underwear Company has been incorporated 
with capital stock of $75,000. Rudolph Barden- 
hever (College Point), Harry Lever and J. B. 
Reilly, New York, are interested. 
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*New York, Saratoga. The Clark Textile Co. 
will remove their Sidney plant to this place in the 
late summer months, when the new _ bhilding 
under construction is expected to be completed. 


*New York, Waterford. James H. Shine is re- 
ported to have purchased the Clover Knitting Mill 
for $30,000. 


*North Carolina, Selma. M. C. Winston is men- 
tioned as interested in the project reported under- 
way for establishing a knitting mill here. 


Nova Scotia, Truro. Stansfields, Ltd., have been 
incorporated with capital stock of $750,000 to ac- 
quire the Truro Knitting Mills Co.’s property and 
establish a large worsted yarn mill. The Town 
Council is considering concessions regarding ex- 
emption of taxation for the new plant. 


Ohio, Cleveland. N. J. Rich & Co.’s plant has 
been totally destroyed by fire. The loss is esti- 
mated at $75,000. Operations will be continued in 
the Central Knitting Company’s plant, recently 
purchased to be operated as an annex to the old 
mill. 


Pennsylvania, Norristown. The Snow Bleach 
Dye & Finishing Works of which Harry Hoben- 
sack is the proprietor, started its operations on 
November 15th, 1905. The object of the concern 
being to do a general dyeing, bleaching and finish- 
ing business and are prepared to receive knit goods 
in the unfinished state, looping, seaming, and welt- 
ing, dyeing and bleaching and completely finishing 
the goods, sending them in cars from Norristown, 
Pa., direct to whatever point the manufacturer may 
desire the goods consigned. They also state that 
the goods can be placed in their warehouse until 
date of desired shipment, being fully insured. The 
plant is equipped with the latest improved machin- 
ery and all work is fully guaranteed. They extend 
to the trade an invitation to give them a trial 
order, feeling that they can give entire satisfac- 
tion. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Germantown 
Bleach Works has just been put in operation at 82 
Armat St., Germantown, where the company has 
erected new buildings for this purpose. The plant 
will be run on a new process perfected by Lorimer 
of mercerized yarn fame by which the goods are 
not handled from start to finish, insuring no 
spoiled goods, all coming out perfect. The bleach- 
ery is for hosiery only and is claimed to be the 
largest in this country, having a capacity of 5,000 
pounds per day, which can be increased to 10,000 
pounds per day at a minute’s notice should neces- 
sity warrant the increase. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. John Boston, pro- 
prietor of the Keystone Dye Works, 1929 West- 
moreland St., reports that he has almost doubled 
the capacity of his plant, having recently put in 
one tom-tom and two new chroming machines. 
Mr. Boston states that this increase was necessi- 
tated by the large amount of business which he is 
now doing, due, in a sense, to a new fast black 
which he is dyeing on hosiery and which has been 
meeting with much favor among the knitters. He 
has enough work on hand to keep him going night 
and day. 
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Pennsylvania, Reading. The Reading Hosiery 
Ccmpany has recently increased the capital stock 
to $250,000. This company, which has recently ab- 
sorbed the Endurance Knitting Mills Co., and the 
Park _Hosiery Mills, Pottstown, has two other 
mills in contemplation. It is reported that all the 
knitting machinery will be located at Reading, 
where about 100 new machines will probably be 
added, the dyeing and finishing to be done at Potts- 
town. Product will be sold through Dresser & Co, 


Pennsylvania, Washington. It is reported that 
the Peerless Knitting Company will soon be es- 


tablished in a new building. 


Tennessee, Loudon. The Loudon Hosiery Mills 
have been incorporated with capital stock of $20,- 
ooo. C. H. Bacon, R. H. Bell and C. P. Taliafera 
are among those interested. 


*Wisconsin, Manitowoc. The directors of the 
Wisconsin Knitting Mills Co., capital $100,000; the 
Sheboygan Knitting Mills, at Sheboygan, capital 
$100,000; and the yarn mill at Grafton have con- 
cluded to dissolve the business stating that all 
three plants will be sold. Mr. E. H. Ludwig, the 
former manager of the mill in Manitowoc, states 
that he will continue the business on a smaller 
scale in that town. 


Personals. 

M. J. McNamara has resigned his position with 
the Holmes Knitting Co., Malden, Mass., and ac- 
cepted a position as foreman with the Kutztown 
(Pa.) Knitting Mills. 


H. B. Smith, for some time superintendent of 
the dyeing department of the Fenimore Knitting 
Mi'ls, Phoenix Mills, N. Y., has resigned his posi- 
tion to accept one as salesman with the newly- 
formed Continental Color & Chemical Co., New 
York. 

E. J. Whitcher, of Putnam, Conn., has accepted a 
position with the C. B. & A. H. Alling Co., of 
Derby, Conn. 


Thomas J. Wylie has resigned as overseer of 
spinning with the Welch Hosiery Co., Waterville, 
Conn., to accept a similar position with the Dun- 
ham Hosiery Co., at Naugatuck. 


James K. Kauffman, well-known as a knit goods 
manufacturer at Reading, Pa., died recently at the 
age of 49 years. 


Augustus Brown, superintendent of the Wall 
Knitting Mills, Fort Ann, N. Y., has left his posi- 
tion to accept one as bookkeeper with another 
concern. 


Carroll P. Rogers, formerly superintendent of 
the Crescent Mfg. Co., Spartansburg, S. C., has 
been appointed assistant manager of the Excelsior 
Knitting Mills, at Union, S. C. 

Edward Davenport, of Detroit, Mich., has ac- 
cepted the position of dyer and bleacher with the 
Ypsilanti (Mich.) Underwear Co. 

James L. Hamilton has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Diana Knitting Mill, at Johnstown, 
N. Y.. succeeding James Farley, who goes to 
Syracuse. 





New Machinery and Processes. 


This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new machinery, devices, and pros 
esses being brought out in this country and abroad, that are of interest to textile manufacturers. It is not a list of 


patents. but of improvements coming on the market. The idea being to present to our readers a systematic monthly 
record of new machinery, etc., of interest to textile mill men. 


We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department. 


Silkk Loom. The Crompton & Thayer 
Loom Co. is placing on the market a new 
silk loom, a more detailed notice of which 
appears in another part of this issue. 


Hosiery Stamping Machine. Jacob K. Al- 
temus, 2824 No. Fourth St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., is bringing out a new hosiery stamping 
machine of simplicity of construction, ease 
of operation and large capacity, on a new 
principle for this class of work. It is illus- 
trated and described at length in the Knit- 
ting Department of this issue. 


A New Knitting Machine. Scott & Wil- 
liams, 2079 E. Cumberland St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., are bringing out a new circular seamless 
hosiery machine which knits first the rib top, 
then automatically changes to a plain stitch 
for the leg portion, then automatically knits 
the heel, foot and toe complete and starts 
again automatically on the rib top of the 
second stocking, leaving several slack courses 
between the pieces. It does away with all 
transfer work and runs at very high speed, 
we understand at the rate of 50,000 stitches 
per minute. It is exciting much attention in 
hosiery circles. 


Attachment for Spinning Mule. Robert J 
Harrington, Dalton, Mass., has invented and 
is putting on the market an attachment for 
woolen mules to enable the spinner to fill the 
set of bobbins to the extreme top and in- 
sure uniformity in the size of the yarn. The 
varn is claimed to be no heavier at the very 
top than at the bottom, and much more yarn 
can be put on the bobbins and yet be even 
throughout. 


Horsehair Loom. Sachsischen Webstuhl- 
fabric, Chemnitz, Germany, have recently 
adopted an improvement in the loom for 
weaving horsehair, the object of which is to 
prevent misspicks and other defects in the 


filling. 


Knitting Stop Motion. The Tompkins 
Bros. Co., Troy, N. Y. An improved stop 
motion for knitting machines, which is de 
scribed in another part of this issue. 


Garnett Machine and Picker. The Ameri- 
can drying Machinery Co., 19th and West- 
moreland streets, Philadelphia, are putting 
on the market the “Twentieth Century” gar- 
nett machine and picker. James Macready, 
for over eight years in charge of the garnett 
plant of Messrs. Wallace Bros., in Philadel- 
phia, has developed some valuable improve- 
ments on these machines, which are incor- 


porated in the new model. The company 


is also prepared to do repair work and re- 
clothing on this class of machinery. 


Cop Dyeing Machine. Gebr. Wansleben, 
Krefeld, Germany. A machine for dyeing 


yarn on cops and spools by the circulating 
system. 


Process of Fulling. Karl Lindemann, 
Reichenau, Saxony. A method for preparing 
woolen goods for fulling, which is claimed 
to facilitate this process greatly. 


Woolen Card. G. Josephy, Bielitz, Aus- 
tria. A woolen card from which six spools 
are taken. It is said to increase the produc- 
tion from 25 to 50 per cent. 


Tape Loom. Charles H. Maxsted, Winde- 
mere, England, has recently placed on the 
market a patent vertical tape loom. A shut- 
tle large enough to carry the full size cop is 
used and instead of being forced through the 
warp horizontally moves in a vertical line. 
The shuttle rests on suitable lifts and is 
raised through the open shed above the warp, 
and the depresser returns it at the next pick 
to its original position. 
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THE FISHER CARD FEED. 


This feed, built by the Woonsocket Ma-. 
chine and Press Co., Woonsocket, R. I., has 
been in extensive use since 1893, and thus 
has been subjected to practical tests that re- 
move it from the field of experiment. Since 
it was first built a great many changes have 
been made in it, and today the builders are 


THE 


confident that it is unsurpassed in its line. 
It willshandle any grade of stock, long or 
short, coarse or fine, wool, linen or cotton. 
The reservoir has a large capacity and it is 
claimed that it is so arranged that the feed 
is uniform whether the chamber is full or 
nearly empty. The machine consists of very 
few parts and is well made and very durable. 
It is complete in itself and requires no attach- 


ments. The parts are easily adjusted and 
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when once set right the machinery requires 
very little attention. 

The cylinder that carries the stock from 
the box to the receiving chamber consists 
of wooden lags and hooked pins. It stops 
and starts as the amount of stock in the 
chamber increases or decreases. It has two 
different speeds, moving slowly when the 
reservoir is full and fast when it is empty. 


FISHER CARD FEED. 


All these motions are automatic. The top 
cam can be raised or lowered and allows 
the stock to be fed The fishtail 
pusher, which forces the stock between the 
feed apron and the compressing board, is 
made of pointed steel sheets attached to a 
wooden shaft. It can be-adjusted so that 
the stock is laid uniformly on the feed apron. 

Among the users of the Fisher card feed 
are the following concerns: Arlington Mills, 


e 
evenly. 
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Lawrence, Mass.; American Felt Co., threc 
mills; Alex. Smith & Sons, Yonkers, N. Y.: 
Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, N. J.; Bige- 
low Carpet Co., | Mass.; W. S. & F. 


Star Worsted 


I linton, 
Cordingley, Boston, Mass.; 
Co., Fitchburg, Mass.; Guerin Spinning Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I.; Woonsocket Worsted 
Mills, Woonsocket, R. 5. 

Further information concerning this feed 
can be had upon application to the builders. 


WATERPROOFING TRANSMISSION ROPE. 

Chere is a large demand for a first-class 
waterproofed transmission rope. Of course 
the principal use of this rope is on drives 
exposed to the weather. On such drives, 
when using single ropes, there is often trou- 
ble from the stretching and shrinking of the 
rope, caused by changes in the weather. 
Sometimes this trouble is quite serious, the 
shrinkage of the rope pulling down shafting 
or at least causing hot bearings. On ac- 
count of this stretch and shrinkage outdoot 
drives are usually made on the American 
system, using a tension carriage, which takes 
of the variation in length. This in- 
creases the cost of the drive, and the rope 
does not last long because it is affected so 
much by dampness. 


care 


Cotton and other mills, to which additions 
are made, usually have the new buildings at 
a short distance from the main plant and 
drive across the open space by means oi 
In designing new plants it is advis- 
able, in many cases, to have the shafts pro- 
ject through the walls and drive along the 
outside of the buildings with ropes. This 
Saves space inside, especially head room, as 
the shafting can be placed higher and larger 
sheaves can be used for driving. The light- 
ing will also be better. Waterproofed rope 
makes such an arrangement satisfactory. 

There is also quite a demand from cotton 
gins and cotton oil mills for a transmission 
rope that will not be affected by the hot, 
damp summer climate. There is usually a 
great these mills when 
starting up in the fall, as the ropes are left 
on the drives during the summer and are 
weakened by the causes mentioned. On rice 
plantations it is becoming quite a usual thing 


ropes. 


deal of trouble in 
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to drive the centrifugal pumps by means of 
ropes, which, of course, are exposed to a 
great deal of dampness and are frequently 
wetted. The same is true of ropes used to 
transmit power from water wheels. In pa- 
per and pulp mills there is also a demand for 
waterproofed ropes, as belting will not stand 
extreme humidity of the air. 

The American Manufacturing Company, 
65 Wall street, New York, has been experi- 
menting for a long time to make a water 
proofed rope, and the article now being in 
troduced is the result of many experiments, 
carried out under the supervision of J. B 
Upright, superintendent of its Brooklyn 
mills. In testing this rope it has been hung 
in the East River for long intervals to deter 
mine its waterproof qualities, and has been 
run on the company’s outdoor drives over a 
year. One of these drives consists of ten 
13/4-inch ropes, running almost the full 
length of the roof of a four-story building 225 
feet long, which is on the water front of the 
East River. After running for some time, 
the rope becomes perfectly smooth and high- 
ly polished. The waterproofing fills the jaw 
of the rope, preventing the accumulation of 
moisture in the crevices, and this water- 
proofing being elastic, remains in place, even 
while the rope is running around the 
sheaves. 

The waterproofing adds about 2 per cent. 
to the weight of the rope, which lasts as 
long as standard transmission rope, for, in 
addition to the waterproofing, it is thorough- 
ly lubricated internally with flake graphite. 
The ropes run on the roof drive show no 
more wear than ropes in the mills that they 
have run for the same length of time under 
the most favorable conditions. On its ma- 
chines the American Manufacturing Com- 
pany make coils of transmission 
10,000 feet long without a splice. 


can rope 
oua * 


It is estimated that the value of the Aus- 
tralian wool clip for the year 1905 is over 
$92,500,000. 


Fez, commonly regarded as a kind of felt, 
is a woven material made only in Austria, 


and its process of manufacture is a trade 
secret. 
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A NEW SILK LOOM. 


The Crompton-Thayer Loom Co. has re- 
cently placed on the market a new silk loom 
which is built on a heavier frame than that 
known as their silk taffeta loom. This loom 
is constructed with a new bat wing picking 
motion and is capable of weaving silks of the 
heaviest weight and most difficult pattern. 

This company has also brought out re- 
cently a silk loom built along the same ap- 
proved lines, with a positive head motion op- 
erated in the usual way by vibrator gears, 
which is almost exactly the same head mo- 
tion as is placed on heavy worsted and wool- 
en looms, and on some cotton dress goods 
looms, but of reduced proportions. The loom 
is built either with plain lathe attached for 
the straight or bow shuttle, or equipped with 
four by four boxes. 

Both these looms are slightly heavier in 
frame than those hitherto built in this coun- 
try, and, as above stated, are capable of weav 
ing heavy linings or taffetas. 

The looms are equipped with many pat- 
ented improvements, such as 
lathe crank 
leveling device, etc. 


self-adjusting 


connector, shaft box, harness 


NEW THREAD GUIDE FOR SPINNING 
MACHINERY. 


This is the invention of Clarence A. Pierce 
of Manchester, N. H., and has for its object 
to do away with the necessity of having to 
thread these guides by hand; the present 
form of thread guide being so constructed, 
that when it becomes necessary to “piece up 
an end” of yarn on the bobbin as soon as the 
finger board is swung forward, the yarn 
revolved by the bobbin is caught by the 
guide and conducted to its eye. 

Of the accompanying illustrations, Fig. 1 
is a plan view of the new guide, shown ad- 
justed in its proper position in the edge 
the thread board rail. 
tional end elevation of the same. In 
illustrations letters of reference are selected 
to correspond and indicate thus: a_ the 
wooden thread board, having a sheet metal 
plate, b, secured to it by means of screw, c. 
The sheet metal plate, b, has one portion, d, 
of it made horizontal, its other portion, e, 


of 
= shows a sec 


both 


Fig 
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being nearly vertical and at a slightly obtuse 
angle with the portion, d, the latter constitut- 
ing the tail piece and is provided with a kink 
catcher, f. 

The portion, d, of the plate has a long 
horizontal arm, g, extending from the oppo- 


site side from the tail piece and nearly par 
allel with the front edge of the finger board, 
the outer edge, h, of this arm, g, being 
slightly convex. A short arm, i, extends 
from the main portion of the plate, f, and 
curves slightly outward, its rear edge and 
the front edge of the shank portion of the 
arm, g, being of such a shape as to produce 
a narrow slot or passage, j, having a flaring 
mouth, k. This its inner 


end to a comparatively large hole, 1, in the 


I 


passage leads at 


portion, d, of the plate, as seen in Fig. 1 
The operation of the device 
When the finger board 


is as follows: 


has been swung back, 


a bobbin in turn placed on the spindle and 


the thread board swung back into its opera 
tive position, the loose end of the yarn which 
is held in the hand by the operator is caught, 
on account of the revolving of the 
by the thread guide, and in turn guided, by 
means of arm, g, and the outer end of the 
arm, i, into the mouth, k, of the slot, j, and 
in turn into the eye, 1, of the guide. 


bobbin 
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THE TECHNICAL EDUCATION OF A DYER 


Address by M. C. Lamb, F.S.C., before the Society of Dyers 
and Colorists. 


Continued from February 


There are a number of specially equipped 
technical schools where the subject of dye- 
ing is made a specialty. Are these schools 
being patronized to their utmost capacity? 
The answer, I regret to say, is No. Let me 
advance my views as to why this is the case. 
The master dyer and manufacturer is in 
most cases, to a certain extent, prejudiced 
against the technical student. This comes 
about chiefly because of the insufficient prac- 
tical experience, in many cases none, that 
the student possesses before he begins to put 
his theories into practice, with the effect that 
these result disastrously. Many of the stu- 
dents turned out by these technical schools 
fully answer to the description of “Scientists 
—save the term!—with mouths full of chem- 
ical formulae, but empty heads.” 

The student on leaving the present day 
technical school has much to learn. Suc- 
cessful experiments in the laboratory do not 
always prove commercial successes. It is in 


this direction that the attention of our teach- . 


ers should be turned. Insufficient attention 
is at present given to the commercial side 
of our business. Students use chemicals and 
dyestuffs of which they, in many cases the 
teacher also, are quite ignorant as to the 
price. 

The student dyer that uses expensive ma- 
terials, when identical results can be ob- 
tained by a cheaper product, does not im- 
press his commercial chief. It is this lack of 
attention to commercialism that is responsi- 
ble, in most cases, for the badly patronized 
classes. 

Undoubtedly, in the ideal technical school, 
“pot boiling” (a term given by the student to 
the practice of pattern dyeing) should not, 
together with a few lectures, be the sum to- 
tal of the “technical education.” Pattern 
dyeing should be carried out in a thoroughly 





systematic manner, but the course should 
not extend over a longer period than a few 
months, after which facilities should be given 
to the student for putting some of the knowl- 
edge he has gained in the dyeing laboratory 
into practice. The student should be al- 
lowed to carry out dyeing experiments on a 
small commercial scale in order that when 
he leaves the school and commences dyeing 
on a practical manufacturing scale there will 
not be that wide gap, which in many cases 
exists at present, between the laboratory and 
the dyehouse. 

The great cost of the materials used has 
been advdanced against this method being 
followed. The material dyed has always 
some commercial value, and providing there 
are no absurd restrictions against the dis- 
posal of these goods (as unfortunately exists 
in the charters of many universities and 
schools), the cost of the practical scale ex- 
periment becomes trifling. In fact, in some 
schools of engineering, boot and shoe man- 
ufacture, etc., I believe an actual profit is 
made on the goods turned out by the stu- 
dents. 

The engineer has learned that.a school of 
engineering, so far as unfitting a youth 
for success in his profession, is practically 
essential to its attainment. The same re- 
mark applies to textile manufacturing. Why 
should it not equally apply to dyeing? 

I have been asked, times without number, 
how long a student should remain in a tech- 
nical school before returning to practice. 
Presuming that he left school when he was 
seventeen, has spent a year in works (dur- 
ing which time he has obtained a general 
knowledge of the processes involved in the 
manufacture of the particular goods he will 
be required to help to manufacture later), I 
should say that he should have time to de- 
vote two years to his technical training, and 
then, if his circumstances allow, complete his 
education by traveling abroad, where he 
should acquire an intimate knowledge of one 
or two languages, and should study the busi- 
ness methods and requirements of our con- 
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tinental or transatlantic competitors, as well 
as become conversant with their methods of 
manufacture. Afterwards he should return 
to his own country well equipped for the vo- 
cation he has decided to follow, at the age of 
twenty-one. It is such trained men as these 
that England is in need of’ today. 

What about the boy, who, after getting 
a more or less satisfactory “schooling,” has 
of necessity then and there to earn his liv- 
ing? It is from this class we obtain our 
foremen, craftsmen and laborers. .It does 
not necessarily follow that the son of a man- 
ual laborer should be a manual laborer also. 
The youth that is ambitious to be something 
better than a mere laborer has to obtain his 
education by attending evening classes. It 
has been stated more than once by promi- 
nent manufacturers that technical education 
should not be given to the workman and that 
it is simply a waste; evening technical classes 
being useful only for the foreman and brain 
worker. 

Most thinking men will admit that, if the 
man is to be educated at all, his education 
cannot begin too early in his career; before 
he has got too old or his responsibilities 
have become too numerous to allow of his 
attending evening classes with profit. It is 
the youth that is, or should be, ambitious to 
better his position. Why should evening 
classes be closed to an ambitious youth 
thirsting after a knowledge of the technicali- 
ties of his particular business? No machine 
has ever yet been invented that will success- 
fully select the coming foreman from the 
boy laborers. Therefore, facilities must be 
offered to all. Technical education is for 
every youth that has the ability or inclination 
to get it. The youth that is obviously trying 
to better his position by attending evening 
schools should be given every encourage- 
ment by his foreman and employer. 

I have found that in my own particular 
branch, the chief obstacle to the youth at- 
tending classes has been the foreman; the 
foreman, being afraid that eventually the stu- 
dent, with his practical experience and tech- 
nical training combined, would be better 
equipped with knowledge and more suited 
for the position, that the eventuality of his 
losing his position in favor of the trained 
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youth is not so very remote. Many manu- 
facturers that are alive to the possibilities 
of a technical training for their employes, 
and in consequence of securing a display of 
greater intelligence from them in thir every 
day employment, offer facilities to the em- 
ployes to attend trade classes. These are, 
however, very much in the minority, I am 
sorry to say. 

The course of instruction to be recom- 
mended to the evening student depends very 
much upon individual requirements. The 
boy that is anxious to succeed should, how- 
ever, first devote his attention to improving 
his general education. 

The material we teachers have to deal with 
in our evening technical classes is usually 
most crude and quite deficient in general 
knowledge. It is for this reason that such 
a considerable percentage turn out com- 
parative failures. 

After improving himself in his three R’s 
he should, in our particular branch of in- 
dustry, then attend classes in chemistry and 
physics before being admitted to the strictly 
trade classes. Such a course would take a 
student several years of study to complete, 
and it is only the persevering, ambitious 
student that has sufficient will power and ap- 
plication to continue with it, but eventually 
he will undoubtedly reap the reward of his 
labors in improving his financial position 
as well as his mind. 


oo 


A DYEING MACHINE. 


A machine for dyeing roving has recently 
been patented in this country. 

Fig. I is a view, partly in vertical section 
and partly in side elevation, of so much of 
it as is necessary to illustrate the invention. 
Fig. 2 is a perspective view with parts broken 
away, showing the holder for material to be 
dyed, and the perforated tube for spraying 
dye into the material; and Fig. 3 is a perspec- 
tive of the the holder 
spraying-tube removed. 

A is a vat, which is preferably of the open 
type. A spraying tube extends upwardly 
from the bottom of the vat and has perfora- 
tions throughout its length—i. e., from a 


view cover for and 
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point adjacent to the bottom of the vat to its 
upper end. 
A holder for textile roving or other ma- 





terial to be dyed is removably arranged on 
the bottom of the vat and around the tube 


is a cover for closing the upper end of the 


material holder and the perforations in the 
upper portion of the spraying-tube. 

A number of these tubes are holders and 
covers, arranged as shown and distributed 
throughout the area of the vat; but the 
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spraying tubes and their complementary ma- 
terial holders and covers are identical in con- 
struction. 


As shown in the drawings, the holder is 
cylindrical in form, and is designed to be 
filled with rovings or other material to be 
dyed while it is in the vat, as illustrated; but 
its being removable from the vat is advan- 
tageous, inasmuch as when it is removed it 
may be cleared of collected sediment with 
great facility. 

The cover comprises a central upright 
tubular portion, which is of a size to receive 
the spraying tube snugly, and a flange, which 
extends outwardly from and surrounds the 
lower end of the tubular portion, and is of 
a diameter to occupy snugly the interior of 
the cylindrical wall of the holder. The cover 
may be adjusted vertically on the tube and in 
the holder, so as to adapt the cover to the 
quantity of material in the holder. The 
tubular portion of the cover slides over the 
spraying tube and forces the liquor through 
the material to be dyed, instead of up and out 
of the tube at a point above the material, 
as it would do were no cover provided. 

A rotary pump is driven in the direction 
indicated by arrow, and by means of suit- 
able pipe connections the circulation is main- 
tained in either direction. 
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THE TREATMENT OF SILK BEFORE AND 
AFTER DYEING. 


BY GEORGE H. HURST, F.C. S. 


(Before the Society of Dyers and Cqlorists at Bradford, 
Eng.) 


Silk is the queen of the textile fibres. It is 
notable for its great lustre, a property in 
which it excels all other fibres, its suppleness, 
its strength and its durability. Its cost also 
is greater than that of all other fibres and 
fibrous bodies, and in virtue of this factor it 
is the fibre de luxe, a position which it seems 
extremely likely it will ever retain. No one 
unacquainted with the silk fibre on looking at 
the raw material as it is produced by the silk- 
worm would think that the fibre had such 
possibilities, for it is dull, rough-looking, and 
harsh in feel. 

To transform the dull raw silk into the lus- 
trous fibre it has to undergo the treatment 
generally known as “boiling off.” In a 
former communication I endeavored to point 
out the lines, partly chemical and partly me- 
chanical, on which progress would be made 
in this boiling off process. Workers of waste 
and schappe silks might well consider 
whether they might not adopt such a ma- 
chine as the Obermaier with advantage in 
the boiling off of silk. In many cases the 
boiling off is done in very primitive, badly 
constructed appliances, wasteful of steam, 
and ill-adapted to secure the best results 
Very little, if any, change has been made in 
the process for decades past. 

Attention may be directed to the new 
process and apparatus of Schmidt Freres for 
the degommage of silk. In this a vessel is 
provided for holding the soap liquor with 
steam coil for heating and an injector ap- 
paratus for agitating it. Above this soap 
liquor tank is another chamber in which the 
hanks of silk are suspended in a stretched 
form between reels. By the injector or some 
other convenient plan the soap liquor is con- 
verted into a strong lather, which reaches up 
to and permeates the silk; the silk gum is 
softened and rendered soluble, and flows 
down in the soap liquor to the pan below. 
Personally I have no great admiration for 
this process, as it seems to me there is great 
liability to uneven treatment of the silk, 
which is very undesirable. 
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If the finished silk is desired to have the 
greatest amount of lustre it is necessary to 
remove the whole of the silk gum or sericine 
from the raw silk fibre. This means a loss of 
weight varying from 25 to 30 per cent. of 
the weight of the raw silk, and this cannot 
well be avoided if the highest possible result 
is to be obtained. 

Endeavors have frequently been made to 
avoid this loss, one plan being only partially 
to remove the silk gum, say one-third of 
it, but there is always the risk that in subse- 
quent operations of dyeing much of the re- 
mainder will be removed. 

Attention may be called to the process of 
Ris-Kummer (Engl. Pat. No. 15,152, 1895) 
for rendering silk gum insoluble by means of 
formalin (formaldehyde). This consists in 
steeping the silk in 1/2 to I per cent. solution 
of formaldehyde for three hours, after which 
it is dried. The process is a fairly successful 
one. After partially removing the silk glue 
so as to develop to some extent the lustre of 
the fibre, the silk is steeped in formaldehyde, 
and the remainder of the silk glue thus fixed. 
The silk can then be dyed, etc., without much 
fear of further loss of weight. 

Formaldehyde has the property of render- 
ing gelatine insoluble in water, and this is a 
property of which the silk worker might take 
advantage in many ways of which I shall 
have occasion to refer to one or two in the 
course of this short paper. 

For instance, it might be used to restore 
some of the weight lost in the process of 
boiling off, while the lustre of the finished 
article would be greater than that where only 
part of the gum were removed. Again, gela- 
tine is somewhat cheaper than silk gum. The 
process consists in steeping the silk for an 
hour in a bath containing 17 lbs. of gelatine, 
100 gallons at 100 to 120 deg. F., squeezing, 
gently drying, then steeping in a bath of 
formalin containing 20 grammes per litre for 
an hour. The gelatine taken up in the first 
instance by the silk is thereby rendered in- 
soluble. The treated silk is fairly brilliant, 
but stiffer than the untreated silk. The 
process does not interfere with the dyeing of 
the silk, for that can take place with either 
acid or basic dyestuffs, just as if the silk had 
not been treated 
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In connection with this plan of working, it 
may be pointed out that the amount of 
weighting and the stiffness of the finished 
fabric can be easily regulated by using weak 
or strong solutions of gelatine. It is almost 
needless to point out that only the clearest 
gelatine should be used for this process if 
the best results are to be got. 

There are some silk fabrics, for instance 
crape, which are not boiled off before dye- 
ing, and if it be desired to keep as much of 
the original gum as possible, Ris-Kummer’s 
method of treating with formaldehyde could 
be adopted with advantage before dyeing 
takes place. Sarcenet silks also could be so 
dealt with. 

It must be noted, however, that while such 
gelatinized silk retains much, although not 
all, of the lustre of the untreated boiled off 
silk, yet it acquires a certain degree of stiff- 
ness, not very great, but still perceptible, 
much depending upon the strength of the 
gelatine bath. In some cases this will not be 
an undesirable feature. 

While dealing with the subject of undyed 
silk, I should say something about Tussah 
silk, this fibre being one that all workers 
know as a very difficult fibre to deal with, es- 
pecially when it is desired to bleach it to a 
good white. Various methods for handling it 
have been published from time to time in the 
journal of this society and in other technical 
journals and books, and the results obtained 
in the hands of different workers have been 
equally various. The cause or causes of want 
of success cannot be definitely fixed, partly 
these may be ascribed to the varying nature 
of the fibre itself, and partly to want of due 
care in carrying out each stage of the 
process. 

The best results I have obtained with this 
fibre have been got when working somewhat 
on these lines. First, working in a bath for 
four hours containing 2 gallons of hydro- 
chloric acid per 100 gallons of water, at 150 
deg. F. After the steeping the silk must be 
well washed, so as to remove as much as pos- 
sible of any matter that is rendered soluble 
by the acid. This treatment removes a great 
deal of the mineral matter present in the raw 
silk, a good deal of the silk gum, and some of 
the tannin and coloring matter. 


Second, strip with soap at 150 deg. F., 
using 15 per cent. of the weight of the silk of 
soap. It is not advisable to add any alkali at 
this stage. The duration of this operation 
may be two hours. 

Third, boil off in soap, using 15 to 20 per 
cent. at the boil for three hours. A little 
potassium carbonate, not exceeding 3 per 
cent. of the weight of the silk, can be added 
here with slight advantage. It is important 
after boiling off to wash well so as to get all 
traces of soap out of the silk, and to this end 
the use of an olive oil soft soap is very desir- 
able, the ordinary hard soaps being some- 
what difficult to remove. 

Fourth, steep in a bath of 1 lb. permanga- 
nate of potash in 10 gallons of water for four 
hours at 120 deg. F. The silk will now ac- 
quire a strong brown color due to a deposit 
of manganese oxide on the fibre. The addi- 
tion of an acid or of an alkali to the per- 
manganate bath has no appreciable advan- 
tage. I have also tried using it at different 
places in the processes, both before and after 
boiling off with soap, but found that its use 
after the boiling-off treatment gave the best 
and most economical results; when used be- 
fore boiling off, the silk gum causes too great 
a consumption of permanganate for this 
treatment to be economical. 

To remove the manganese peroxide the 
silk is treated in a bath containing one gallon 
bisulphite of soda (full commercial strength) 
in 50 gallons water, to which is added 1/4 
gallon hydrochloric acid. This can be used 
at 100 to 120 deg. F., and the duration. of 
treatment four hours, after which the goods 
can be well washed in clean water. I have of 
late tried the new hydrosulphite and hyraldite 
preparations of formaldehyde and hydrosul- 
phite of soda with very good results. The 
process may with advantage be completed by 
working in a peroxide bath. 

In working out a boiling off and bleaching 
process on Tussah silk, it is much better to 
give two short treatments in fresh baths 
rather than a long treatment in one bath, for 
in the latter case there is a tendency for the 
coloring matter of the raw silk to become 
fixed on the fibre, in which event it is difficult 
to remove. 

Attention can now be directed to the treat- 
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nent of silk after dyeing. 


During many 
ears very little change has been made in the 
processes of finishing silk fabrics after dye- 
ing. Silk cannot be treated in the same way 
yr to the same extent as cotton or wool with 
a view of improving the appearance of the 
finished fabric. The lustre of the fibre is al- 
ready so great that practically no material 
improvement can be made, except in straight- 
ening out the silk, as the straighter the fibre 
the more highly lustrous does a_ fabric 
appear. 

From observations made while working 
with silk I am inclined to think it a fibre very 


liable to what may be called “surface action.” © 


The first effect of any treatment is virtually 
on the surface, and it is only by prolonged 
treatment that the action penetrates to the 
interior. It seems to me that the operation 
known as “brightening” or “revising” of silk 
largely depends on this fact. This operation 
is carried out by passage in an acid bath 
(chiefly after the silk has been dyed with 
basic dyes in a soap bath). Silk dyed in a 
bath containing Glauber’s salt acquires a 
deeper and fuller shade, and is brighter than 
silk dyed with the same amount of dyestuff 
in a soap or boiled off liquor bath. On pass- 
ing silk dyed in a soap bath through a bath 
of acetic acid the lustre of the silk is restored, 
and the depth of shade increased. Here 
probably the action is threefold; first, that the 
soap acts as a preventive to the dye going on 
the silk; second, the alkali of the soap has an 
action on the surface of the silk, and thus 
deadens its lustre; thirdly, the same alkali 
decomposes the dyestuff, and the dye is de- 
posited on the silk in tne form of colorless 
color base rather than in the form of the dye- 
stuff proper. Now on treatment in the 
brightening acid bath, the base of the dye 
combines with the acid, and reforms the 
original dyestuff, with the result of an in- 
crease in the depth of shade, while the acid 
also restores the deadened appearance of the 
silk fibre, and there is thus an increase of 
lustre. 

When silk is dyed with acid dyes in an acid 
bath, a subsequent passage through a bath of 
acetic acid has no material influence on the 
depth of shade. 


In many cases of silk finishing, as in the 
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manufacture of crape, moireing or watering 
of silk, etc., the silk is passed between heated 
rolls engraved or cut in special designs. For 
the desired effects one depends upon a prop- 
erty which silk possesses, and which is not 
mentioned in any text-books or publications 
relating to silk, and that is the property of 
retaining its shape when made hot. I have 
noticed frequently when working with silk 
that if heated it becomes stiff and will retain 
its shape to a great extent. This is a prop- 
erty it has in common with wool and other 
animal fibres. Further it is possible to sub- 
ject such silk goods to further processes 
without any material effect on the shape. 
Thus in the crape manufacture, after the 
crape has been figured, it is passed through 
solutions of shellac, etc., dried and stretched 
in order to make it waterproof’ without any 
material effect on the figure produced on the 
fabric. 

Silk in the gum is more susceptible to this 
action than boiled off silk. Veil silks and net 
silk fabrics are usually finished by passing 
through a solution of gelatine which may be 
tinted with some dyestuff, then placed on 
stretching machines and dried. Such ma- 
terials have a satisfactory degree of stiffness 
while dry, but this rapidly disappears if they 
become wet. They may be made waterproof 
by a process consisting of a passage through 
gelatine, squeezing to take off the excess of 
liquor, then running through a two per cent. 
solution of formalin, stretching and drying. 
Veil silks and net silks so treated are quite 
waterproof, and therefore retain their value 
during use for a longer period. 

Crape is generally required to be water- 
proof, and two varieties are manufactured; 
one bright the other dull. The waterproofing 
is effected as the final operation of the proc- 
ess. For the bright crape a solution of 
shellac in methylated spirit colored black by 
addition of vegetable black and a little spirit 
soluble aniline black is used. The crape is 
first steeped in this black liquor, the excess 
pressed out by passage through a pair of 
squeezing rollers, and then the crape is dried 
in a stretched-out condition. This method of 
working as a rule gives no trouble. 

The dull finish is not so easy to attain. The 
usual plan is to saturate the crape with glue 















































































































































liquor tinted with a black dye, so that the 
color of the crape will not be deteriorated, 
after which the goods are treated with tannic 
acid or some tannin matter. By addition of 
such bodies as sulphate of copper or sulphate 
of iron to the glue solution, which form an 
insoluble tannate with the tannic acid, the 
coating is rendered more permanently water- 
proof. Some difficulties are met with in car- 
rying out this method, chiefly in that the glue 
has an awkward habit of scaling in the crev- 
ices of the crape, which interferes with the 
uniformity of its appearance. It is only by 
careful attention to the working out of the 
process that this defect can be eliminated. 
One point is not to use the preparing liquors 


too strong, that no great excess of glue 
liquor is left in before passing to the tannin 
liquors. 


Prof. Gardner started the discussion by 
saying he was interested to find that the ap- 
plication of gelatine and formalin in the 
treatment of silk was a practical process. This 
was another interesting application of the 
property which formalin had of rendering 
gelatine insoluble. He asked whether Mr. 
Hurst had made any estimations of the com- 
parative lustres of ordinary bombyx mori 
silk, and artificial silk. It appeared upon a 
casual inspection that many forms of artificial 
silk were still more lustrous than the natural 
product. Silk was a commodity of consider- 
able importance to Bradford. For a long 
time the city had been the centre of the spun 
silk industry, and there seemed to be a pros- 
pect of a great development of the use of silk 
in the direction of the manufacture of silk- 
wool fabrics. 

Mr. W. S. Stansfield thought it would be 
of interest if Mr. Hurst could throw a little 
light upon the proper manipulation of silk 
goods in the degumming process. The lec- 
turer had treated almost entirely of the 
chemical side of the subject. Could he say 
something as to the proper manipulation of, 
say, chappe and net silk goods in the piece? 

Mr. A. B. Knaggs asked whether degum- 
ming with sodium sulphide was practicable. 
He was aware that this was a very alkaline 
substance, and that it had a very drastic effect 
on silk, which meant, of course, that it would 
have to be used with great delicacy. 
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Mr. J. Denton said the question of the fin- 
ishing of knitted silk goods had been brought 
before him during the last day or two. Could 
Mr. Hurst give him a rough outline of the 
method he would recommend for the reviv- 
ing of the lustre and scroop of knitted silk 
goods. 

Mr. Hurst, in replying to the questions 
said he had not made any examination of the 
comparative lustres of bombyx mori and 
artificial silks. Some artificial silks were cer 
tainly more lustrous than the bombyx mori. 
As regarded the proper manipulation of silks 
in degumming, there had been no practical 
improvements of late. From experiments 
which he had made with small models, he had 
come to the conclusion that with chappe and 
waste silk some attention might be given to 
the Obermaier apparatus, which circulated 
the gum-extracting liquor through the silk. 
Even with ordinary yarn silk there would bi 
less liability to damage if the silk were 
treated in machines of the type of the Ober- 
maier, and not in the ordinary open vats at 
present used. In the degumming of net silks 
—the woven or knitted fabric—he fancied 
that a machine of the type of the jigger would 
be found to give the best results. With re- 
gard to the use of sodium sulphide in the de- 
gumming of silk, the Badische Co. some time 
ago patented the use of this substance in con- 
nection with a certain class of silk fabrics, 
combined with other fibres. Considering the 
alkalinity of sodium sulphide he was inclined 
to think it would be disastrous to use it for 
silk goods. As to the finishing of knitted 
silk goods with a view to restoring the lustre, 
he did not know that much could be done. 
Certainly chemical treatment would not re- 
store the lustre to any great extent. The use 
of a little tartaric acid would help to restore 
the scroop, but he was afraid that the lack of 
lustre was a physical defect due to the twist- 
ing in and out of the silk fibre in the process 
of knitting, and he did not see very well how 
that was to be got over. 

Mr. Goodier asked if any special tempera- 
ture was necessary in the drying of crepe 
after stiffening, and whether the engraved 
rollers were heated to any great extent. 

Mr. Hurst said the drying was done by 
means of an air draught, so as to keep the 
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temperature low. The current of air carries 
away the alcohol vapor. The heat of the 
rollers was about 250 deg. F. The rollers 
were made of brass. 

Prof. Gardner asked Mr. Hurst if he could 
give the reason of the use of boiled-off liquor 
in dyeing silk. Mr. Hurst had shown that the 
use of soap and boiled-off liquor was very 
detrimental. As regarded the depth of shade 
in dyeing with basic colors, that was easily 
explained. Was there any difficulty in get- 
ting level shades in dyeing with Glauber’s 
salt, and was the production of level colors 
the object of the use of boiled-off liquor and 
soap? 

Mr. Hurst said the question was a difficult 
one to answer. Boiled-off liquor had been 
used for a long time in the process of silk 
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and directly the gum was removed shrinkage 
occurred in two directions, producing the 
crimp effect. He also suggested in dyeing 
with basic colors it would be better to use 
acetic acid in preference to Glauber’s salt. 


OXIDIZING FABRICS. 


A process of oxidizing piece goods, in- 
vented in Germany, has recently been pat- 
ented in the United States. 
states that the objects are 


The inventor 
to increase the 
production, produce better and darker col- 
and improve the 


Ors, 


for the 
Fig. I is a side view of the ma- 
chine required; Fig. 2, a 


conditions 
workmen. 
view of the car- 
riage with the cloth hung on hooks. The 
goods to be treated are first saturated with 





dyeing, and its use was possibly due to the 
fact that rather less of the silk gum was re- 
moved in dyeing. Experimental work with 
silk on a small scale had shown him that it 
was comparatively easy to get as level shades 
with Glauber’s salt as in the boiled-off liquor. 
Some dyers said that boiled-off liquor gave 
rather more level shades. Certainly Glaub- 
er’s salt was much easier to use with acid 
colors, and with those colors there was no 
difficulty in getting absolutely level shades on 
silk. The use of boiled-off liquor was largely 
a conservative habit. 

Mr. Goodier: Is there any way by which 
crepe can be produced other than by using 
engraved rollers? 

Mr. Stansfield said that crepe de chine was 
made in the gum, the threads being twisted, 


the oxidizing solution, and then subjected to 
the new process. 
A platform provided with stairways leads 


to each end. The platform is built around 
the oxidizing chamber, which has continu- 
ous sides and sliding doors at each end. Ar- 
ranged along one side of the oxidizing cham- 
ber on the platform are elevated tracks, upon 
which a carriage travels. At each end of 
the chamber are arranged other tracks upon 
which traveling may be moved 
and forth. These platforms are pro- 
vided with portions of track, adapted to co- 
operate with the track at the of the 
chamber, so that when a traveling platform 
is moved opposite the end of the track, the 
carriage the plat- 
then rolled along the 


platforms 


back 


side 


may be rolled on to 


form, which may be 
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track until opposite one of the doors at the 
end of the chamber. 

This oxidizing chamber is providéd with 
longitudinally extending elevated tracks, 
adapted to co-operate with the portions of 
the track on the traveling platform, so that 
the carriage may be rolled from the travel- 
ing platform on to one of the tracks in the 
chamber, at which place the material is sub- 
jected to the oxidizing process. The car- 
riage is rolled into the chamber and the door 
closed. 

The carriages may be rolled into the house 
one after another and pushed through the 


chamber on the track in a long line, so 
that the material is continuously sub- 
jected to the oxidizing process. The car- 
riage is thrust into the chamber at one 
end and removed from the other end through 
the sliding doors upon the traveling plat- 
form. 

The workmen are not required to enter 
the oxidizing chamber, and therefore the 
temperature may be maintained at a high 
point from the beginning to the end of the 
operation—that is, from about 128° to 138°. 
It is claimed that hanging the material ver- 
tically and in layers very close together, the 
operation is greatly hastened and greatly im- 
proved results are obtained with a much 
more even degree of oxidation than has been 
obtained in any former process. By placing 
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the vertical layers of the material close to- 
gether the reaction is strengthened and the 
heat is concentrated between the closely ly- 
ing layers. The inventor states that, accord- 
ing to the old process, in which workmen 
were obliged to enter the chamber, it has 
been found that six workmen required three- 
quarters of an hour to hang an amount of 
material equal to that which may be placed 
within the new chamber and subjected to 
the oxidizing process all at one time, which 
process is begun and finished within the 
space of one hour. Thus the material is 
‘ompletely treated and handled by one 





workman in a little more than the time re- 
quired by six workmen merely to handle 
the material by hand. According to the old 
process also if the temperature in the cham- 
ber were maintained at a rather high degree 
it would, it is claimed, be necessary to vary 
the temperature from time to time to permit 
the workmen to enter and remove the treated 
material and hang new material. This varia- 
tion of temperature of course produced un- 
even degrees of oxidation, while according to 
the new process the same degree of oxida- 
tion over all the parts of the material is 
maintained from the beginning to the end 
of the process. 
. Gnitaiienitaiatinioiid 

There are six woolen mills in India, with 

a total of 737 looms and 25,931 spindles. 
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Color Cards. 


Eosamine 
City. 
Three samples of woolen yarns and three of 
woolen piece goods dyed with different percentages 
of Eosamine G. 


G; Berlin Aniline Works, New York 


Immedial New Blue G; Cassella Color Co., New 
York City. 

A folder giving full dyeing directions for Im- 
medial New Blue G, as applied to raw cotton, 
cotton yarn and cotton piece goods, and devel- 
oped by steaming, smothering, and aftertreated 
with chrome and copper. 


Chlorazol Brilliant Blue R.; 
Sons, New York City. 

A folder showing one sample of raw cotton, 
twelve of cotton yarn and four of cotton piece 
goods dyed with different percentages of Chlora- 
zol Brilliant Blue R. 


Read Holliday & 


Alizarine Colors on Raw Wool; 
wood Co., New York City. 
A case containing eighteen samples of raw wool 
dyed with Alizarine colors in shades of red, 
orange, brown, yellow, green, blue and black. 


American Dye- 


Pyrol Black; C. Bischoff & Co., New York City. 

A folder showing eighteen samples of raw cot- 
ton and cotton yarn dyed with different percentages 
of Pyrol Black. 


Brilliant Milling Blue Pat.; Cassella Color Co., 
182 Front St., New York City. 

A card showing samples of woolen yarn and 
Italian piece goods dyed with various percentages 
of Brilliant Milling Blue B Pat., for which full 
directions are given. 


DYE RECIPES. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supple 
ment, which is issued each month by the TEXTILE WORLD 
RECORD. The Supplement contains the colored samples, 
dyed according to recipes given. The selection of samples 
is carefully made, and itis the aim to show shades which 
are of especial interest to the dyer, and which the require. 
ments of the market demand. The Dyers’ Supplementisa 
16-page pamphlet, in convenient form for preservation 
Subscription price for the Dyers’ Supplement $1.00 per year 


Recipe No. 33. 
Yellow on Cotton Yarn. 


Chloramine Yellow C on 100 Ibs 


Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Chloramine Yellow C. 
(Continental Color & Chemical 
Duane St., New York.) 
20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
1 lb. Sodium Carbonate. 


cotton yarn. 


Co., 128 


Enter yarn at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one 
hour. 

Chloramine Yellow C possesses excellent fast- 
ness to light, and good fastness to washing, and 
valuable direct 


for general use will be found a 


cotton color. 
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Recipe No. 34. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 


Xylene Blue V S on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. 
pare the dye bath with 


I lb. Xylene Blue V S. 
(Walter F. Sykes & Co., 85 Water St., 
New York.) 
15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
3 Ibs. Sulphuric Acid. 


Enter yarn at 140° F., 


Pre- 


raise slowly to a boil (in 
not less than % hour) and dye at a boil for % 
hour. 


Xylene Blue V S dyes 


perfectly level when 


entered at a boil but the gradual increase in tem- 
perature tends to develop the color slowly, insur- 
ing fastness to scouring, fulling and rubbing. This 
color can also be dyed upon a chromium mordant, 
but this is not necessary to produce the fastness. 


Recipe No. 35. 
Black on Worsted Yarn. 
Wool Black 4 B X on too lbs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
6 lbs. Wool Black 4 B X. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 
New York.) 
3 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
10 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Enter at 140° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Wool Black 4 B X dyes level and possesses ex- 
cellent fastness to light. 


215 Water St., 


Recipe No. 36. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 


Benzo Copper Blue 2 B on too lbs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


4 lbs. Benzo Copper Blue 2 B. 
(Continental Color & Chemical 
Duane St., New York.) 
2 lbs. Soda Ash. 
40 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


Co., 128 


Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour, 
then after treat in a fresh bath made up with 
3 lbs. 
3 Ibs. 
4 lbs. 
and work at a boil for 30 minutes 
Benzo Copper Blue 2 B when after treated pos- 
fastness to light, 


Copper Sulphate. 
Potassium Bichromate. 
Acetic Acid, 


sesses very good washing and 


alkalies. 


Recipe No. 37. 
Black on Cotton Yarn. 
Direct Black B on 100 Ibs. cotton yarn 
the dye bath with 
4 lbs. Direct Black B. 
(Edwin M. Thayer 


Ave., Boston.) 
Common Salt 


Prepare 


& Co., 411 Atlantic 


25 Ibs 
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Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 

Direct Black B is a very strong product tinc- 
torially, and dyes a shade of bluish black which 
stands light and washing exceedingly well. 


Recipe No. 38. 
Pink on Worsted Yarn. 


Eosamine G on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. Prepare 
the dye bath with 


4 lb. Eosamine G. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 215 Water St.. 
New York.) 
2 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


Enter at 140° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Eosamine G dyes perfectly level and possesses 
good fastness to light. 
Recipe No. 39. 
Khaki Color on Cotton Yarn. 
Katigen Khaki G Extra on 100 lbs, cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


3 lbs. Katigen Khaki G Extra. 
(Continental Color & Chemical Co., 128 
Duane St., New York.) 
3 lbs. Sodium Sulphide. 
3 lbs. Sodium Carbonate. 
5 lbs. Sodium Chloride. 


Enter yarn at the boil and dye in the gradually 
cooling dye bath for one hour. 
Katigen Khaki G Extra is very fast, even with- 
out an after treatment, but an after treatment with 
3 lbs. Potassium Bichromate, 
3 lbs. Copper Sulphate, 
5 Ibs. Acetic Acid 


renders the shade produced a littl darker and . 


faster. It will be found valuable for the dyeing of 
cotton twist, sewing and embroidery yarns, as well 
as for the dyeing of piece goods. It is of very 
low cost. 
Recipe No. 40. 
Red on Worsted Yarn. 
Alizarine Red F B C on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Alizarine Red F B C. 


(American Dyewood Co., 156 William St., 
New York.) 


15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
5 lbs. Acetic Acid. 
Enter yarn at 140° F. and dye at a boil for % of 


an hour, then exhaust by adding 
2 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
When exhaustion is complete add 


1 lb. Potassium Bichromate 


and boil % hour longer. 

Alizarine Red F B C is especially valuable in 
wcol dyeing, as the dyeings obtained possess ex- 
cellent fastness to milling as well as good fastness 
to light. 





Recipe No. 41. 
Red on Cotton Yarn. 


Benzo Red 12 B on 100 Ibs. cotton yarn. Pre- 
pare the dye bath with 


3 lbs. Benzo Red 12 B. 
(Continental Color & Chemical Co., 128 
Duane St., New York.) 
2 lbs. Soda Ash. 
20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 


Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour 

Benzo Red 12 B gives a clear bluish red of ex- 
cellent brilliancy, and possesses the characteristic 
properties of the direct cotton colors. 


Recipe No. 42. 
Brown on Cotton Yarn. 
Tetrazo Brown G H on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


4 lbs. Tetrazo Brown G H. 
(American Dyewood Co., 156 William St 
New York.) 
1% lbs. Soda Ash. 
30 lbs. Common Salt. 

Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Fuller and brighter shades result if the material is 
steeped in the dye bath for fifteen minutes aiter 
shutting off the steam. 

Tetrazo Brown G H will be found valuable in 
the direct dyeing of forms of all cotton material. 


Recipe No. 43. 
Sulphur Green on Cotton Yarn. 
Immedial Green B B Extra on too lbs. cotton 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


10 lbs. Immedial Green B B Extra (6! 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., New 
York.) 
10 lbs. Sodium Sulphide (6%). 
5 lbs. Soda Ash (2). 
30 lbs. Common Salt (6). 


Amounts in parenthesis refer to standing bath. 

Enter yarn at a boil and dye boiling hot for one 
hour. Squeeze well, rinse and dry. 

Immedial Green B B Extra gives a clear and 
bright shade for a sulphur color. It possesses ex- 
cellent properties of fastness and is well suited to 
all branches of cotton dyeing. It is used as a self 
shade or in combination with. other immedial 
colors. 
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Recipe No. 44. 
Black on Cotton Yarn. 
Katigen Black B F C Extra on 100 lbs. cotton 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


12 lbs. Katigen Black B F C Extra (7). 
(Continental Color & Chemical Co., 128 
Duane St.. New York.) 
12 lbs. Sodium Sulphide (7). 
8 Ibs. Soda Ash (2). 
30 lbs. Common Salt (5s). 


The 
bath. 
Dissolve the dyestuff with the sodium sulphide 
and add this color solution to a bath containing the 
necessary amount of soda ash. 
add the common salt. 


amounts in parenthesis refer to standing 


Boil up and then 
Enter at a boiling tempera- 
ture and dye in a gradually cooling bath for about 
one hour. 

Katigen Black B F C Extra possesses very good 


fastness to light, acids, alkalies and washing. 


Recipe No. 45. 
Sulphur Blue on Cotton Yarn. 
Immedial New Blue G Conc. on 100 lbs. cotton 
yarn, Prepare the dye bath with 


New Blue G Conc. 
Color Co., 182 Front St., 


10 lbs. Immedial 
(Cassella 
York.) 
15 lbs. Sodium Sulphide Crystals. 
3 Ibs. 75° Tw. Caustic Soda Solution. 
30 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 


New 


Enter at a boiling temperature and dye at this 
temperature for one hour, squeeze and wring and 
then develop the color by steaming with admission 
of air, or by smothering. 

Immedial New Blue G Conc. possesses excellent 
fastness to the ordinary color-destroying agencies 


Recipe No. 46. 
Dark Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Alizarine Cyanine G on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
44 lbs. Alizarine Cyanine G. 
(American Dyewood Co., 156 William St., 
New York.) 


bs. Glauber’s Salt. 


15 lbs 
5 lbs. Acetic Acid. 


Enter at 140° F., dye at a boil 34 of an hour and 
then exhaust the dye bath by adding 


2 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
When the bath is exhausted add 
1% lbs. Potassium Bichromate 


and boil ™% hour longer. 
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Alizarine Cyanine G dyes very level and pos- 
sesses excellent fastness to milling as well as good 
fastness to light. 


Recipe No. 47. 
Black Brown on Cotton Yarn. 

Katigen Black Brown B W Extra Concentrated. 

9 lbs. Katigen Black Brown B W Ex. Conc. 
9 lbs. Sodium Sulphuric Crystals. 
(Continental Color & Chemical Co., 128 
Duane St., New York.) 
5 Ibs. Soda Ash. 
30 lbs. Common Salt. 

Dissolve the color with the sodium sulphide and 
add the resulting color solution to the dye bath 
containing the proper amount of soda ash, then 
boil up the bath and add the common salt. 

Commence the dyeing at a boiling temperature 
and continue for one hour in a gradually cooling 
bath. 

In a standing bath the above amounts can be 
reduced respectively to 5%, 5%, 1, and 5 lbs. 

Katigen Black Brown B W Extra Conc. pos- 
sesses good fastness to light, acids and alkalies 


Recipe No. 48. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Xylene Blue B S on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. 
pare the dye bath with 
1 lb. Xylene Blue B S. 
(Walter F. Sykes & Co., 85 Water St., 
New York.) 
15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
3 Ibs. Sulphuric Acid. 
Enter yarn at 140° F., 


Pre- 


raise to a boil slowly (not 
less than % hour) and dye at a boil for % hour. 
Xylene Blue B S perfectly level when 
entered at a boil, but the gradual increase in tem- 
perature tends to develop the color slowly, insur- 
ing fastness to scouring, fulling and rubbing. This 
color can also be dyed upon chrome mordanted 


wool, but this is not necessary to produce fastness. 
—— 


CASTOR OIL PRODUCTS. 


dyes 


Owing to the short crop and high prices 
for castor seed, castor oil has taken another 


advance, and is now quoted at 101/4c. per 
pound in car lots. This necessarily increases 
prices for castor oil products, such as alizar- 
ine assistant, Turkey red oil and soluble oils, 
and tempts some makers to introduce other 
oils in combination with castor. The con- 
sumer will receive better money value, how- 
ever, if he insists upon having the pure cas- 
tor oil product, as the latter oil has a pe- 
culiar mordanting effect upon cotton superior 
to any other oil. 
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COTTON. 


New Mills. 

*Alabama, Talladega. The Talladega Cordage 
Company has been organized by the Talladega 
Oi} Mill Company for manufacturing cotton rope 
and | lred products The new building will be 


140 by 50 feet, brick. 






*Connecticut, Plainfield. John Porteous (Nor- 


wich), is president of the Lawton Mills Corpora- 
tion; Harold Lawton (Plainfield), treasurer, and 
Arthur Perkins (Hartford), secretary. Work has 
been started on construction of their new plant. 
*“Georgia, La Grange The Elm City Cotton 
Mills, reported organized with capital stock of 


$250,000, have purchased site near La Grange and 
will build a 10,000 spindle mill at present. Plans 
and specifications have not yet been definitely de 
cided upon, but it is hoped to begin work in early 
spring. They will be in the market for all neces- 
sary supplies and machinery. 


*Massachusetts, New Bedford. The new cotton 
mill reported to be started here will be known as 
the Page Manufacturing Co. J. W. Knowles will 
be treasurer of the concern. They will erect a new 
building and equip same with 26,000 mule and 25,- 
000 ring spindles and from 1,200 to 1,400 looms 
for making fine cotton cloth. It is expected to 
have plant ready to start up about latter part of 


1906. 


*New Jersey, Gloucester. The Gloucester Braid 
Co., which was started up here during the sum- 
mer of 1905, has a capital of $20,000 and the fol- 
lowing officers: Wm. J. Thompson, president; H. 
M. Harley, treasurer, and Jacob Lundgren, secre- 
tary. They are operating 250 braiders, having re- 
cently put in 100 machines, of the latest pattern, 
on all kinds of braids of silk and cotton and a 
horse hair braid for the suspender trade, also mak- 
ing a specialty of sash cords, which they are turn- 
ing out on a braider, for which they control the 
patents, claiming it to be the fastest machine of its 
kind in the world. The plant is run by electricity 
and they do their own dyeing and finishing, buying 
silk, cotton and artificial horse hair. The produc- 
tion is sold direct. They are very busy. 


*North Carolina, Concord. Work is being 
pushed to completicn on the new plant for the 
Brown Manufacturing Company, and it is expected 
the buildings will soon be ready for installation of 
the machinery. This plant will have an equipment 
of 7,600 ring spindles and 200 looms, using elec- 
tricity. 


“North Carolina, Dallas. Robert S. Lewis, S. 
A. Wilkins. J. B. White and E. L. Wilson, are 
among those interested in the Monarch Cotton 
Mills Company, recently organized, with capital 
stock of $100,000. It is proposed to erect and 
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Those interested in receiving early and more complete investigated information of projected new mills, enlarge- 
ments, improvements, fires, facts and gossip of the trade are referred to the Textile Advance News, 
by the publishers of the Textile World Record, at $15.00 per year. 
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operate a 5,000 spindle mill. Chas. J. Webb & 
Co., Philadelphia, are also mentioned as interested 
it the enterprise. 


*North Carolina, Gastonia. Work will start 
ibout May Ist on erection of new buildings for 
the Clara Manufacturing Company, recently in 
corporated. They propose having the plant ready 
to start up about November, making No. 40 yarn 
Will have an equipment of 5,000 ring spindles. R 
P. Rankin is president of the company and C. B 
\rmstrong, treasurer and buyer. 


*North Carolina, Greensboro. It is expected 
that the Pomona Cotton Co.’s new mill will be 
ready to start operations about April Ist. This 
plant will have an equipment of 10,751 spindles and 
3309 looms for making sheetings and drills. The 
main mill is brick, 308 by 117 feet, two stories; 
weave shed, 222 by 136 feet, one story, with sep- 
arate engine and boiler house. 


North Carolina, Lincolnton. The Rhodes Man- 
ufacturing Company has been organized by J. M. 
Rhodes for manufacturing coarse yarns. The 
capital stock is placed at $80,000 and it is expected 
that plans and specifications will soon be completed 
and work started on construction. Plant will be 
equipped with 5,000 spindles. J. M. Rhodes is 
president of the company; C. W. Rhodes, vice- 
president and D. P. Rhodes, secretary and general 
manager. 

*North Carolina, Monroe. Work is progressing 
rapidly on the new plant for the Icemanlee Cotton 
Mills. The plant will be equipped for manufactur- 
ing coarse yarns. 

*North Carolina, Raeford. Preparations are 
being made by the Raeford Power & Manufactur- 
ing Co. for the first mill to be erected by them. 
This plant will be equipped with 5,000 spindles 
for making coarse yarns. W. D. McNeil, general 
manager of the company, is in charge of the con- 
struction work. 


*Ontario, Hamilton. The Eagle Spinning Com 
pany, recently reported incorporated, will erect a 
new building, 139 by 103 feet, with separate boiler 
house and storage warehouse. Yarns will be made 
for the Eagle Knitting Co. It is expected to have 
the plant ready to start in August. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The National Cot- 
ton Tuft & Fibre Mfg. Co. has applied for a 
charter, the capital of the company to be $25,000. 
The officers of the company will be Barton L. 
Brown, M. D., president and Edward B. Malleson, 
treasurer and superintendent of the plant, which is 
located at 22d and Wood Sts., where they are in- 
stalling special machinery for the manufacture of 
cotton tufts and fibres for the upholstery trade. 
They buy roving yarns in small numbers. 


South Carolina, Iva. The new Jackson Mills is 
being steadily pushed towards completion and will 
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be one of the finest mills in the South, thoroughly 
up-to-date. The equipment will be furnished by 
the Saco & Pettee Machine Shops, Newton Upper 
Falls. Mass. 


*South Carolina, Seneca. The Southern Cotton 
Mills Co. is new company recently organized with 
capital stock of $200,000 to establish plant for mak- 
ing white cloth. B. A. Daly and D. T. Daly are 
among those actively interested 


*South Carolina, Ware Shoals. 
the Ware Shoals Mfg. Co. will be ready for oper 
itions about May. This plant will have an equip 
ment of 25,000 ring spindles and 800 looms, em 
ploying some 500 people. The capital stock 1 
placed at $500,000. N. B. Dial is president; Benj 

treasurer, and W. C. Cobb, superin 


D. Riegel 
tendent. Motive power will be water 


The new mill for 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

Connecticut Work has begun on 
erection of an addition to the Danielsonville Cot 
ton Company’s mill. A large weave shed is to be 
built and additional looms, beside 50 now being 
placed, will be put in. 


Danielson. 


*Georgia, Newnan. The new mill or the New- 
nan Cotton Mills will be known Mill No. 2. 
Work will start on construction in early spring. 
Will have an equipment of 25,000 spindles, giving 
plant a total of 50,000 when completed. This com- 
pany is capitalized at $260,000, to be increased to 
$500,000, with R. D. Cole, Sr., president of the 
concern, L. H. Hill, treasurer and P. B. Murphey, 
vice-president and general manager and R. A 
Field, superintendent 


as 


Georgia, Poulan. The Poulan Cotton Mills are 
tc enlarge the plant. Present equipment com- 
prises 5,000 spindles and 160 looms. 


Massachusetts, Extensive 
ments are being made in some of the Hamilton 
Co.’s departments. Many of the old looms are 
being replaced with new and about 80 will be re 


moved and 24 new, larger ones installed. 

Maine, Westbrook. The Dana Warp Mills con- 
template building an addition to the plant in the 
spring. The proposed extension will be 80 by 40 
feet, three stories, brick. 


Amesbury. improve 


Massachusetts. Clinton. The Lancaster Mil« 
have placed a large repeat order with the Ameri- 
can Moistening Company, Boston, Mass., for thie 
complete equipment of their weave shed. 


Massachusetts, Fitchburg. The Grant Yarr 
Company is installing cards, drawing and roving 
machinery, bvilt by the Saco & Pettee Machine 
Shops, Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Massachusetts, Hebronville. The Hebron Manu- 
facturing Co. has received a large shipment of new 
machinery from the Whitin Machine Works. 


*Massachusetts, Mansfield. The Mansfield 
Braiding Company, which purchased the W. HEH 
Mason Braiding Company’s plant, will operate the 
“o additional braiders on 26/2 and 30/1 cotton yarn 

Massachusetts, North Abington. The new ad- 
dition to the Victory Webbing Co.’s plant has been 
<ompleted. 
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Massachusetts, New Bedford. The Soule Mills 
have recently installed humidifiers, adopting the 
American Moistening Company’s system. 


Northbridge. The Paul Whitin 
all 100 looms in the mill. 
cy cottons and silk 


Massachusetts 
Mig. Co. is 
This company manufa 
mixtures. 


tO new 


tures lal 


Massachusetts, North Oxford. The Edwin Bart- 
lett Company will start work shortly on a one- 
story brick addition to the mill 


"Mississippi, Laurel. Contract has been awarded 
by the Laurel Cotton Mills for the additional 
building to be erected. It is expected that the 
building will be completed by July 1st and ready 
for operations. ; ; ; 


New Hampshire, Penacook. A meeting will be 
held by the stockholders of the New Hampshire 
Spinning Mills to consider increasing the capital 
stock from $200,000 to $250,000. 


New Jersey, West Hoboken. Messrs. Reiliny:, 
David & Schoen have placed a repeat order for 
humidifiers with the American Moistening Con: 
pany, Boston, Mass. 


*New York, Utica. The Utica Steam & Mo- 
hawk Valley Cotton Mills have just completed the 
brick work on the new five-story building which 
they are erecting. It is expected to this 
building ready about July tst. 


have 


*North Carolina, Asheville. 
ton Mfg. Co. will 


The Elk Mountain 


( start work at once on an 


( 
ra 
i 


t 
dition for a bleachery for purpose of bleaching 


their own product. 


Carolina, Concord. will le 
held by the Cabarrus Cotton 
provide for an enlargerrent 
proposed to install about 
companying machinery 


rth A meeting 
Mills, Feb. 24th, to 
to the plant. It 


17,000 spindles and ac 


North Carolina, Gibsonville. The Minneola Cot- 
ton Manufacturing Co. ‘has increased the capital 
stock to $200,000 and it is understood that 
capacity of the plant will be increased. 


North Carolina, Henderson. The Harriett Cot- 
ton Mills propose enlarging the plant but have not 
yet made any definite decision. About 5,000 addi- 
tional spindles may be put in. 


North Carolina, Silver City. The Hadley-People’s 
Manufacturing Company has completed an addition 
to the plant which nearly doubles former capacity 
\ new engine and new machinery has been in 
stalled. 


the 


Pennsylvania, Bondsville. The large factory at 
this place, with dwelling houses, etc., has been 
purchased by Fred Pearson, of Philadelphia, man- 
uiacturer of plushes. The mill will be remodeled 
and equipped for manufacturing purposes. 


Pennsylvania, Wilkesbarre. The Doran Lace 
Mfg. Co. is to utilize all available floor space now 
in their plant with additional machinery. It is 
also thought that a new addition will be built. 


South Carolina, Bath. The Aiken Manufactur- 
ine Co. are extending their system of humidifiers 
installed by the American Moistening Company, 
Loston, Mass 
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South Carolina, Newberry. The Mollohon Man- 
ufacturing Company has placed an order for the 
complete equipment of their No. 2 mill with hu- 
midifiers with the American Moistening Company, 
30ston, Mass. 


South Carolina, Spartanburg. The Beaumon 
Manufacturing Company has placed a repeat orde 
with the Saco & Pettee Machine Shops for cards 
drawing and roving machinery. This mill 
flourishing condition. 


is in 3 


South Carolina, Spartanburg. Contract has 
been awarded by the Spartan Mills for installation 
of several hundred looms to replace some of 
older types. 


South Carolina, Ware Shoals. The Saco & Pet- 
tee Machine Shops of Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
are installing a large amount of their latest im 
proved machinery in the mills of the Ware Shoal: 
Mfg. Co. This plant already has a large amount 
of the above company’s machinery 


Brenham. We have been advised by 
the Brenham Cotton Mills that they are consider- 
ing installation of 5,000 additional spindles, but 
have not yet reached any definite decision in the 
matter. 


*Texas, 


Mills Starting Up. 


*Georgia, Palmetto. The Palmetto Cotton 
Mills, recently reported damaged by boiler explo- 
sion, expect to have the plant running by March 
15th. The loss is placed at about $25,000. 


ED 


WOOLEN. 


New Mills. 


New York, Newburgh. It is reported that a 
new company is to take possession of the oil-cloth 
factory and will manufacture carpets and floor rugs 
similar to those made by the Firthcliffe Carpet 
Company. Work has begun remodeling the 
building for the new purpose. Walter Lockhead, 
John T. Rhodes and A. Westover (Cornwall) and 
Gilbert H. Gerow (Blooming Grove) are inter- 
ested in the enterprise. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, The Bolton Spin- 
ning Co., with Jos. Wallworth and Jos. F. Wall- 
worth of Wallworth & Sons, manufacturers of 
shoddy and wastes at Upland, Pa., Thomas Cromp- 
ton and Robert H. Crompton, waste dealers, 116 
Arch St., and James and William G. Henry of 
Thomas Henry’s Sons, cotton yarn spinners, as 
incorporators, have just applied for a charter. 
This concern will operate the spinning plant of the 
late H. B. Farrell at Howard and Berks Sts., 
which they recently purchased at a sale ordered by 
the executors of the estate. The officers of the 
company will be Jos. Wallworth, president; 
Thomas Crompton, treasurer and William G. 
Henry, secretary. The plant is now being placed 
in condition for operation. 


*Rhode Island, Providence. We have been ad- 
vised by Andrew Grieve that he has been errone- 
ously reported as interested in a new worsted yarn 
mill to be erected. There is a new worsted yarn 
plant to be built Agnes St., Olnevville. b 


on 
I l 
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Graves & Xomy, and this may refer to the same 
plant. 


*Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The city has voted 
to exempt Charles Tiberghien of Tourcoing, who 
proposes to erect a worsted mill, from taxation, for 
a period of 15 years should he decide to locate here. 
It represents a very large investment, probably 
$400,000. A spinning mill will be erected first 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Connecticut, Central Village. The Plainfield 
Woolen Company is erecting a new office building. 


Kentucky, Mayfield. The Old Woolen Mills 
have placed order for 12 new harness, 4 by 4, box 
Knowles looms; also new rub motions for four sets 
of cards. It is expected that the additional ma- 
chinery will be in operation in about two weeks. 


*Maine, Dover. Work has been completed on 
installing the eight new sets in the Brown Mills 
of the American Woolen Co. This work was 
started last September, but owing to rush of work 
has been greatly delayed. 


Maine, North Berwick. The North Berwick 
Company is to equip their mill with electric light- 
ing. 

Maryland, Oella. W. J. Dickey & Sons, Ine., 
have installed 25 more broad looms in the plant. 


giving a total of 100. This plant is being operated 
overtime. 


*Massachusetts, Cordaville. A new set of cards 
have recently been installed in the Cordaville 
Woolen Co.’s plant and they are also putting in a 
blower system and equipping the mills for electric 
lighting. 


Massachusetts, Franklin. A mew store house 


has recently been completed for the American 
Felting Company. 


Massachusetts, Lawrence. The Arlington Mills 
have placed a large repeat order for humidifiers 


with the American Moistening Company, Boston, 
Mass. 


*Massachusetts, Lowell. Work has been com- 
pleted on the new six-story building for the Bige- 
low Carpet Co., and work has been started on re- 
moving some of the machinery into same. 


Massachusetts, New Bedford. The Beacon 
Manufacturing Co. has placed contract for a West- 
inghouse steam turbine of 1,000 k. w. 


Massachusetts, North Billerica. We have been 
advised by the Talbot Mills that the additions to 
their plant will be extension of the office building, 
making the whole three stories instead of two. 
The additional space will be utilized,for office pur- 
poses on first floor, lunch, library and reading 
rooms on second, and manufacturing on the third. 
Their plans have all been made and contracts for 
all necessary equipments, etc., placed. 


*Massachusetts, Plymouth. Work is well under 
way to the extensive enlargements at the Puritan 
Mills of the American Woolen Co. An addition to 
the weave shed will give 75,000 feet of floor space 
and an addition 45 by 35 feet is being built to the 
boiler house. They will install two new upright 
boilers, 200 h. p. each. They will also increase the 

electric iighting plant. 
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Massachusetts, Rochdale. A new mill is to be 
built in the spring by the Rochdale Woolen Co. 


fassachusetts, South Hadley Falls. The Had- 
ley Falls Mills are installing 24 new broad looms 
in the plant for weaving woolen fabrics. 


*Massachusetts, Uxbridge. J. B. Farnum & Son, 
Providence, R. I., have purchased the Happy Hol- 
low Mill property at South Uxbridge, and will 
operate same in connection with the D. Mowry 
Lee Estate Mill recently reported purchased and 
which will be remodeled for purpose of making 
shoddy and flocks. 


Massachusetts, Webster. The Chase Mills of the 
American Woolen Co. at this place are installing 50 
heavy worsted looms of the latest Crompton- 
Thayer make. These are expected to be running 
before the end of March. 


New Hampshire, Tilton. Considerable new ma- 
chinery has been installed in the Morrison Woolen 
Mill, in the finishing room. 


*New Jersey, Gloucester City. The Fries-Harley 
Co. are very busy operating their 70 looms on 
carpets and rugs. They have recently had erected 
for them an addition to the dyehouse 74 by 35 feet 
of brick, in which they will install new chain warp 
drying machines for which they are now letting the 
contract. The capital of the company is $135,000 
and its officers are H. M. Harley, president and 
manager and John S. Thompson, treasurer. 


New Jersey, Trenton. Plans are being made 
for an addition to F. A. Strauss & Co.’s mill. 
New machinery will be installed. 


New York, Utica. The Globe Woolen Company 
is overhauling the worsted department and _ in- 
stalling new worsted spinning machinery. 


*Ohio, Ravenna. Work is under way on the 
new building for the Ravenna Worsted Co., for 
manufacturing worsted yarns. They will install 
10,000 worsted spindles. It is expected to have the 
new addition ready for production July Ist. 


*Pennsylvania, Brookville. Owing to the in- 
creasing demand in the last few months for the 
3rookville Woolen Mills’ goods, they have decided 
to materially increase their output and recently 
closed a deal for several cards of machinery that 
will give them about double their present capacity. 
As soon as the new machinery is installed, they in- 
tend operating some of the departments night and 
day for a while, at least. 


Pennsylvania, Chester. The Chester Worsted 
Company has started work on erection of a two- 
story addition, 29 by 86 feet, and will put in addi- 
tional machinery. 


Pennsylvania, Clifton Heights. *The new mill 
220 by 62 feet,. three stories high, of the Runny- 
mede Worsted Mills is rapidly nearing completion. 
The mill will be equipped with 7,000 spindles to be 
run on worsted and merino yarns, French system. 
This new mill and the one now occupied by the 
Runnymede Co. will be superintended by John C. 
Baldwin. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Pequea Mills 


(William Wood & Co.), have just placed an addi 
tional order with the Crompton-Thayer Loom Co 
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for twenty fancy looms. This is in addition to the 
previous order recently placed for the same num- 
ber, being a third which they have placed within 
the last twelve months. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Plans are being 
prepared for a new building to be erected at Tren- 
ton Ave. and William St. for Henry Holmes & 


Son. The building will be 100 by 86 feet, two 
stories and basement. Work will start as soon as 
possible. 


. Pennsylvania, Reading. The Leinbach Woolen 
Mills are to enlarge the plant for purpose of mak- 
ing whole suits in addition to trousers now made. 


Pennsylvania, West Conshohocken. The Merion 
Worsted Mills have placed a repeat order for hu 
midifiers with the American Moistening Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 


Rhode Island, Pawtucket. The Lorraine Mfg. 
Co. are making extensive additions to their weave 
room equipment and have placed an order for 
looms with the Crompton-Thayer Loom Com- 
pany. 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The Loridan Wor- 
sted Co. have placed a repeat order for humidi- 


fiers with the American Moistening Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


South Carolina, Columbia. A spinning mill is 
to be built by the American Press Cloth Com- 
pany, manufacturers of camel’s hair press cloth fo: 
hydraulic presses. Plans and specifications for the 
new buildings are being prepared. 


*Wisconsin, Burlington. The Burlington Blan- 
ket Company, whose plant was recently damaged 
by fire to the extent of $10,000, will rebuild at 
once. The loss was the dye house and is fully 
covered by insurance. 


Mills Starting Up. 

*California, Napa. The Napa Valley Manufac- 
turing Co. is now in operation, making blankets 
and flannels. This plant is equipped with 2 
cards and 14 looms and dye house. 
are sold direct. JI. Carter is president of the com- 
pany, capitalized at $25,000, and C. H. Carter, 
treasurer and superintendent. 


sets 
The goods 


*Delaware, New Castle. It is expected that the 
woolen mill will be put in operation about March 
isth. 

Massachusetts, Millbury. The Ramshorn Woolen 
Mills, which have been closed for some time, will 
resume Operations as soon as the necessary help 
has returned. 

*Massachusetts, Pittsfield. Davis & Mahoney, 
whose plant at this place was recently destroyed 
by fire, and who have been reported as contem- 
plating establishment of mill at North Adams, will 
locate their business in the Bel Air Mill and will 
start operations shortly. 


*Massachusetts. Uxbridg« The picking and 
carding departments of the Hecla Mill have been 
started up and the entire plant will soon be put in 
operation. E. A. Mansfield is superintendent 


*Massachusetts, Uxbridge. 
been resumed in the Rivulet 


have 
have 


Operations 
Mills, which 
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week for purpose of making re- 


s 


begun by the 


Piqua. Operations have 
Underwear Company in their new mill 
here, where their office is also located. 
formerly located at Bowling Green 
The Eugene Woolen Mill 
has been organized with capital stock of $40,- 
continue operating the Eugene 
Mill, recently purchased. T. B. Kay is 
lent of the company; T. L. Chambers, treas- 
and E. Koppe, superintendent. They will re- 
ne operations about April making blankets, flan- 
and robes, selli I ct direct. Plant is 
equipped with 3 sets cards and 24 looms. 
‘Washington, Kirl The Seattle Woolen 
Mills Company yperations after shut 
fown for some tin =h the machinery 
sughly overhaul and some new in 


gon, Eugene 


<land 


Mills Shutting Down. 
M Sa 


en Company’ 


husetts 


remain unde 
a 
For Knitting Mill News, see Knitting Department. 


OO 


SILK. 
New Mills. 


*Connecticut. Middletown. The 
Co. started « perations Feb. Ist, 
tat 


peau de soies, 
e 


Merchants Sile 
making black silks 
tie silks and lining 
Additional mi.- 
This company i: 
H. Enig, president, 
-htenstein, treasurer and superinten 
will be sold direct 
Amsterdam \ new 
1 Fownes Bros. & Co., Lon- 
ilk gloves will be made. Ma- 
inery will be operated by electricity. 
New Jersey, Paterson. The Favorite Silk Man 
ufacturing Company has been incorporated with 


pital sto and will operate a plant at 
; 


taffetas satins, 
juipment of 100 looms. 
ill be installed later. 


it $200,000, with C. 
T 


building is 


‘re 


ose interested in the new 
| Winkhouse Charles 
Se ward. 
Work 


mill for Klotz 


rhert L 


11 
Allentown 


former]; 


fartin Mills at Be 


Siegfried. The Central Silk Mfg 

to have their new plant ready to 

ist. W. Willoughby is 

* company and J. H. 

will have an 

uipmet f 30 looms « road sill Will sell 


lirect. 


1 


Enlargements and Improvements. 
Norwalk. Contract has been 
addition to the Muller Silk 


building will be 130 by 75 feet, brick 


*Connecticut, 
awarded for 
Mills. The 


Glori 1 
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Maine, Westbrook. The Haskell Silk Company 
is to install two new boilers in the plant. 


New York, Elmira. The Read & Lovatt Manu 
iacturing Co. is enlarging and improving the piant 
at this place. A new brick office building has re 
cently been built. An extension has been made to 
the engine room and a new 500 h. p. engine will be 
installed. Several new machines will be installed 
to replace old ones. 


Pennsylvania, Bradford. A new addition, 100 by 
50 feet, one story, will be built to Henry Leon’s 
silk mill. New machinery will be installed and ad- 
ditional help employed. 


Pennsylvania, Berwick Machinery is now 
being installed in the Berwick Silk Mills, doubling 
the present capacity. Additional help will be em 
ployed. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Sanquoit Silk 
Mig. Co. is making a large installation of the 
American Moistening Company’s system of hu 
midification. 


——__ ¢ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


New York, Chadwicks An addition is under 
way to the Utica Willowvale Bleaching Co.'s plant. 


*Maryland, Baltimore. <A structure of Colonial 
architecture is under construction on site of 207 
209 W. German Street, for Frank C. Wachter, to 
be used for general offices and a water proofing 
plant will be installed. Fdmund J. Wachter is now 
the manager of the plant 


Rhode Island, Apponoag. It is reported that 
the Apponoag Print Works are working on a new 
process and that later an additional building is to 
be erected and new machinery put in. 


Rhode Island, Drownville. The boilers and en- 
gines are being placed in the Frost Finishing Com- 
pany’s new mill. A good part of the machinery 
has also been placed. 


—_——___ ¢__________. 


FAILURES AND SUSPENSIONS. 
New Jersey, Paterson. A petition has been made 
appointment of a receiver for the Charles Lom- 
barde Silk Co. The company’s liabilities are 
placed at $16,000, with assets half that amount. 


Ontario, Bracebridge. An assignment has been 
made by the Dominion Linen Mills Company, Ltd., 
and the Trusts & Guarantee Co. has been ap- 
pointed interim liquidator to wind up company’s 
affairs. The plant will be 
as the creditors 
going concern. 


continued in operation 


propose selling the plant as a 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Bromley Bros. 
Carpet Company, Jasper and York Sts., is closed 
down and in the hands of a sheriff, upon an execu- 
tion of judgment in a damage case 
employe, which has been appealed from 
time, and other suits have been filed 
Thomas Bromley, Jr. The operatives have not yet 
been paid, but theirs is a preferred claim. Thomas 
Bromley. Jr., is practically the sole owner of the 
t Other properties in which he has been in 


brought by an 
t 


ime to 
against 


stock. 
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terested, namely the Bromley Worsted Spinning 
Co., and another mill operated by him personally, 
were sold some time ago. Mr. Bromley’s attorney 
is quoted as saying the liabilities are very large 
and that the company’s affairs look rather dubious 
it this time. 


*South Carolina, Union [Thomas C. Duncan, 
former president of the Union and Buffalo Cotton 
Mills, has been adjudged a bankrupt, and John L. 
Earle (Columbia), has been appointed referee to 
administer the affairs of the estate. 


*South Carolina, Union. The Union Cotton 
Mills have been adjudged bankrupt and E. W. 
Hughes has been appointed referee to take testi- 
mony. The mills will continue in operation as per 
agreement with the Union Mills Cotton Co., in- 
corporated under Maine laws 


gq —__— 


FIRES. 


Canada. Montreal. The Merchants Cotton Co.’s 
storehouse has been destroyed by fire. ‘The loss 
is placed at about $10,000, covered by insurance 


Massachusetts, Palmer. The Grosvenor Woolen 
Company’s shoddy mill has been destroyed by fire, 
which started in the dyeing room. The esti 
mated at $20.000, is partially covered by insurance 
A new carbonizing plant, not yet equipped with 
machinery. was saved. Operations will be resumed 
as soon as pussible by the company. 

North Carolina, Wilmington. The Willard 
Bag & Mfg. Co.’s plant has been destroyed by 
fire recently. The loss is estimated between $75,- 
o0co and $100,000. 


Ontario, West Flamboro. The woolen mill 
operated by W. Clark has been destroyed by fire. 


loss, 


Wisconsin, Burlington. The Burlington Blanket 
Company’s mill has been damaged by fire, causing 
loss of about $8,000, fully covered by insurance 

— 


FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


Alabama, Huntsville. At special meeting of the 
directors of the Huntsville Cotton Mills held re- 
cently, Robert E. Sprague was elected president 
to succeed Gen. Samuel H. Moore (deceased). 


Connecticut, East Lyme. The Niantic Manufac- 
turing Co. is operating the plant overtime three 
nights a week. 


*Connecticut, East Willington. William S 
Belding is president of the Connecticut Woolen 
Mills Company, reported organized with capital 
stcck of $50,000, to operate the Daleville Mill. 
Walter A. Mason is vice-president and Bernard 
Makover, secretary. 


committee has been 
interests in the Groton 
Manufacturing Co., proposed to manufacture 
woolens. It is reported that work will start on 


erection of buildings about March rst. 


Connecticut, Groton. A 
appointed to promote 


*Connecticut, Putnam. Work has begun remov- 
ing the Eureka Silk Company’s plant at Canton, 
Mass., to new building erected here. Operations 
will be started within a few weeks. 
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Florida, Jacksonville Che 
facturing Company has been incorporated with 
capital stock of $20,000 for purpose of manufactur 
ing bags from all kinds of cloth. C. H. Barnes and 
W. H. Brown are among those interested. 

The Fitzgerald Cotton 
Mills have ordered the American Moistening Com 
pany’s system of humidifiers. 


W. C. McBryde and T. G. 


Florida Bag Manu 


Georgia, Fitzgerald 


*Georgia, Newnan. 


Farmer are interested in the other new cotton mill 
proposed at this place and toward which one-half 
the capital stock, $200,000, has been subscribed. 


Georgia, Palmetto. The entire power plant . 
the Palmetto Cotton Mills was wrecked recent], 
by explosion of one of the boilers. The loss is esti 
mated at about $10,000. The mills have been closed 
for some weeks to make repairs. 


Georgia, Savannah. 
facturing Company 
capital stock 
turing bags, 


and Geo. E. 


The American Bag Manu- 
has been incorporated with 
of $10,000 for purpose of manufac- 
etc. Wm. S. Daffin, Anson Mohr 
Cope are mentioned as interested. 

Indiana, Mishawaka 
stockholders of the 
facturing Co., held re 


At annual meeting of the 
Mishawaka Woolen Manu 
ently, Marvin Campbell r: 
tired and disposed of his interest in the concern. 
The new officers are: E. A. Saunders, president: 
E. G. Eberhart, vice-president and general man- 
ager, and E. G. Eberhart, Jr., secretary and treas- 
urer. A. D. Warner is superintendent of the rub- 
ber footwear department. 


South Bend. William W. Lewis has 
disposed of his interest in the South Bend Woolen 
Manufacturing Co. to other parties. The new of- 
ficers of the company now are: Henry G. Niles. 
president; Harry G. Niles, Jr., treasurer and man- 
ager, and Nelson A. Niles, secretary. 


Kentucky, Paducah. The Commercial Club is 
reported as corresponding with Boston capitalists 
relative to building a cotton mill here. A com- 
pany with capital stock of $250,000 is proposed. 


Maine, Waterville. The shoddy mill, burned last 
September and rebuilt, has been closed owing to 
scarcity of work 


Indiana, 


*Massachusetts, Fall 
have purchased the 
$240,000. 


River. The Chace Mills 
3urlington Cotton Mills for 


Massachusetts, Fall River. At meeting held re- 
cently by the stockholders of the Algonquin 
Printing Company, it was voted to increase the 
capital stock from $160,000 to $500,000. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. A 
engine has been contracted for hy 
for installation in their plant. This engine is oper- 
ated with crude oil as fuel. A new building will be 
built in which the engine will be placed. It is ex 
pected to be completed in about a month 


225 h. p. Diesel 
the Estes Mills 


Massachusetts, Lawrence. Plans are being made 
for a new mill to be erected by the Everett Mills. 
It is expected that construction work will start in 
the early spring. 


Massachusetts, Lowell. It is reported that the 
Lowell Weaving Company contemplates enlarging 
the plant, provided a suitable site can be secured 
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Massachusetts, Lowell. The ingrain department 
of the Bigelow Carpet Mills has been closed until 
March sth. 


*Massachusetts, Medford. The court has not yet 
confirmed the sale of the Mystic Print & Dye 
Works and until that has been done nothing 
defi te W ll be decided 

Massachusetts, New Bedford. At recent meetine 
of the directors of the Bristol Mill Corporation, 
Walter H. Langshaw was elected to succeed 
Thomas H. Knowles, resigned as president. It is 
reported that plans are contemplated for re- 
organizing the company. 


Massachusetts, Oakdale. The Glen Mills will be 
taken by the State of Massachusetts, through the 
Metropolitan Water Board, and the plant will be 
closed. 


*Massachusetts, Oxford. The Pierrepont Mills 
have been reorganized with capital stock of $50,- 
000; J. Hays, president and superintendent, and E. 
B. Morrow, treasurer. They would like to make 
commission yarns. 


Massachusetts, Pittsfield. 
in the A. H. Rice Silk 
10 o’clock nights. 


Several departments 
Mills are operated until 


Massachusetts, Saugus. The Saugus Mfg. Co., 
operating the old Pranker Mills, is being operated 
four nights a week to supply demand. 


*Massachusetts, Spencer. The Allendale Woolen 
Co. has been organized with capital stock of $25,000 
to continue the Spencer Woolen Co.’s mill. Allen 
L. Taft is president of the concern. Willis H. 
Gerrish is the superintendent. 


Massachusetts, Taunton. Col. P. H. Corr, who 
has tendered his resignation as manager of the 
Philadelphia and New York offices of the New 
England Cotton Yarn Co., will be succeeded by T. 
E. Hatch, present assistant general manager at 
Boston. 


Massachusetts, Uxbridge. The shoddy mill and 
tenements of the Mowry Lee Estate have been 
purchased by Providence parties, who are remodel- 
ing same and will soon start operations making 
shoddy. J. H. Parker will have charge of the mill. 


Massachusetts, Warren. Work has begun run- 
ning the card-room at the Sayles & Jenks Mill 
night and day. The spinning room will also be 
operated overtime. 


Michigan, Detroit. It is reported that John Mc- 
Kay, of Saginaw, is endeavoring to interest De- 
troit capitalists in establishing a plant for making 
linens from Michigan flax. 


Michigan, Grand Rapids. At recent meeting of 
the directors of the Grand Rapids Underwear 
Company the capital stock was increased to $90,000. 


*New Hampshire, Manchester. The Manchester 
and Amory Corporations have been purchased by 
the Amoskeag Manufacturing Co. for $5,075,000. 
Geo. F. Whitten. agent of the Amory Mills for 


many years, has resigned. 


New Jersey, Camden. W. J. Weaver, late mem- 
ber of the firm of Shapcott & Weaver, weavers of 
covering cloths at Front and Erie Sts.. and 


ntlaw 
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now at Angora, Phila., is engaged in the cotton 
and woolen waste business at 25 George St. 


New Jersey, Camden. The Stenton Mills Co. 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $25,000 
for purpose of dealing in cotton, linen, silk and 
wool. Thomas McNair, John G. Campbell and 


Ephraim Tomlinson are among the incorporators. 


New Jersey, Hackettstown. A new silk mill will 


be established in North Carolina by William H. 
Ashley. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Paterson Silk Job- 
bers’ Association has purchased the Victoria Silk 
Co.’s plant in the Essex Mill. This plant com- 
prises 32 looms and other machinery. 


New York, New York. It is officially announced 
that the Consolidated Cotton Duck Co. has pur- 
chased the J. Spencer Turner Co., and that the :at- 
ter company will become the sole selling agent for 
the Consolidated Co.’s goods, at expiration of the 
contracts of the former company with its selling 
agents. Heretofore the Consolidated Co. has had 
four selling agents with a number of subsidiary 
selling concerns. The J. Spencer Turner Co. will 
retain its corporate existence as an entirely separate 
organization, retaining same officers, etc. The J. 
Spencer Turner Co. will issue 6 per cent. debenture 
bonds, guaranteed by the Consolidated Co., part of 
which will be used by the Turner Co. and balance 
held in treasury for future uses. All the Turner 
Co.’s stock will be put into the treasury of the 
Consolidated Co. in consideration of the guarantee 
by that company of the debentures. T. M. Turner, 
president of the J. Spencer Turner Co., has been 
largely interested in the Consolidated Cotton Duck 
Co. for some time. 


*New York, New York. Schedules in bank- 
ruptcy of the Liberty Silk Co., with factories at 
535 and 537 West 56th St. and Hornellsville, N. 
Y., show liabilities of $910,682, of which $616,474 
are secured and nominal assets of $1,011,197. 


*New York, Norwich. It is rumored that ar- 
rangements have been made by James Erskine, 
with the assignee of John Erskine & Co., for pur- 
chase of the silk mills, which have been closed 
past few months and putting same in operation. 


North Carolina, Charlotte. Col. W. E. Holt, 
president of the Highland Park Mfg. Co., has dis- 
posed of $88,000 worth of this mill’s stock to a 
syndicate, comprising C. W. Johnston, S. B. Tan- 
ner, R. H. Jordan and E. D. Latta. Mr. Holt will 


retire from active business. 


North Carolina, Rockingham. The Pee Dee 
Mfg. Co. have placed a repeat order for humidi- 
fiers with the American Moistening Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


*North Dakota, Bismark. We have been ad- 
vised by the Commercial Club that although it is 
desirous of securing a woolen mill at this place, 
nothing definite has been agreed with the Lake 
Mills (Iowa) Woolen Mill Co. The club will ren- 
der all possible assistance to any who contemplate 
locathing a plant at this place. 


Pennsylvania, Easton. The Stewart Silk Com- 
pany have placed a repeat order for humidifiers 
ith the American Moistening Company. 
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Pennsylvania, Mauch Chunk. The Carbon Silk 
Mill Company has been incorporated with capital 
stock of $30,000. 


Pennsylvania, Mercer. It is reported that the 
Mercer Silk Company has made arrangements for 
broadening the business, and if project proves suc- 
cessful will install more looms and operate plant 
to its full capacity. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The damage to the 
Brehm & Stehle’s Dye Works was less than $1,000 
and did not interrupt the work. The loss is fully 
covered by insurance. 


Pennsylvania, Scranton. The Renard Silk Com- 
pany is a new concern to be organized to operate 
the plant formerly run by H. Renard. John Beau- 
mont is president of the new organization, Caspar 
Fuhrer, vice-president; John U. Wagner, secretary, 
and Jacob Wagner, treasurer. It is stated that 
the capacity of the mills will be doubled. 


Pennsylvania, Wilkesbarre. The Wyoming Val- 
ley Lace Mills have been merged with the Colum- 
bia Shade Cloth Co., with headquarters at New 
York City. 

Rhode Island, Forestdale. W. S. Schuster, of 
East Douglas and Harry T. Hayward, Franklin. 
have purchased the Forestdale Manufacturine 
Company’s plant. The plant will be continued in 


operation and some changes made in the equip- 
ment. 


*Rhode Island, Forestdale. Wm. B. Orr, for- 
merly of the Renfrew Manufacturing Co., will be 
treasurer and agent of the Forestdale Manufactur- 


PERSONALS 
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ing Co.’s Mill recently reported secured by W. 
Schuster. 
_*Rhode Island, Washington. We have been ad- 
vised by Thayer & McMahon, whose mill was re- 
-ently destroyed by fire, that it is probable that 


the plant will be rebuilt, but it is not known just 
when. 


South Caroline, Camden. At recent meeting of 
the directors of the Pine Creek Cotton Mills (for 
merly De Kalb Cotton Mills), M. Campbell of 
Woonsocket, R. I., was elected to succeed T. C. 
Duncan (Union) as president. Frank Hammond 
of Greenville elected treasurer and general 
manager. 


was 


South Carolina, Enoree. The Enoree Mfg. Co. 
have placed a large order for humidifiers with the 
American Moistening Company, Boston, Mass. 


South Carolina, Greenville. The Huguenot 
Mills have started 100 looms on making Turkish 
towels. 


*South Carolina, McGee. The McGee Manufac 
turing Company will start within next two months 
on erection of their new building and purchase of 
machinery for making blankets. They expect to be 
ready to get out samples in the early fall. 


South Carolina, Pendleton. The Pendleton 
Cotton Mills will hold a meeting Feb. 20th to con- 
sider decreasing the capital stock from $65,000 to 
$32,500. 


Texas, Dallas. The Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, Ga., will erect a warehouse and factory at 


this place. 


Personals. 


C. J. Huss has been appointed superintendent of 
the Loray Mills, Gastonia, N. C., to succeed B. F. 
S. Austin, resigned. 


J. G. King has been appointed superintendent of 
the Aurora Cotton Mills, Burlington, N. C. His 
former place in the Charlotte (N. C.) Cotton Miils 
has been taken by C. L. Oates. 


William M. Lasbury has resigned his position as 
superintendent and agent of the mills of the Broad 
3rook Co., Broad Brook, Conn., and accepted an 


important position in the office of the American 
Woolen Co. 


J. P. McNeill, formerly with the Highland Park 
Mills at Charlotte, is now superintendent of the 
Clark and Eugenia mills at Jonesboro. 


P. P. Manning, overseer of spinning at the Beau- 
mont Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, S. C., has been pro- 
moted to the position of superintendent made 
vacant by the resignation of J. H. Williams. 


Robert S. Mebane, secretary and treasurer of 
the Carolina Cotton Mills and the Alamance Cot- 
ton Mills, Graham, N. C., has been made general 
manager of the Oneida and the Bellemont Cotton 
Mills at the same place. This arrangement puts 
under Mr. Mebane’s control milling interests worth 
approximately a million dollars. 


John W. Neff has been appointed superintendent 


of the woolen mills of the Gilbert Mfg. Co. at 
Ware, Mass 


Charles Paine, head bookkeeper in weave room 
for the Manville Co., Manville, R. I., for a number 
of years, has succeeded David Fuderson as second 
hand in bleachery. Romeo Marrien, formerly 


bookkeeper for this company, will succeed Mr. 
Paine. 


Frank Reisdorph, Worcester, Mass., has gone to 


Dayville, Conn., as overseer of carding at the 
Brigham Woolen Mills. 


L. O. Skidmore has been engaged as overseer 
of spinning at the No. 1 mill of the Highland Park 
Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Albert W. Slocum, who has been assistant super- 
intendent of the Talbot Mills, North Billerica, 
Mass., has resigned that position to take the super- 
ntendency of the Bay State Mills of the American 
Woolen Co. at Lowell. 


H. W. Story, formerly with the Woodside Cotton 
Mills, Greenville, S. C., has been engaged as over- 
seer of spinning at the Beaumont Mfg. Co., Spar- 
tanburg. 


Frederick Whittaker, overseer of the finishing 
department of the American Printing Co., Fall 
River, Mass., has been promoted to the position 
of assistant superintendent. 


J. H. Williams, superintendent of the Beaumont 
Mie. Co., Spartanburg, S. C., has resigned to take 

similar position in the Union (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills 
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‘ison, who has been overseer of 

last year in the Highland Park 

N. C., has resigned to take the 

int manager of the Southern Bell 
legraph Co., at Raleigh. 


en made overseer of carding 
‘otton Mill at Columbia, S. C., 
f Geo. W. Turnipseed, resigned. 


supe! 


ntendent of the Clear- 
hing and Mig. Co., has resigned. 


S. Degnan, of North Oxford, Mass., has 
-cepted a position as overseer of finishing with 


Wilton (Me.) Woolen Co 
H. Forbes. 


formerly of Gastonia, N. 
Ashby 


j C., has 
4 position with the Cotton Mill 
Emporia, Va. 

r has gone as overseer of dyeing to 
Warp Co.’s mill, Lawrence, Mass. 
Belfast, Ireland, has 
of assistant superintendent with 


Hetherington, of 
taken the pt sition 
the Ludlow (Mass.) Mfg. Associates. 

Fr. P. Mosely, of 
M ‘Comb 


charge t] 


Mooresville, N. C., has gone 
City (Mass.) Cotton Mills to take 
weaving department 


Francis Norman has resigned his position as 


overseer of the dressing and spooling room with 
the American Woolen C 


Winooski, Vt. 

James O’Brien. of Blackstone, Mass., has ac- 
cepted a position as overseer of weaving for the 
Nasonville (R. I.) Woolen Co. 

Daniel Paro, Jr., has accepted a position as over- 
seer of weaving with the Adams Woolen Co., 
Adams, Mass. 

C. W. Pie 
gaged as boss weaver at the 
Woolen Mills. 


A T 


rpont, of Madison, Me., has been en 
3rookville (Pa.) 


oe 


Pradel, a 
School, has 


ent and 


graduate of the Lowell Textile 
been appointed assistant superintend- 
desiener by the Montrose Woolen Co 


1 > T 
et, IN i 


, 


Simons, formerly overseer of finishing for 

le Mills, Stafford, Conn., has accepted 

overseer of finishing with the Sheri- 
Mills. Ashuelot, N. H 


) W. Turnipseed, for the last two years over-' 


yr at the 


Olympia Cotton Mills, Co- 
xned to take the position of 
Banna Cotton Mills, at 


x S. C., has re 
super lent of the 
Goldville 

Thomas Wing, Moosup, Conn., has taken charge 
f t! inn for the Plainfield Woolen Co., 


Conn 


ley, of Lonsdale, R. L., has ac- 
ion as overseer of weaving for the 
Cotton Mills, Arcadia; R. I. 


Lawrence Cockburn, overseer of dyeing in the 
\nderson Mills. Skowhegan, Me.. has resigned his 
ition and will return to his old home in Gala- 
shiels, Scotland. 


J. P. 
FH Iden 


T 


Timmerman of the Dawson Mfg. Co., 
} 


Mass ; has accepted a position as overseer 
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of carding with the Brigham Woolen Mill, Day- 
ville, Conn. 

John Vance has been engaged as manager of the 
mills of Murphy & Bro., Chester, Pa. 


E. W. Wright, formerly with the Lawrencevilk 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills, has accepted the position oi 
overseer Of spinning at the Abbeville (S. C.) cot 
ton mills, to succeed W. L. Landman, resigned. 


Charles Yost, overseer of spinning with the 
Peace Dale (R. I.) Mfg. Co., has resigned after a 
service of sixteen years. 


A. H. Gledhill has been appointed superintendent 
of the Hopewell Mill at South Glastonbury, Conn. 


James G. Green, formerly superintendent of the 
Springstein Mills, Chester, S. C., has accepted a 
similar position with the Cohankus Mfg. Co., Pa 
ducah, Ky. 


Charles H. Hartley of Lowell, Mass., is overseer 
of drawing and spinning at the Limerick (Me.) 


Mills 


Frank Himes of Hecla Village has been em- 
ployed by the American Woolen Company of Ux- 
bridge, Mass., to take charge of the spooling de 
partment. 

James Lundy, overseer of carding in the Davol 
Mills, Fall River, Mass., has resigned and taken a 
similar one with the Stafford Mills. 


John G. McFadden, for the last three years su 
perintendent of the Nottingham Mills, Providence, 
has gone to Natick, R. I., to succeed A. W. Mc- 
Allister at the Knight Mill. 


J. T. McKinney, formerly with the Washington 
Mills, Fries, Va., has been appointed superintend 
ent of the Beaumont Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 


W. L. Robbins, formerly with the Continental 
Mig. Co., Charlotte, N. C., has taken the position 
of carder and spinner at the Bellevue Cotton Mills, 
Rock Hill, S. C. This mill was formerly known as 
the Chicora. 


Fred G. Thomas, designer at the Beoli Mills, 
Fitchburg, Mass., is soon to assume the duties of 
superintendent. 

Charles Uhlig of Racine, Wis., has accepted the 
position of designer and assistant superintendent of 
the Victory Webbing Co. of North Abington, 
Mass. 

Harry White, overseer of spinning at the Hecla 
Mill (American Woolen Co.), has resigned to enter 
the employ of the Davis & Furber Machine C 
No. Andover, Mass. 


B. Armitage, formerly with Strong, Hewitt & 
Co., North Adams, Mass., has atcepted the posi- 
tion of designer with the Broad Brook Co.. of 
Broad Brook, Conn. 


James Andrews, Baltic, Conn., has accepted the 
position as overseer of spinning with the Salmon 


Falls (N. H.) Mfg. Co. 


Mr. Arthur, formerly with the Everett Mills, at 
Lawrence. Mass., has gone to the Boston Mfg 
Co., at Waltham, as overseer of weaving. 


J. D. Campbell is now superintendent of the 
new White Oak Cotton Mill at Greensboro, N. C. 
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Chas. N. Cook of Providence has been chosen 
manager of the Slatersville (R. I.), Finishing Co. 


John D. Eddy, formerly overseer of carding at 
lill No. 5, of the Fall River (Mass.), Iron Works 
Co., has been appointed assistant superintendent 
of the main plant Mills Nos. 1, 2 
4 and 5. 

\ndrew Griffin, recently at Lafayette, has ac- 
cepted a position as superintendent with the E 
W. Chapin Co., Northboro, Mass. 


consisting of 


G. A. Hagerman has been appointed manager of 
the silk mills of J. N. Stearns & Co., Elmira, N. Y 


\. L. R. Hambly has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the mills of the Quidnick Mfg. Co., 
Coventry, R. I. 


Thomas Horrocks has been appointed overseer 
of weaving in the Butler Mill, New Bedford, Mass., 
in place of John B. Bolton, who resigned to be- 
come superintendent of the New York Mills, N. Y. 


James Lunney, for twenty-four years with the 
Arnold Print Works, North Adams, Mass., has 
resigned his position to go to Butte, Mont. 


John F. Maguire, 
Grande Woolen Mills, 
signed. 


QO. L. Peterson has accepted a position as over- 
seer of finishing with the Assawaga Co., Killingly, 


Conn. 


Joseph H. Ridings, formerly at East Glaston 
bury, Conn., has been appointed overseer of finish- 

x with the Plainfield (Conn.), Woolen Co. 
Smith, for some time overseer of card 


Cyrus E. 
ing at the Mechanics Mills, Fall River, Mass., has 
cone to the Rall River Iron Works Co., as super- 
intendent of Mills Nos. 6 and 7, to take the place 


of W. A. Nichols, resigned 

John Supple is now overseer of 
Matteawan (N. Y.), Mfg. Co., suc 
Demers, resigned. 

Wm. J. 


overseer of 


superintendent of the Rio 
Albuquerque, N. M., has re- 


dyeing with the 
-eeding Ambrose 


Underwood has resigned his position as 
spinning in mule room No. 2 in the 
Hargraves Mills, Fall River, Mass. 


Thomas Woodhead of West Lynn, Mass., has 
ccepted a position as overseer of carding with the 
l'arnsworth Co., Lisbon Centre, Me., succeeding 
Henry Schoenfield, resigned 


B. F. S. Austin, recently with the Loray Mil! at 
Gastonia, N. C., is now superintendent of the Cora 
Mill at Kings Mountain 


P. J. Carey has resigned as overseer of finishing 
with the Assawaga Co., Killingly, Conn., to accept 
4 similar one with the Conshohocken Woolen Co., 
West Conshohocken, Pa. 


John H. C of Leominster, Mass., has ac 
1 f finishing for the 


East Glastonbury, Conn. 


oughlin, 


pted the position s overseer < 
y 


Crosby Mfg. Co., 


Robert G. Damon, of Concord Junction, Mass., 
has been appointed superintendent of the Talbot 
Mills, North Billerica, Mass. 


D. J. Dooley of Jefferson, Mass., has accepted 
the position of overseer of dyeing and finishing 


Youngman & Hammond, Hope Valley, R. I. 


with 
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James B. Fagan, of Hinsdale. Mass., has ac- 
ccpted a position as designer with the C. A. Root 
Co., Uxbridge, Mass. 


5S. Garner has accepted a position as over- 
weaving with the Jefferson Mfg. Co., Jef- 


Mass. ? 


( has 
seer Ol 
ferson, 


Abraham Greaves has r 


resigned as 
ent of the Cranston Worsted Mill, 
to engage in some other business. 


superintend- 
Bristol, R. I, 


Joseph Hargraves has been appointed superin 


tendent of the Victory Webbing Co., North Abing- 
ton, Mass. 


James Henry has been appointed superintendent 
of the Reliance Woolen Co., Norwich, Conn 


Robert J. Irwin, 
has been appointed 
(11l.) Woolen Mill. 


Clarence L. Jackson, of Ludlow, Vt.. has ac- 
cepted a position with the Sheridan Woolen Mill, 
Ashuelot, N. H., as overseer of finishing. 


Thomas Kilduff has resigned his position as 
superintendent of the Michigan Central Woolen 
Co., Centreville, Mich., to accept a similar posi- 
tion with the Cloverleaf Mill, Waterford, N. Y.. in 
which he has purchased an interest. 


iormerly of Rockville, Conn., 
uperintendent of the Hanover 


John T. Kirk, formerly overseer of weaving with 
the Slater Cotton Co., Pawtucket, R. I., has been 
appointed superintendent of the entire mill. 


Ferdinand Leclaire is to be the new overseer of 
spinning at the mills of the Otis Co., Ware, Mass.., 
in place of S. H. Bowen, resigned 

James A. Lapriak, 
dyeing at the 
H.. has 
iealth 


Ambros<¢ 
verseer Ol 


W olen Co. 


who has had charge of the 
Franklin Mills, Franklin Falls, N. 
been compelled to resign owing to ill 


] 


Marsden has accepted the position as 


weaving with the Yantic (C€Conn.) 


Thomas Miehl has resigned his position as over- 

r of weaving in the woolen mills of the Hock- 

um Co., Rockville, Conn., after a [ 
twenty-six years. 


service of 


\. Mitchell has been appointed superintend- 


A. B. Paton Mfg. Co., Stafford Springs, 


Ii. Parker has accepted a position as 
finishing with tl Mig. 


ver- 
S he Rodman Co:, 


fayette, R. I. 


Geo. Perkins has been appointed overseer of the 
nule room of the Williamsville Mfg. C 
Conn., to succeed J. 


f 


fifty years of mill life 
Dp. &# 
verseer of dyeing with 
Stafford, Conn 
N.C 
of the 


Killingly, 
R. Jackson, resigned, after 


Provost is to 


succeed John Ingham as 
the Riverside Woolen Co., 


Richardson has resigned as superintendent 
Ashcraft Mill, Florence, Ala. 


George Smith has accepted the position of over- 


seer of carding with the Stanley Woolen Co., Ux- 
bridge, Mass. 
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William Tay has resigned his position as as- 
sistant superintendent of the Slatersville Finishing 
Co., to take effect on March 10. Mr. Taylor has 
been with that company for the past five years. 

J. L. Thompson, of New Jersey, has been ap- 
pointed overseer of spinning with the Wilton (Me.) 
Woolen Co. 

—— 


Deaths. 


James B. Graham, formerly connected with the 
Empire Worsted Mills, Jamestown, N. Y., as fore- 
man dyer and a prominent stockholder, died very 
suddenly at his late home, 344 1/2 East 4th St. 
Mr. Graham was 49 years old. His son of the 
same firm who has learned the business under his 
father’s tuition now holds the position of foreman 
dyer of the Empire Worsted Mills, Jamestown, 
N. Y. Mr. Graham leaves a widow and one son, 


who deeply mourn his loss. 


Frederick T. Towne, general superintendent of 
the Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., died at his 
home in Stamford, Conn., on February 4th. Mr. 
Towne was born in Stamford in 1872 and after 
preparatory courses, entered the Mass. Institute 
of Technology, afterwards entering the works in 
Stamford, with a view of beginning at the bottom 
and mastering all departments of a highly special- 
ized business. The technical side of it particularly 
appealed to him. After his father, Henry R. 
Towne, took up his residence in New York, he 
became the general superintendent of the plant, 
which position he ably filled for seven years until 
his death. He possessed ideal qualifications as an 
executive officer. On the day before his death, 
while addressing the assembled employes of the 
company on the occasion of the semi-annual distri- 
bution of prizes for suggestions designed to be of 
mutual benefit, he was stricken down and passed 
away a few hours later. 

William H. Nichols, formerly engaged in woolen 
manufacturing at Pascoag, R. I., under the firm 
name of Sayles & Nichols, died suddenly on Janu- 
ary 14. Mr. Nichols was born in Hopkinton 
seventy-two years ago. He leaves a wife and one 
son. 

Geo. T. Murdock, senior member oi the firm of 

(. Murdock & Son, operating the worsted mill 
1t New Boston, Conn., died recently at an advanced 
age. He is survived by his son, G. Thurston Mur- 
lock. 

Joseph Adamson died suddenly in Philadelphia, 
Pa., on February 2, at the age of seventy-nine. He 
was born in Bambridge, Ireland, and came to this 
country when a boy. In 1873 he founded the house 
of Joseph Adamson & Co., for the manufacture of 
vebbing, of which his two sons are the surviving 
partners. He was prominent in civil and religious 
iffairs and leaves a wife and six children. 

James G. Brackett died recently in Biddeford, 
Me., at the age of eighty-seven. He was superin- 
tendent of the Laconia division of the Pepperell 
Mills. from 1872 until 1900, when he retired from 
active life. He had served the mills in different 

pacities for 55 years 

Charles E. Brownell, owner of the cotton twine 

it Moodus, Conn., died January 25, of heart 

aged 78 ve irs 


Richard T. Waterhouse, a member of the firm of 
Richard Waterhouse & Sons, woolen manufactur- 
ers at Greenville, R. I., died there recently in the 
thirty-eighth year of his age. 


Bozil S. Roy, of Worcester, Mass., died there on 
January 27, aged 68 years. He was connected with 
the woolen manufacturing business for many years, 
having been foreman of a woolen mill in New York 
when only 18 years old, and afterwards with the 
Riverside Mills at Providence, and with the New 
England Co. at Rockville, Conn. For many years 
he has been engaged in the manufacture of card 
grinding machinery at Worcester, and had ob- 
tained over 30 patents for this kind of machinery 
alone. He also owned the Riverside Mills at South 
Worcester. He is survived by a wife and eight 
children. The business of B. S. Roy & Son will be 
continued by the remaining partners. 


Thomas B. Stinson, one of the founders of the 
firm of Stinson Bros., manufacturers of carpets in 
Philadelphia, died recently in that city at the age of 
56 years. 


John J. Kenyon, head of the John J. Kenyon 
Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I., died on February 9. 
from gangrenous poisoning, the result of a blister 
on the foot. He was born in Lancashire in 1836, 
and came to this country in 1850. In 1863 he began 
the manufacture of tapes and braids at Pawtucket 
which has developed into a large and important 
business. He was also prominent in the social and 
political life of the city. He is survived by five 
children, three sons being associated with him in 
business. 


James L. Branson, widely known as the inventor 
of the knitting machine which bears his name and 
a pioneer in the knitting machine business, died 
on February 16th as the result of a singular acci- 
dent. Mr. Branson, who was a great lover of 
animals, on the afternoon of the fatality had gone 
to the barn to play with his favorite Shetland 
stallion. The pony had been trained to stand on 
his hind legs and place his fore feet on his owner’s 
shoulders, but this time the pony miscalculated 
the distance and landed his fore feet on Mr. Bran- 
scn’s chest. The shock to his weak heart caused 
what is believed to have been instant death. He 
was found by one of the farm boys lying where he 
had fallen. 

Mr. Branson was born in Ohio in 1831. He 
passed his early life on a farm and in newspaper 
work. In 1864 he invented a hand loom. In 1868, 
while living in Chicago, he invented his knitting 
machine, intended then simply for family use. In 
1882 this machine was adapted for manufacturing 
conditions and introduced into factories in Phila- 
delphia. It has had a wide sale in this country 
and abroad. During several years of his life in 
Chicago, Mr. Branson was the active head of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
being instrumental in making thousands of arrests, 
many of which he prosecuted personally before 
the courts. 

Mr. Branson retired from active business life in 
1898 and spent most of his time on his farm in 
Buck’s county. His son, Mr. E. ‘R. Branson, has 
been manager of the Branson machine Co. since 
his retirement. 
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New Publications. 


[Any work noticed under this head can be obtained 
through the office of this journal.] 


Calculations in Yarns and Fabrics; by Fred Brad- 
bury, head of the Department of Textile In- 
dustries, Municipal Technica] Institute, Bel- 
fast, Ireland; 291 pages, 41/2 by 7; Lord & 
Nagle Co., American agents. Price, $1.25. 

This is a revised and enlarged edition of a work 
on textile calculations that has been very favor- 
ably received and has obtained a wide circula- 
tion on both sides of the Atlantic. New chapters 
have been added on the design and practice of 
the construction of woven fabrics, the aim being 
to make this as practical as the needs of this branch 
of the subject will admit. New material has been 
added to nearly every chapter, and the section on 
cost finding is an especially valuable feature. The 
work is adapted for either student or manufac- 
tvrer. 


Consular Reform; by James C. Monaghan, pub- 
lished by George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C. Price, 25 cents. 

This is a valuable article on consular reform by 
Prof. Monaghan, Lecturer on the Consular Service, 
which is well worth consideration in view of the 
importance that the consular service can be to the 
United States. 


Handbook for Practical Cotton Spinners and 
Twisters (Taschen buch fuer den praktischen 
Baumwollspinner und Zwirner); by Joh. 
Laetsch, 349 pages, 4 by 6; Theodor Martin. 
Leipzig, Germany. Price, $2.00. 

The theoretical matter that forms so large a 
part of many technical books and greatly im- 
pairs their usefulness has been eliminated from 
this handbook. The object has been to make 
a thoroughly practical reference book for cotton 
mill overseers and superintendents. With this 
idea in mind the author, a spinning mill manager, 
begins his consideration of the spinning process 
with a section on numbering yarn in which he 
omits all reference to the metric system of yarn 
numbering and explains his calculations by the 
English yard, pound, grain and hank, to which 
is added a table of constants based on the yard 
and the 840-yard system of numbering. This 
chapter is striking evidence of the general use of 
the English system of weights and measures in 
Germany. 

A number of tables are given in which com- 
parison is made between the inch and the milli- 
meter, the yard and the meter, the grain and the 
gram, the pound and the kilogram, the English 
yarn number and the French yarn number, the 
English number and the metric number. On page 
12 he states that to determine the size of sliver and 
roving in German spinning mills fractions of the 
840-yard length are used, such as 8.4 yards (1/100), 
21 yards (1/40), 42 yards (1/20), 84 yards (1/10). 
A number of tables are based on the English 
grain. The English system 1s the principal stand- 
ard for the whole work, even the twist tables be- 
ing based on the inch. The author has thus great- 
ly simplified his work by mixing the English and 
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the metric standards as little as possible, although 
in spite of all his efforts in this direction there is 
much unavoidable confusion. 

There is a very good chapter on testing yarn 
followed by others on reeling and packing. One 
section of special interest is devoted to the ma- 
chinery used in carding and spinning cotton waste. 
The chapter on twisting is unusually complete. In 
the concluding section the author treats of water 
power, steam boilers, engines, power transmission, 
shafting, hangers, heating, ventilating, protection 
from fire, repair shops, roll covering, and elec- 
tric lighting. A plan of a modern cotton spinning 
mill is included and in the appendix there are 
numerous useful tables, and a list of cotton spin- 
ning mills in Germany, Austria and Switzerland. 
It is a matter of regret that the German text will 
prevent the work from being read by many Eng- 
lish-speaking spinners. 


Wool Washing and Carbonizing (Wollwascherei 
und Karbonisation by Dr. A. Ganswindt, 6 1/2 
by 4, pp. 314; J. J. Weber, Leipzig, Germany. 
Price $2. 

A common fault with books on textile manufac- 
turing is the attempt to cover too much ground. 
The textile industry is so extensive and involves 
sO many complicated processes, each of which is 
an industry in itself, that the proper consideration 
of one department or process is sufficient for an 
ordinary volume. It is in recognition of this fact 
that Dr. Ganswindt’s work on wool washing and 
carbonizing has been prepared. These two import- 
ant processes are usually dismissed with a chapter 
each, but the author of this work has profitably 
filled every one of the 314 pages with reading mat- 
ter and illustrations bearing directly upon the sub- 
ject. The section on wool washing begins with a 
description of the chemical structure of the wool 
fibre and the materials removed by scouring. The 
process of wool washing is treated from both the 
chemical and mechanical point of view and the 
necessary machines are described and illustrated 
with excellent drawings. This section is followed 
by valuable chapters on the reclaiming of waste 
products of wool washing. In the second part of 
the book carbonizing of wool is treated in the same 
systematic manner and leaves little to be desired. 
An appendix is devoted to the manufacture of 
shoddy which the Germans call Kunstwolle (arti- 
ficial wool), and is written with the same care as 
the main sections of the book. The text is in Ger- 
man. 


The Waste Water Question; (Der gegenwartige 


Stand der Abwasserfrage); by Dr. Georg 
Adam; 128 pages, 9 1/2 by 6; Friedrich Vieweg 
& Sohn, Braunschweig, Germany. Price $1.50. 
The great density of the population in Europe 
makes the pollution of the streams by waste from 
factories a very important question, and it is this 
question which forms the subject of Dr. Adam’s 
book. After a review of the industrial problems 
involved the author deals with the subject under 
the following heads: Local conditions; method of 
control; conditions in different localities; waste 
from textile mills as compared with that from 
other industries: estimating the damage from waste 
water; the legislative point of view; agitation; 
practical points. The text is in German 
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Fibres (Faserstoffe); Franz Zetsche, official chem- 
ist of Saxony; pp. 50, 9 by 6, 12 plates; H. F. 
Adolf Thalwitzer, Leipzig, Germany; price 
$1.25: 

Various fibres are described briefly but so as to 
give a clear idea of their form and general charac- 
teristics. The work is divided into two parts 
treating of vegetable and animal fibres exclusively. 
In addition to the reading matter there are 42 il- 
lustrations of the fibres as seen under the micro- 
scope. These illustrations were made from photo- 
graphs taken by the author. The text is in Ger- 
man. 


Painter's Colors (Die Malerfarben und Malmittel); 
by Dr. Josef Bersch; 338 pages, 5 by 7 1/2; A. 
Hartleben, Vienna and Leipzig. Price $2.50. 

A handbook belonging to the technical series 

issued by this well-known firm of publishers. It 
gives the characteristics of colors and painters’ 
materials, oils, varnishes, etc., found in commerce. 
Tests to determine their fastness and purity are 
included. The author also treats of the influence 
of the atmosphere on colors, and gives directions 
for restoring oil paintings. The book is intended 
for artists, painters, varnishers, color manufacturers 
and dealers. 


Mikroskopie); Dr. Franz Ritter 
Hoehnel; 2d edition, 234 pages, 6 by 9; A. 
Hartleben, Vienna and Leipzig. Price, $2.50. 
A careful and detailed work on the microscop- 
ical examination of textile fibres, which has reached 
its second edition. Separate sections are devoted 
to each fibre, and in addition to the general ac- 
count detailed examinations are stated and illus- 
trated with views as disclosed by the microscope. 
The first section is devoted to vegetable fibres; 
the second to animal fibres and hair, and an ap- 
pendix is devoted to mussel silk, sinew fibre, an- 
imal fibre and artificial silk. Those who are inter- 
ested in the microscopical examination of textile 
fibres and are able to read the German text will 
find it a very useful addition to the library 


Microstoey (Die 


Artificial Silk (La Soie Artificielle); by Alfred 
Renouard; 27 pages, 9 by 6; L’Union des As- 
sociations des Anciens Eleves des Ecoles 
Superieures de Commerce, Paris, France. 
Price 50 cents. 

This is a commercial and economical study of 
lk, but containing some technical refer- 
ne Up to the present time there has been a 
great lack of system in the treatment of this sub- 
ject, with the result that whenever a new artificial 
silk mill is started in Europe it has been difficult 
from the accounts given to determine by what 
process of manufacture it is planned to operate 
the mill. This pamphlet is intended to supply this 
deficiency and gives a history of artificial silk 

ills that have been established throughout the 
world and the nrocesses adopted by each. In 
many cases the numbers of the patent under which 
the mill is operated are given. The pamphlet con- 
tains a great deal of information that will be found 
useful to those interested in this comparatively 
new branch of the textile industry. The text is in 

French. The work can be obtained at the office 
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Practical Guide to Modern Dyeing (Guide pratique 
de Teinture moderne); by V. Thomas; 940 
pages, 6 1/2 by 10; L. Mulo, Paris, France. 
Price, $5.00. 

M. Thomas has compiled an exhaustive treatise 
on modern dyeing that deals with both the theo- 
retical and practical sides of the question. The ob- 
jects, in which the author has evidently succeeded, 
have been: 1, to enable the practical man to ac- 
quire quickly the theoretical information necessary 
in his business. 2, to give him as much of the 
practical knowledge of dyeing as is possible to do 
in written language. 

Here is found a very complete account of the 
recent developments in the theory and practice 
of dyeing, as the following abstract of the table of 
contents shows: Theory of dyeing; general laws 
of chemistry; studies of textile fibres; vegetable 
and mineral dyes; mordants and inorganic dyes; 
organic mordants; properties and construction of 
artificial dyes; the production, tests and applica- 
tion of artificial dyes; purification of water; color 
stripping agents; bleaching textile fibres; the con- 
ditions for good dyeing and fast colors; dyeing ap- 
paratus; wool dyeing; silk dyeing; dyeing vegetable 
fibres; dyeing mixed fibres; dyeing and cleaning 
feathers; dyeing and cleaning garments. The text 
is in French 


ee 


Business Li'erature, 


All About Steel Harness; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

A particularly attractive booklet containing a 
great di useful information regarding that 
essential accessory to weaving machinery, the steel 
heddle. It contains a number of very good illus- 
trations and a few of the many testimonials that 
the Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. have received from 


ed 
their customers. 


Steel Heddle Mig. Co., 


p “ 
al Ol 


Interna- 
Bedford 


Instruction in Textile Manufacturing; 
tional Correspondence Schools, New 
Mass. 

A catalogue of 72 pages, outlining the course 
of instruction and methods of this well-known 
school, which has been so important a factor in 
textile education. It deserves the careful atten- 
tion of that large number who desire to improve 
their knowledge of textile manufacturing, but are 
prevented by circumstances from availing them- 
selves of the facilities of the residential schools 
Bulletin of the George Washington 

Washington, D. C. 

The December, 1905, issue of this Bulletin is 
especially interesting, the contents’ being as fol- 
lows: Maximilian and his Mexican Empire; Juris 
diction of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in Boundary Cases; Theoretical Permanent 
Neutrality in Political Practice; Legal Nature of 
International Law; Necessary Changes in the Na 
tional Bank Act; International Commerce and Its 
Relation to International Influence; Consular Re- 
form; L’Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques de 
Paris et l’Enseignement de la Diplomatie: Book 
Notices; University Appointments, and Miscel- 
lanea, 


University, 
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Fans and Heaters; 
Chicago, IIl. 

The New York Blower Company have issued 
ately a condensed catalogue of their goods, which 
s just the thing for a busy man who has no time 
to look through a complete set of catalogues. 

It shows illustrations of all styles of fans and 
heaters made by this company, besides giving in 
tabulated form the principal dimensions and prices. 
The New York Blower Company will be pleased to 
send same to anybody applying for it to 25th Place 
nd Stewart Ave., 

pe a 


Knit Goods. 


New York Blower Co., 


Chicago 


Among the successful jobbers of knit goods in 
this country at the present time may be mentioned 
the firm of Elks Brothers, 533 Market Street, 
Philadelphia. They occupy the entire building, 
which is five stories high and stocked with goods 
on every floor, and also a large warehouse, in the 
southern section of the city, which they are com- 
pelled to use to store goods previous to shipping 
them to their customers. They invite manufactur- 


ers to communicate with them whenever they have 
anything in the knit goods line that they desire to 
1 spose of quickly. 


> 


A New Underwear Agency. 


W. H. Shelp, for many years a member of the 
firm of Critten, Clift & Co., has engaged in busi 
ness on his own account and opened an office in 
the New York Life Insurance Bldg., 346 Broad- 
way, Room 937, where he will represent mills 
direct to the jobbing trade. Through his long 
connection with the firm of Critten, Clift & Co., 
of which he has been a member estab- 
lishment in 1888, he has formed a wide acquaint- 
ance among the buyers of the country and is recog- 
nized as an expert of ability and experience in all 


pertaining to the knit underwear question, par- 
underwear. 


ularly ribbed 


since its 


—_—____¢__ 
An English Opinion of American Woolen 
Mills. 


[here is no foundation in the belief that if 
Americans had free trade they would swamp the 
world. They find it necessary at present to have 
duties ranging from 104 to 140 per cent. I have 
seen a great deal of the American mills. It is 
perfectly notorious that they cannot touch us. 
They are nowhere near us in our production on 
equal terms. In time they will probably get near 
er us than now. One great difficulty we have to 
‘ontend with is that so many of our people are 
going there to help them. There is one instance of 
that quite recently \ large firm, who have made 
goods for America for many years in Bradford 
Messrs. Benn & Co., and who have been a most 
successful firm, have just transferred a large part 
ot their mills to America, and are going to em 
ploy 1,000 work people there simply on account of 
the duties. They say: “We know very well this 
duty is killing our trade, and we are not going 
to stay here until we have lost our trade: we are 
going to take our looms and our work people 
where we can get the advantage of the duty.” 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 


But I see no reason whatever to fear in our trade 
competition with Americans in any way on fair 
terms.—W. H. Mitchell before British Tariff Com- 
mission. 


ee 


Protection in Germany. 


Mr. Chiozza-Money, the Liberal candidate for 
North Paddington, London, has been exhibiting 
horseflesh sausages with a view to enabling the 
electors to see the kind of food which many of the 
workingmen of Germany have to be content with, 
as the result of their protective tariffs. In order 
to show the price at which the sausages were sold 
in Germany, they were marked “7 1/2 d. per Ib.” A 
Paddington sanitary inspector seems to have imag- 
ined they were offered for sale, and, having seized 
them, he applied yesterday to Mr. Plowden, at the 
Marylebone Police Court, for instructions as to 
what he should do with them. He stated that 
they were shown at the office of the Paddington 
Liberal and Radical Association. 

Mr. Plowden: 
the man. The 
horseflesh. 


You can have a summons against 
first thing is to see whether it is 


lhe inspector then left, and the magistrate was 
also about to leave the court when Mr. Chiozza- 
Money appeared. The last-named said: I exhib- 
ited some German horseflesh sausages at our com- 
mittee rooms in Harrow Road, owing to a 
hurriedly written notice that was attached to them 
[ am impression has created 


and 
afraid a false 
that they were for sale. 

Mr. Plowden: What were they exhibited for? 

Mr. Chiozza-Money: Purely for political pur- 
poses, and I am very anxious to get the sausages 
back, because I have obtained them from Germany 
at some trouble. 

Mr. Plowden: Knowing them to be 
you say you imported them for political purposes? 

Mr. Chiozza-Money: Yes. (Laughter.) The 
bject is to show that horseflesh sausages in Ber- 
in cost as much as beef sausages in London. 

Mr. Plowden: If you tell me they were not for 
sale there is nothing in the complaint. 

Mr. Chiozza-Money: The inspector was assured 
they were not. 

Mr. Plowden: If that is so, it is very stupid of 
him to come here. He says he went to a shop. 

Mr. Chiozza-Money: It is not a shop. It is a 
political committee room, and a number of flags 
ire displayed. He insisted upon taking them, 
however, even while he was being assured that 
they were not for sale. 

Mr. Plowden: Have you any 
from the German market? 

Mr. Chiozza-Money: Yes: we have some black 
bread. (Laughter.) Will you allow me to have 
the sausages back? I shall be deeply obliged. 

Mr. Plowden: I should be the last to interfere 
with your campaign. You may have them back 
certainlv, and the summons shall be quashed 

Search was then made for the sanitary inspec- 
tor. but he had gon ‘lice Constable Wyatt 
therefore accompanied Mr. Chiozza-Money to the 
Town Hall. where. it was understood, they saw 
Dr. Dudfield, the medical officer of health, who, on 
hearing of the magistrate’s directions, at once gave 
up the sausages Manchester Guardian 


been 


horseflesh. 
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The New Weavers’ Perch. 


The Parks & Woolson Machine Co., of Spring- 
field, Vt., have evidently filled a long-felt’ want 
with the new weavers’ perch which they are ad- 
vertising and just putting on the market. Twenty 
orders followed the first appearance of this adver- 
tisement in last month’s issue of the Textile World 
Record, and new orders are coming in almost 
every day. It measures one hundred yards in 
halves, quarters and eighths, and the clock is so 
large and clearly marked that the figures will show 
plainly even in a dimly lighted room. It is a good 
thing, and mills have been quick to recognize 
its advantages. 

QQ 


Narrow Fabrics. 


F. C. Barton, formerly on Franklin street, has 
removed to 65 and 67 Worth street, New York, 
where he has taken the entire floor to meet the 
demands of his increasing business. 

The Bias Narrow Fabric Co. is also located in 
the same building. Mr. Barton is the manufac- 
turer of the Lily brand narrow fabrics, ribbons, 
tapes, binding and non-elastic webbing. 


————_—————————- - 
Large Sales of Kershaw Feeds. 


The Kershaw web feed and geared traveler, 
which is now manufactured by the American Dry- 
ing Machinery Co., 19th and Westmoreland streets, 
Philadelphia, has had a large sale in the last two 
or three months, over one hundred having been 
put out. These feeds have been especially popu- 
lar for working low grade stock, and it is claimed 
are equally successful in working the higher 
grades, 

The American Drying Machinery Co. reports 
brisk business in all departments, and that the 
improvements in their new “Twentieth Century” 
garnetts and pickers are meeting with the hearty 
approval of the trade. 
from manufacturers interested in getting the best 
results from any character of stock. 


OO 
Lancashire Cotton Spinning Companies. 


seventy-two cotton spinning com- 
for the year ending 1905, compared with 


Particulars o 
panies 
the position occupied at the end of 1904, unmis- 
takably show the rapid improvement which has 
taken place in the twelve months. Only four com- 
panies have had to pass a dividend. One has 
paid a dividend to the preference shareholders, 
and another has paid an interim dividend, which 
is not included in the return below. Two com- 
panies have each declared a bonus, in addition 
to the ordinary dividend, and these payments 
have absorbed £4,000. Only two companies pos- 
debit balances and in one instance it will 
be wiped out at the next half-yearly balancing 
of the and probably the shareholders will 
receive a small return on the share capital. Twelve 
months ago twenty-seven companies had debit 
balances, and forty-five credit balances.—The Tex- 
tile Journal, Manchester, Eng 
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The Ideal Outing. Place. 


The soil of Lakewood, which consists mainly of 
porous sand and gravel, besides rendering the air 
delightfully dry and healthful, makes it possible 
by furnishing an almost perfect system of natural 
drainage, to keep the roads in and around the 
town in unsurpassed condition. Delightful drives 
lead to Point Pleasant, ten miles distant, Toms 
River and the Deserted River of Allaire. In an- 
other direction is a drive to Pine Park which is 
excelled by few places in attractiveness. The mul- 
titudes of walks and rambles also have careful at- 
tention. Dry and well kept gravel walks, with rus- 
tic bridges and resting places at frequent intervals, 
skirt the borders of Lake Carasaljo and the cir- 
cuit of the lake is one of the most charming walks 
in the vicinity. The many facilities for out-door 
sports and recreations, together with its mild and 
pleasant winter climate have made Lakewood just- 
ly popular. An interesting descriptive booklet on 
Lakewood, containing information as to the rates 
and accommodations at the numerous hotels and 
boarding houses, has been published by the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey, and may be had for 
the asking. Write to C. M. Burt, General Passen- 
ger Agent, 143 Liberty St., New York City. 


ee 


Texas, Beaumont. H. Otsuki, Houston, Texas, 
and M. Asai, of this place, are reported as having 
leased a building and will install silkworms, the 
product of which will subsequently be manufac- 
tured. 

en 


Moisture in Cotton. 


The following tables show the results of a series 
of tests to determine the moisture in various 
grades of cotton. They indicate that the moisture 
in American and Egyptian cotton averages more 
than 6.83 per cent. while East Indian cotton con- 
tains less. The minimum, 6.2 per cent. was found 
in a lot of East Indian cotton and the maximum, 
16.2 per cent. was found in a lot of American cot- 
ton from Savannah. 


Per cent, of Moisture. 
Maximum Minimum Average 
i Peaes s cssccees 165 9.2 
Orleans.......- 9.9 9.7 
| Memphis 9.4 
< Sea Island 9.6 
Savannah 13.8 
| Norfolk 9.4 
| Florida 
( Maceio 
Paraiba 
Brazil 


Grade 


On 


North 
American 


SI CONNN 
' rene = 0 


oo 
N 


8. 
8. 
9. 
9. 
8. 
9. 
8. 


South 
American 


ANN | 
' SN OOM DinW 


( Ashmouni 
Gallini 
_ Brown 


Egyptian 


mower winWd =~ 


aAn™w 


J Dhollerah 
Bengal 
Tinnevelly ; - 7-9 


On 


East Indian 


/ 
< 
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Engages an Advertising Expert. 


One after another textile manufacturers in dif- 
ferent branches are taking up the subject of adver- 
tising their fabrics under their own trade mark or 
brand name to reach the consumers. Where the ad- 
vertising is carefully planned and intelligently 
executed, it has usually proved successful. The 
Leicester and Continental Mills Co., which have 
been advertising quite extensively in the past, have 
now established a regular department, and J. W. 
P. Bunning has resigned as advertising manager for 
Hewes & Potter and the Bull Doo Suspender, to 
devote his exclusive energies in promoting sales of 
eiderdown cloth, wrappers and sacks, and bath 
robes, bathing suits, sweaters, athletic goods, etc., 
for the Leicester & Continental Mills Co. Mr. 
Bunning will be located at the mills in German- 


town, Pa. 
ee 


Foreign Trade. 


The balances ot trade between the United States 
and foreign countries are shown in the following 
table: 


In our favor. Against us. 


Austria-Hungary $2,147,407 
selgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Russia 

0 
Sweden 

Switzerland 

Great Britain 

Canada 

Mexico 

Cuba 
Argentina..---+++-+++ sees 
Brazil 

Chile 


$18,203,487 
13,359,285 
2,869,133 
105,592,438 
2,561,959 
52,658,784 
7,506,415 
7,416,171 


6,082,770 


49,605,953 
7.066, 856 
65,105,889 
5,950,953 
16,482,649 
41,001 646 
8,715,954 
8,939,342 
21,557,057 


British East Indies 

Dutch East Indies 
Hongkong 

Japan 

British Australasia.......-- 
Philippines 

British Africa 15,230,300 


705,196,650 
253,070,936 


$253,070,936 


$452,125,714 
—___—_e—______ 
Increase of Capacity. 

The Taunton Spindle Co., whose shop is located 
at 49 Adams St.. Taunton, Mass., are increasing 
their capacity. This concern has built up quite 
trade in their shuttle irons of which they manufac 
ture a full and complete variety. The company ts 
an independent one and not connected with the 
combine in any manner. Mr. P. C. Lincoln of 
Taunton has been made the general manager ana 
reports business not only good, but increasing 
steadily 
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E. W. Murphey & Company, Hudson, N. Y. 


This old established firm has been identified 
with the mill supply business for a quarter of a 
century. The membership is now composed of 
Richard C. Payne and William E. Hicks, these 
ventlemen having purchased the interest of E. 
W. Murphey. 

The business has been under the personal man- 
agement of Captain Payne for the past twelve 
years, as a member of the firm. Mr. Hicks has 
been in the oil business for a number of years and 
brings to the business an extended experience. It 
is intended to enlarge the business so as to be up 
to date in every respect and cover all the various 
branches of the mill supply business for knitting, 
cotton, woolen and paper mills. 

em 


A Valuable Textile Library. 


Mr. Robert G. Henderson, who was for a number 
of years superintendent and agent of the Indian 
Spring Mills at Madison, Maine, has one of the 
most valuable textile libraries that we know of, and 
it is unique, we believe, in several respects. In 
renewing his subscription, Mr. Henderson writes: 

“IT have something I think will be of interest to 
all in the office, and especially to Mr. H. G. Lord; 
that is, a complete bound, in book form, set of the 
Textile World from the first issue. The old blanket 
form looks queer side of its present magazine form; 
it probably is the only full set of the Textile World 
outside of your office, unless they have them in 
some library. I also have every copy of the old 
Designer & Weaver (bound), printed by A. A. Bald- 
win, Brasher Falls, N. Y. Also the old American 
Textile, afterwards the Industrial Review, The 
\merican Wool & Cotton Reporter, Wade’s Fibre 
& Fabric and the Philadelphia Textile Record, 
which was amalgamated with the Textile World. 
One of the interesting and instructive things is to 
look over the articles written for the various pa- 
pers at that time, read them and compare them, and 
see and realize the difference between the writers 
today and then note how little exact information 
mill men knew or had in those days as compared 
with the exact and positive information they now 
have, and write for the paper today. It is also an 
interesting study to note the great advance in print- 
ing, especially in the advertising line, compare the 
old cuts of machinery with the best of today, and it 
is almost like comparing an old dump cart with an 
automobile. I would not part with my set of Tex- 
tile World and other papers for a good deal—they 
make a great library of information, that cannot be 
obtained in anything else. I have I think one of 
the best textile libraries in the country, having 
about all the textile works published in this country 
and a very large collection of foreign works, but 
would part with all of them before I would with my 
bound papers.” 

eee 


Factories “K” and “L,” of the Opaque Shade 
Cloth Co., West Pullman, IIl., are being equipped 
by the B. F. Sturtevant Co. of Boston, Mass., with 
complete hot blast heating and ventilating appar- 
atus, consisting of engine driven fans, heaters and 
distributing pipes. 











































































































































































































































































































































































































In New York. 


The Under-Feed Stoker Company of America, 
Chicago, announces the opening the first of the 
present month of its New York office, B. S. Lach- 
lan, manager, at 930 Bowling Green Building, 11 
Broadway. 

Because the purchasing departments of so many 
large concerns controlling plants in various parts 
of the country have their headquarters in New 
York City, and because of the large number of 
consulting or advising engineers practicing in 
New York, it is necessary that inquiries emanat- 
ing from this section should have the personal 
attention of a representative. Previous to com- 
ing with the Under-Feed Stoker Co., Mr. Lachlan 
was connected with the purchasing department of 
the American Can Co. and on that account enjoys 
a large acquaintance among purchasing officials 
generally as well as the engineering profession. 

_—_—_____¢_____ 


Improved Risks. 


The Home Insurance Company, New York, has 
been recognized for many years as a progress- 
ively managed and honorably conducted American 
fire insurance institution. Organized in 1853, it was 
among the first to engage in a general agency 
business throughout the country. It has survived 
the severe drains upon its resources occasioned 
by the several great conflagrations which have 
occurred, and is now the leading and the strong- 
est fire insurance company, having on January 1, 
1906, assets over $21,000,000, and a surplus as to 
policy-holders (including its cash capital of 
$3,000,000), amounting to over $11,700,000. Prop- 
erty owners who hold its policies have, therefore, 
sure protection, no matter how many conflagra- 
ions happen elsewhere. This is a consideration 
sometimes overlooked by some whose own prop- 
erties are not subject to exposure or conflagration 
hazard—that is the fact that unless large reserved 
resources are back of their policies, a disastrous 
conflagration in some part of the country may 
sc impair the financial condition of a company as 
to make all its policies of diminished value in 
event of loss claims. Good times may follow the 
catastrophe, which will possibly fully recoup the 
strong surviving companies for the large losses 
sustained in the conflagration, but the calm suc- 
ceeding the storm is of no benefit to the craft 
that has gone to the bottom during the stress of 
weather. 

The management of the Home has recognized 
the economic propriety of advocating “improved 
risk” methods to the end of reducing loss cost. 
It has on its staff capable insurance engineers, 
technically equipped experts and trained inspectors 
with a view to co-operating with mill owners in 
the maintenance of conditions which tend to pre- 
vent, to limit and to extinguish fires. The Home 
does not believe in the theory of making “the 
punishment fit the crime” to the extent of taking 
risks as it finds them and imposing a high rate 
for the hazardous conditions, but rather in urging 
modern improved methods of construction, elim- 
ination of removable hazards and the introduction 
of fire extinguishing devices, that the fire waste 
be diminished, interruption of operations 


may 
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averted and loss (insurance) cost, largely reduced. 
It maintains a thoroughly equipped special depart- 
ment for consultation and negotiation with mill 
owners and operators who are desirous of secur- 
ing the advantages of the latest expert knowl- 
edge on the subject of fire prevention and pro- 
tection. 

The Home has local agents in all the principal 
cities and towns of the United States, Canada and 
Mexico; has a well-organized and capable staff 
of general, state and_ special agents, conveniently 
located throughout those countries, and is prepared 
accordingly to give sufficient attention to the needs 
of its policy-holders and to the prompt settle- 
ment of loss claims. In short, it is notably well 
prepared, pecuniarily and otherwise, to meet all 
its obligations, general and specific, whether in 
regular course or in event of a succession of ex- 
tensive conflagrations. 


ee 


Information Wanted by the U. S. Govern- 
ment. 





We have received the following letter from the 
Bureau of Labor of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor: 

Washington, D. C., 
Editor Textile World Record: 

Dear Sir: The Bureau of Labor is preparing a 
report covering the various systems of working- 
men’s insurance and employers’ liability both in 
this country and abroad. The report will cover 
insurance agninst sickness, accident, disability, old 
age, death, and unemployment. 

In this connection it is endeavoring to secure 


Feb. 10, 1906 


information concerning the existence in the 
United States of what are usually known as 
establishment funds—that is, mutual relief or in- 
surance funds organized and maintained by the 


employes of an industrial establishment, or reiief 
funds supported either wholly or in part by the 
employers themselves. It is desired to obtain, 
wherever possible, copies of constitutions, rules 
and by-laws, blank certificate forms, and any other 
matter relating to funds of this character. In the 
absence of other data the name and location of 
establishments in which such funds exist are de- 
sired. 

In view of the wide circulation which your 
journal has among employers of labor and others 
who may be in a position to furnish information 
regarding this subject, I would esteem it a great 
favor if you would insert in an early issue of the 
same a brief mention of the above facts, with the 


request that persons possessing data of any kind 
relative to the existence of establishment funds 
in this country communicate with me at their 


earliest convenience. 
Thanking you for such attention as you may be 
disposed to give the matter, 
I am, very truly yours, 
Chas. P. Neill, 
Commissioner. 
OQ 


The Capron Knitting Co., Utica, N. Y., have 
installed four more of Robert W. Gormly & Co.’s 
double action knitting machines. 
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C. E. Riley Company. 


The business of C. E. Riley & Co., importers 
of cotton, woolen and worsted machinery, card 
clothing, etc., 65 Franklin street, Boston, has been 
incorporated under the laws of the state of Mas- 
sachusetts as the C. E. Riley Company. 


PATENTS 179 


Soluble Oil and Finishing Materials. 


The Arabol Mfg. Co., 100 William street, New 
York, make a specialty of soluble oils, alizarine as- 
sistants, Turkey red oils of different percentage, 
starches and other compounds for sizing, finishing, 
dyeing and printing textile goods of every de- 
scription. Scientific management and a large ex- 
perience enable them to meet all conditions. 


Recent Textile Patents. 


BEAMING MACHINE. 
3aer, Paterson, N. J. 
CARDS, Piano Machine Head for Punching Jac- 
quard. 811,176. Vernon E. Royle, Paterson, 
N. J. 
COMBING MACHINE. 
3est, Essex, Mass. 
COMBING AND DRAWING Machine. 812,550. 
Edouard Crepy and Louis Fremaux, Brussels, 
3elgium. 
CLOTH PRESSING MACHINE. 
vid Gessner, Worcester, Mass. 
COTTON CHOPPER. 811,530. Blannie C. But 
ler, Asheville, N. C. 
COTTON CHOPPER. 811,106. William H. Sut 
ton, Camden, Ark., assignor of one-half to John 
T. Swank, Camden, Ark. 
COTTON HANDLING Apparatus. 
bert E. Tidwell, Celina, Texas. 
COTTON MARKER. Self-fastening. 
George W. Long, Lindsay, I. T. 
To apply this marker, it is placed against a bale 
of cotton with the pins, 6, 6, projecting inwardly, 
and pressure is then exerted against the outer 
face of the plate, 1. The pins are therefore forced 
into the fibers of the cotton composing the bale, 
and by virtue of the ends of the pins being spread 
apart they fasten and hold the plate in place so it 


811,358. Frederick A. 


Wool 811,817. Isaac 


810,638. Da 


812,618. Al- 


809,197. 


can not drop off 
marker has been 
ties, 7, are passed 


the bale accidentally. 
fastened to the bale the bale- 
around the bale and locked, 
said bale-ties passing over the plate, I, trans- 
versely, near its ends, as shown, thus forming 
an additional retaining device for the marker. It 
will be noticed that when the split ends, 6, are 
forced into the bale the cotton will tend further 
to open or spread these ends, and thus form an 
additional detent against the accidental removal 
of the plate, or in the event of the removal of the 
bale-ties, which takes place when the bale is placed 
in the compress or the accidental breaking of one 
or both of the bale-ties. 


After the 


FABRIC Containing Haircloth. 
Goldman, Baltimore, Md. 
FABRICS, Oxidizing. 810,394. Bernard Cleff, 
Rauenthal, Germany, assignor to Susquehanna 

Silk Mills, New York, N. Y. 

FIBRE FROM CORNSTALKS and Other Pithy 
Plants. 811,419. Albert G. Manns, Chicago, 
Ill., assignor to Food & Fibre Products Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

FIBROUS MATERIALS, Machine for Disinte- 
grating, Cleaning and Assorting. 810,898. Wil- 
liam S. Archer, Providence, R. I. 

FULLING MACHINE Stop Motion. 811,075. 
Arthur D. Mansell, Newport, Me., assignor to 
the Leavitt Automatic Stop Motion Co. 

HEAD GEAR. 795,545. Joseph Rosenfeld, De- 
troit, Michigan. 

This invention relates to knitted or woven head- 
gear for ladies, of the tam-o’-shanter type, more ex- 
pressly designed for a golf hat. 

The object of the invention 


810,933. Gustav 


is to provide a 


head-gear of the character described, wherein the 
arrangement is such as to form a hat of hexagon 
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or octagon shape from a single piece of knitted 
fabric, producing a head-covering that is simple, 
ornamental and becoming. 
This object is attained by the structure. illus- 
trated in the accompanying drawings, in which— 
Figure I is an isometrical view of the knitted 
fabric cylinder from which the head-gear is formed. 

Fig. 2 is a similar view showing the gores cut in 

the opposite edges of the cylinder to produce the 

required shape when said cut edges are sewed to- 
gether. Fig. 3 is an enlarged plan view of the 
cylinder collapsed, showing the gores cut therein. 

Fig. 4 is a top plan of the head-gear. Fig. 5 is an 

inverted plan. Fig. 6 is a transverse section on 

line 6, 6, of Fig. 4. 

HEMP BREAKING machine. 811,726. William 
H. Klauk and James Lowry, Winchester, Ky. 

LOOM. 812,508. William J. Lutton, Paterson, 

~~. 5 

LOOM. 811,597. Francisque Voland, Louis Die- 
drichs and Jean Monet, France. 

Loom, 810,471. Herbert W. 
Mass. 

LOOM HARNESS 
Cyr, Biddeford, Me., 
Hopedale, Mass. 

LOOM PINION Guard. 


Davis, Fall River, 
Motion. 811,166. Henry 
assignor to Draper Co., 


Circular. 
non Royle, Paterson, N. J. 
LOOM PICKING Mechanism. 812,485. Henry 
A. Davis, Hopedale, Mass., assignor to Draper 

Co., Hopedale, Mass. 

LOOM LAY Motion. 811,012. 
senborn, Appleton, Wis. 

LOOM LAY Motion. 811,408. Samuel D. Kelly, 
Boston, Mass. 

LOOM JACQUARD Machine. 
Verdol, Lyons, France. 

LOOM for Making Pile Fabrics. 811,842. Albert 
A. Gordan, Jr., Worcester, Mass., assignor to 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

LOOM REVERSING Mechanism. 810,680. Ep 
pa H. Ryon, Worcester, Mass., assignor to 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

LOOM SHUTTLE Tension Device. 810,669. 
Patrick L. Peterson, North Grosvenordale, 
Conn., assignor to Draper Co., Worcester, 
Mass. 

LOOM SHUTTLE Check 
Garnett, Norristown, Pa. 

LOOM SHUTTLE. 811,242. 
Hopedale, Mass., assignor to 
Hopedale, Mass. 

LOOM TERRY. 812,788. 
Glen Riddle, Pa. 

LOOM WEFT RFPLENISHING Mechanism 
810,406. James M. Grey, Burnley, England. 

LOOM WEFT REPLENISHING. 811,880 
Horace Wyman and Joseph T. Cyr, Worces- 
ter, Mass., assignors to Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works. 

LOOMS, Needle Operating Mechanism for. 
811,590. Nelson Smarup, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

LOOM SHUTTLES, Bobbin Holding Means for. 
811,620. Robert L. Cumnock, Anderson, S. C. 

LOOMS, Shuttle Clearing Means for Filling Re- 
plenishing. 812,516. Jonas Northrop, Hope- 


811,177. Ver- 


Albert B. Weis- 


812,246. Jules 


811,139. Harrison 


Ch iS. E. 
Draper 


Nutting, 
Co., 


Horace S. Griffith, 
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fe, Mass., assignor to Draper Co., Hopedal-, 

Mass. 

LOOMS. Give-Way Connection for Box Motions 
of 812,468. William Wattie, Worcester, Mass. 
assignor to Crompton & Knowles Locm 
Works. 

LOOMS. False Reed for. 812,316. Wilbur E. 
Wingate, Lawrence, Mass., assignor of one- 
half to Emmons Loom Harness Co., Law- 
rence, Mass. 

MEASURING AND CUTTING Off Lengths of 
Fabric. Machine for 812,672. Joseph B. 
O’Bryan, Jr., and Otto H. Rudolph, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

PILE FABRIC. Woven. 812,506. Andrew G 
Robertson, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to 
Thomas L. Leedom Co., Bristol, Pa. 

SHUTTLE. 811,721. Eduard Herzig, West Ho- 
boken, N. J. 

SPINNING MECHANISM. 811.528. John J. 
Buckley, Thomas P. McGinn and John A. Ro- 
gan, Plymouth, Mass., assignors of one- 
fourth to Thomas Roche, Boston. 

SPINNING OR TWISTING Machine Thread 
Guide Mechanism. 810,668. Oscar L. Owen 
and John F. Snelling, Whitinsville, Mass., as- 
signors to the Whitin Machine Works, Whit- 
insville, Mass. 

WARP TWISTING IN Machine. 810,711. Amos 
Calleson and Adrian D. Adraince, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and Anton Duppler, Jersey City, N. 
J., assignors to the Warp Twisting in Machine 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

WARP TENSION. 810,305. Eugene Renz, Stirl- 
ing, N. J., assignor to Stirling Silk Mfg. Co., 
N. J. 

This device is adapted to be applied to the warp- 
beam of a loom, and the brake-band is connected 
with the lay, so as to admit of the brake being 
set when the lay moves forward to drive home the 


filling and to release the brake when the filling is 
being laid. 

The purpose of the invention is to subject the 
warp-threads to a greater tension by increasing 
the resistance to movement of the warp-beam at 
the instant the lay is operated to drive home the 
filling or picks, with the result that more filling 
may be advaniageously applied and a stiffer cloth 
or fabric produced. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


C. E. RILEY COMPANY 


65 Franklin Street, dis BOSTON, JIASS. 


BUILDERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


COTTON WOOLEN WORSTED 


MACHINERY 


mvorrens or EGYPTIAN COTTON 


Thomas Broadbent & Sons, 


Huddersfield, Eng. 
PATENT DIRECT STEAM DRIVEN 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


OVER 3500 IN USE. ALSO ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 
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Friction Load 


You know the friction load of a mill, the power to turn 
belts and shafting alone, is high, from 20-50 per cent. of 
your total load. 
~ Half of this is from tight belts. 

Cling-Surface permits every belt to be run easy and 
carry fullest loads and turns this half from overcoming friction 
to doing work. 

Besides preserving the belts, saving oil, labor and fuel, 
and giving steady, even speed at machines. 

It is a belt food — not a sticky dressing. 

A trial order will prove it. Send for one. 


Cling-Surface Co 
199-205 Virginia Street Buffalo N Y 
; New York: Philadelphia : 


39 Cortlandt Street The Bourse 


813 8S Baas tae Fees 


FOR HALF A CENTURY. 


No Additional Parts Required to Repair Them When 
Worn. 


A Few Minutes Spent in Regrinding and they 
are as Good as New. 


If your local dealer cannot furnish them, notify us. 


~ se 
A 2g@ [unkenheimer Regrinding Valves & 
2 STANDARD AMONG STEAM USERS c 
$ : 


The Lunkenheimer company, 


Largest Manutacturers of High Grade Engineering 
O Specialties in the World. 


General Offices and Works: 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A. i) 


} 
Branches: 


New York, 26 Cortlandt Street. 


London, S. E., 35 Great Dover Street. 
‘e manufacture a complete line of Brace and Iron Globe and Gate Valves, Hydrostatic and > 
MM. ‘chanical Lubricators, Injectors and Ejectors, P« 


»p Safety and Relief Valves, — 4 and 
Blow-off Valves, Whistles, Cocks, Etc. 


~ 


49.6 dL E-18 fot oessazge, 





Buyers’ Index. 


The addresses of builders of mill machinery and dealers in mill supplies, whose names appear in the following 


classified index, may be found upon referring to their advertisement. 


this classified list. 


The Alphabetical Index to adyertisers follows 
Buyers who are unable to find in these classified lists such machinery or supplies as they desire, are 


invited to communicate with the publishers, who can, in all probability, refer them to proper sources. 


@ Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired headings will please notify the publishers. 


are accidental, not intentional. 


Accounts Financed. 
Holzman Bros. 


Accountants, Public. 
Cathrall. W. M. 


Air Moistening System. 
American Moistening Co. 
Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 


Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Dean & Main. 
John W. 


Asphalt Tanks. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Auditors. 
Cathrall, W.. M. 


Automatic Feeds for 
and Wool. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 

Harwood, Geo. S. & Son. 

Kitson Machine Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 

Schofield, Wm. Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


Balling Machine. 

North Chemsford Machine Co. 
Torrance Mfg. Co. 
Bandings. 

—See under Yarns. 


Baskets. 
Lane, W. T. & Bro. 
Morris & Co. 


Belting. 

Main Belting Co. 

Shultz Belting Co. 
Turner, J. S., Mfg. Co. 
—See also Mill Supplies. 
Belt Dressing. 

Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 
Dixon, Jas., Crucible Co. 
Shultz Belting Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 


Belt Lacing Machines. 

Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine 
Co. 

Bindings. 

—See Tapes and Braids, 


Bleaching Kiers. 

Allen, William Sons Co. 

Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 

prop.) 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Bleaching Materials. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Blowers and Blower Systems. 
American Blower Co. 

Barney Ventilating Fan Works. 
Boston Blower Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Green Fuel Economizer Co. 

Mass. Fan Co. 

New York Blower Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sterling Pipe & Blower Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Schnitzler, Chas. H. 
Bobbin Machinery. 

Defiance Machine Works. 


Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. 
Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Tebdbets, EB. L. 
Wilson & Co. 


Ferguson, 


Cotton 


& Co. 


Boiler Inspection 
ance. 


—-See Steam Boiler Insurance. 


and 


Boilers. 

—See Steam Boilers. 

Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Pearson, J. T. 

Boxes (Paper). 

——See Paper Boxes. 

Braiding Machinery. 

New England Butt Co. 

Textile Machine Works. 
Braids. 

—See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Brass (Perforated). 

—-See under Perforated Metal. 
Brazing. 

Ferrofix Brazing Co. 

Bridges. 
Scaife, W. 
Brushers. 
— See Napping Machines. 

Brushes. 

Felion, 8S. A. & Son Co. 

Mason Brush Works. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 

Burr Pickers. 

Brown Cotton Gin Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Burlaps. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Buttons. 

International Button Co. 
Calico Printers’ Machinery 

and Supplies. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 


B., & Sons. 


prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 


Taunton, New Bedford, Copper Co. 

Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 

—See also Dyeing, Bleaching, 
ery, etc. 

‘anvas Baskets. 

Lane, W. T. & Bro. 

Morris & Co. 

‘arbonizing. 

Riverdale Woolen Co. 


‘arbonizing Machinery. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

‘ard Clothing. 

Ashworth Bros. 

Bowes, L. M., Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
‘ard Feeds. 

—-See Automatic Feeds. 


‘ard Grinding Machinery. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


‘arders’ Tools. 
Brown, W. H. 


‘arpet Machinery. 

Altemus, Jacob K. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Ma- 


Insur- 


‘onveying 


Such omissions 


Castings. 


Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 
Ferrofix Brazing Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 

Schofield, Wm., Co. 


Cement Pans. 


Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Chain Blocks and Hoist. 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Chemicals. 


American Chemical Co. 

Barrett Mfg. Co. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Solvay Process Co. 


Chemists. 


Little, Arthur D. 


Cling Surface. 


Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 


Clocks. 


Pettes & Randall Co. 


Cloth Boards. 


Chaffee Bros. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Smyth, J. L. N. Paper Co. 


Cloth Cutting Machinery. 


—-See Cutting Machinery. 


Cloth Stretchers. 


Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Bireh, 
prop.) 

Leyland, Thomas & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Clatches. 


American Tool & Machine Co, 
Humphrey Machine Co. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Klein, Chas. C. 


Coal Handling Machinery. 


Monongahela Mfg. Co. 


Comb Aprons, 


Turner, J. S., Mfg. Co. 


Sombs (Wool and Cotton). 


Hood, R. H. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Lowe, Stephen C. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


‘oncrete Work and Construc- 


tion, 
Simpson Bros. Corporation. 


Jonveyors, Pneumatic. 


See Blowers & Blower Systems. 


Machinery 
Chains. 
Monongahela Mfg. Co. 


and 


‘op Spindles. 


American 
Co. 


Textile Specialty Mchy. 


‘op Tubes. 


American 
Co. 
——See Paper Tubes. 


Textile Specialty Mchy. 


‘opper (Perforated). 


—-See under Perforated Metal. 


‘opper Print Rollers. 


Rome Metal Co. 
Taunton, New Bedford, Copper Co. 


Joppersmiths. 


Badger, E. B. & Sons Co. 
Burkhard, Thomas 


Sopper Work for Dyers. 


Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


‘orrugated Iron and Steel. 


Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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Cotton. 

Blaisdell, S., Jr., 
Charlies, W. B. 
Riley, C. E., Company 

Stoddard, Hagerick, Richards Co. 


Cotton Elevators. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 


Cotton Machinery. 

Altemus, Jacob K. 

American Textile Appliances Co. 
American Textile Specialty Mch’y Co 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Ashworth Bros. 

Barker, James. 

Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Crompton-Thayer Loom Co, 

Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co. 
Coldwell-Gildard Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Draper Company. 

Easton-Burnham Co. 

Elliott & Hall. 

Entwistie, T. C., Co. 

Firth, William, Co. 

Hetherington, John & Sons, Ltd. 
Howard & Bullough American Mach. 

co. 


Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Kip-Armstrong Co. 

Kiteon Machine Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Lowe, Stephen C 

Lowell Machine Shop. 

Mason Machine Works. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The. 
North Chelmsford Machine Co. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Providence Machine Co. 

Riley, C. E., Company 

Saco & Pettee Machine Shops. 
Bchofield, Geo. L. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stafford, G. W., Mfg. Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


Cotton Openers and Lappers. 


Co. 


Howard & Bullough American Mach. 
Co. 


Kitson Machine Co. 

a Evan A. 

Rile G.. Mes ompany 

Stoddard, Hinsoriot, Richards & Co. 


Cotton Softeners. 
Bosson & Lane. 


Cotton Waste. 
Blaisdell, 8., Jr., Ce. 
Charies, W. B. 


Crayons. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 
Lowell Crayon Co. 


Cutter for Knit Goods. 
PWastman Machine Co. 
Langston, Samuel M. 


Cutting Machinery. 
Cameron, James A. 
Bastman Machine Co. 


Dextrine. 
Stein, Hirsh & Co. 


Dobbies. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Crompton-Thayer Loom Co. 
Stafford, G. W., Mfg. Co. 

Drawing Rolls. 

Hood, R. H. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The. 

Dryers. 

American Blower Co. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Ariington Mch. Wks. 


prep.) 
Birch, Arther, Ariington Mch. 
Boston Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 


Wks. 


(Arthur Birch, 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


Kenyon, D. R, & Son. 

Mass. Fan Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Vacuum Process Co. 


Drying Boards. 
Bull, William C. 
Pearson, J. T. 


Dusters. 
——See Wool and Waste Dusters. 


Dust Collectors. 
Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Finish- 
ers. 

Brophy’s, T., Sons. 

Davidson, J. F. 

Fairhill Bleachery. 

Fawell, Arthur. 

Firth & Foster Co. 

Greenwood, R. & Bault. 

Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
ingrahamville Dye Works. 
Lorimer’s, The Wm. H. & Sons Ca 
Maryland Bleach & Dye Works. 
Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co. 
Peerless Co. 

Providence Mills Mfg. Co. 

Rowland, Samuel. 


Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing Machinery. 
Aiton Machine Co, 
AJlen, William, Song Co. 
American Blower Co. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
American Dyeing Machine Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 


prop.) 
Beaumont’s Limited. 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Moh. Wks. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Entwistle, T. C., ; 
Gessner, David. 
Heathcote, John & Son. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R. & Son. 
Klauder-Weldon ava Machine Co. 
Klipstein, A. & Co, 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Leyland, Thos. & Co. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Sirocco Engineering Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. (Drying). 
Textile Finishing ae Co. 
Vacuum Process Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, LAd. 


Dye House Cans. 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 


Dye Sticks. 
Bailey, Frank. 
Haedrich, E. M. 


Dye Tubs. 
—See Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
American Chemical Co. 
American Dyewood Co. 
Atteauz, F. E. & Co. 

Barrett Mfg. Co. 

Berlin Aniline Works. 
Bischoff & Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 
Cassella Color Co. 
Continental Color & Chemical Co. 
Kalle & Co. 

Ford, J. B., Co. 
Fortner, L. B. 
Geisenheimer & Co. 
Johnson, Chas. A. & Co. 
Klipstein, A. & Co. 
Leyland, Thos. & Co, 
Metz, H. A. & Ca, 
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Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Solvay Process Co. 

Sykes, Walter F. & Ca 

Thayer, Ed. M. 

West Indies Chemical Works, Ld. 
Wild, Chas. B. 

Dynamos. 

—See Electric Lighting. 
Edgings. 

—See Tapes, Braids and Miigings. 
Electrical Construction. 
Crocker, Wheeler & Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 
Westinghouse Electrica * Mfg. Ce. 


Electric Cloth Cutter. 
Eastman Machine Co, 
Electric Fans. 

American Blower Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Mass. Fan Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Lamps. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 
Electric Lighting. 

General Hilectric Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mtg. Co. 


| Electric Hoists. 


Yale & Towne Mfg. 


Electric Motors. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Blectric Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 
Westinghouse Blectric & 
Elevators. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co. 
Morse, Williams & Co. 
Salem Elevator Works. 
Embroidery Machines for Hes- 
fery and Knit Goods. 
Walther, Otto. 
Employees’ Time Recorders. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 
Engine Stops. 
Consolidated Engine Stop Co. 
Engineering Specialties. 
Lunkenheimer Company. 


Co, 


| Engineers’ Supplies. 


Lunkenheimer Company. 


| Engravers. 


Smith Bros. 
Exhaust Heads. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Fans—Exhaust and Ventilating. 
— See Ventilating A 


Feed Water Heaters. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Murray Iron Works Co. 
Scaife, W. B. & Sons. 


Feed Water Pumps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Murray Iron Works Co. 
Scaife, W. B. & Sons. 

Feed Water Purifiers. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

The Hungerford Filter Corp. 

Feeds. 

— See Automatic Feeds. 

Felt Hardeners. 

Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 

Felting Machinery. 

Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 

Filters. 

Norwood Engineering Co. 

Phila. Water Purification Co., The. 
Seaife, W. B. & Sons. 

The Hungerford Filter Corp. 


| Finishing Machinery. 


—See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching ané 
Finishing. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


Draft Without a Chimney 


Is the Order of the Day 


A fan does the business and costs far less than a 
chimney. It burns the cheapest fuels, increases the 
steaming capacity of the boilers, is independent of wind 
or weather, and possesses a host of other advantages 
which are presented in our Catalogue No. 110. Send for tt. 


B. F. Sturtevant Co., Boston, MAss. 
General Office and Works, Hyde ParkK, Mass. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago London 


Designers and Builders of Heating, Ventilating, Drying and Mechanical Draft Ap- 
paratus ; Fans. Blowers and Exhausters; Steam Engines, Electric Motors and Gener- 


ating Sets; Fuel Economizers ; Forges, Exhaust Heads, Steam Traps, Etc. 517 





TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


David Gessner 7 


Worcester, Mass. 


Fire Brick. 


Borgner, Cyrus, Co. 


Fire Extinguishers. 
Badger, E. B. & Sons Co. 
Carbondale Chemicai Co. 


Fire Hose. 
Eureka Fire Hose Co. 


Fire Hydrants. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Fire Insurance. 
Home Insurance Co 


Fire Doors 
dows. 


Badger, E. B. & Sons Co. 


Fire Pumps. 
—See Pumps. 


Flax, 


Proof and Win- 


Tow. Hemp and 
Machinery. 


Fairbairn-Lawson-Combes-Barbour, 
Ltd. 


Jute 


Fluted Rolls. 

Hood, R. H. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company 
Thurston, A. G. & Son. 


Flyers. 

Bodden, Wm., & Son, Ltd. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Leigh, Evan A. 


Forges. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Forwarders. 
Salvator Transfer, Inc. 


Friction Clutches. 
—See Clutches. 


Friction Cones. 
Evans, G. Frank. 


Alphabetical 


| Fulling 





Latest 
Tmproved 
Zioth 
Finishing 
Machinery 


Napping 


Specialty 


Fuel Economizers. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Sturtevant, Bb. F., Co. 


Mills for 
Goods. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 

Kenyon, D. R. & Son. 


| Garnetts. 


Garnett, P. & C., Ltd. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Gas Blowers and Exhausters. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Gas Engines. 

Jones, Lewis. 

Gaskets—Copper. 

Goetz, Frederick 


| Gassing Machines. 


Stubbs, Joseph. 


| Gauges. 


Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 

Lunkenheimer Co. (all kinds) 

Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Gears. 

Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 

New Process Raw Hide Co. 


Gear Cutting. 
Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 
Gear Cutting Machine. 
Whiton, The D. E., Co. 
Generating Sets. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Grate Bars. 
Tupper, W. W., & Co. 
Grease. 
Cook’ s, 
Guides. 
Mitchell-Bissell & Co. 


Adam, Son. 


Insurance, 


Ironing 


fleativg. 
—Bee Ventilating. 


Heddles. 
Woolen 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Hoisting Apparatus. 


Economy Engineering Co. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Hosiery Boards. 
Pearson, J 


Hosiery Labels. 
Beck, Charles Paper Co. 
Kaumagraph Company. 


| Hamidifying Apparatus. 


American Moistening Co. 
Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 


Hydraulic Rams. 
Power Specialty Co. 


Hydro Extractors. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Broadbent, Thomas, & Sons. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Injectors. 


Lunkenheimer Co. , (all kinds). 


| Insulating and Braiding Silks. 


Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 
Fire and 
of Profits. 
Insuranee 
Machines Knit 
Goods. 

Craw, J. W., Laundry Machinery Co, 
Jack Spools. 

Sweet & Doyle. 

Jacquards. 

Halton’s, Thomas, Sons. 


for Loss 


Home 


Co. 


for 


Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this Hat. 
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Knit Goods, cdgings, Trim- Page Needle Co. Mercerizers. 
mings, Ete. Treat, Orion. Greenwood & Bault, R. 


Cathcart, John & Co. Wardwell Needle Co. Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Chapin, Geo. W. Labeling Machines. Lorrimer, Wm. H., Sons Co. 
Charies, W. B. 


Beck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd Luzern Cotton Yarn Co. 
Cheney Bros. E : . : 


Mercerizing Machinery. 

. berger-Aaron Mfg. Co. Lamps, Incandescent. : 

ae z Horwitz. . General Electric Co, “ae Wks. (Arthur Biro, 
International Button Co. Sawyer-Mann Electric Co. Butterworth, H. W. & Sons. 

—_— 2 Fite Mfg. Co. a Biectste & Mtg. Co. Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. 


B M Smith, Drum & Co: 
Knit Goods, Finishing Ma- owes, L. M., Co. Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


chines, Crochet, Ete. Loom Pickers. Whiteley, William & Sons, Ltd. 
Craw, J. W., Laundry Machinery Co. | “Garland Mfg. Co. Metallic Fire-proof Window 
Eastman Machine Co. Loom Repairs and Parts. Frames and Sashes. 
Langston, Samuel M. Glaser Mfg. Co. | Badger, BE. B. & Sons Co. 
aay —— — The. Looms. Metallic Packing. 
ae ons’ tiackne Co Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. Power Specialty Co. 

y ; Crompton-Thayer Loom Co. Mill Architects 
Scott & Williams. Draper Company . 
Union Special Machine Co. Kithers, Lincotn & Co ——Bee Architects and Mill Engineera. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. Leigh Evan i. _ Mill Brushes. 
Knitting Machine Cylinders. Lowell Machine Shop —-See Brushes. 
on Tr Mason Machine Works. Mill Builders and Engineers, 


Stafford, G. W., Mfg. Co. Ferguson, John W. 
Knitting Machinery. Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Mill Sewing Machines. 
Boss Knitting Machine Co. Whitin Machine Works. See Mach 
Brinton, H. & Co. Loopers. —_ pe ae Cee 


Claes & Flentje. Hepworth, John W. & Co. Mill Supplies. 

Ccoper, Chas. Leighton Machine Co. ———s — 
ae Bay Machine Mfg. Co. a ge en Bo Barker, James. : 
Grosser Knitting Machine Co. Seuie,” Guaiiaied te. ee alee om, on. 
cee ; | Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. | Haston-Burnham Co. 

J  o-:- | Lunkenheimer Co. Eureka Fire Hose Co. 
enckes, E., Mfg. Co. Garland Mie. Oo 

Jones, Lewis. Lumpers, | an g. Co. 

Koch, Edward W. Gerry, George & Son. | Glaser Mfg. Co. 

Lamb Knitting Mach. Mfg. Co. Schofield, Wm., Co. eee 2% Bro. 
Leighton Machine Co. Machinery Dealers. — on A Bro. 
Mayo, Geo. D., Knitting Machine Co. Jefferson, Ed. & Bro. a ee Qqueme 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co. Lamb, J. K., Textile Mach. Co. Beit Co . 
National Automatic Knitter Co. Schofield. Geo. L. — a ins . 

Nye & Tredick Co. | Stead, Arthur. Murphy, BW. & Co 
Paxton & O'Neill. | Taylor, James, rphy, B. : . 


Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
= © oo Machinists’ Tools. Riley, C. E., Company. 


Whitin, The D. B. Co. | Richardson ‘ 

ae i ~ Mails. | Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co. 
Tompkins Bros. Walder, J. 

Walter & Co. Measuring and Folding 
Walther, Otto. mae —_, o 
Wildman Mfg. Co. urtis arble Machine k . . 
Knitting Needles and Supplies | Elliott & Hall. | Werd av Shah 

woe : BS. Parks Ison Machine Co. | 
Breedon’s, Wm., Son. -— oe Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Brinton, H. & Co, ee — Metase 
merican Blower Co. | 3 ° 

a” Needle Company. | iesten Stewer Ga — See Blectric Motors. 

Corey, Wm., Co Buffalo Forge Co. Napping Machinery. 

Crane Mfg. Co. | Green Fuel Economiser Co. American Napping Machine Co. 
Dodge Needle Co, Massachusetts Fan Co. Borchers, Richard C. & Co. 
Excelsior Needle Co. Sturtevant, B. F., Co. | Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Grosser Knitting Machine Co. Mechanical Engineers. Gessner, David. 

Guenther, Max. American Blower Co. Jones, Lewis. 

Ives, Loyal T. Buffalo Forge Co. | Leigh, Evan A. 

Jarrard Needle Company. | Dean & Main. Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Kolb, Frank E. Glaser Mfg. Co. Whiteley, William & Sons, Ltd. 
Lamb Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. | Murray Iron Works Co. Noils (Silk). 

Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. | Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. Malcolm Mills Co. 

Mayo Knitting Machine & Needie Co. Sturtevant, B. F., Co. Ryle, Wm. & Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 











Sable’s wonderful pliability particularly adapts it for 
a e quarter turn work. Running at high speed over small 
pulleys, it will give greater efficiency than any oak-tanned 


B e ] t S belt made. Pliability is the result of the Shultz method 


of Tanning only the surface of the rawhide. Send postal 


for booklet No. 6 and learn of our plan to send a belt on 
are Recommended ee 
60 days trial. 
for Quarter 


' ee k is, Mo. 
Turn Work Shultz Belting Co., St. Louis ° 


New York—l111 Chambers St. Boston—114 High St. Philadelphia—116 N. 3rd St- 
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Oil Cups. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Tucker, W. & C. F. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 


Oils. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Cook’s, Adam, Son. 

Excelsior Wool Oil Compound Co. 
Murphy, BE. W. & Co. 

—_ 2 & New Jersey Lubricant 


Stephenson Mfg. Co. 


Oil Hole Covers. 
Tucker, W. W. & C. F. 


Overhead Tracks. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Ce. 


Overseaming Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 


Packing. 

Goets, Frederick 

Pantagraphs eed Mill Kugrav- 
ng. 

Johnaon, C. A. & Co. 

Paper. 


Richardson Bros. 

smyth, J. L. N. Paper Co, 
Paper Boards. 

Smyth, J. L. N. Paper Co. 
Paper Box Machinery. 

Beck, Chas., Paper Co., Lad. 

Langston, Samuel M. 
Patent Solicitors. 

Crosby & Gregory. 

Howson & Howson. 
Perforated Metals. 

Hopkins Machine Works. 


Peroxide of Sodium. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemical Co. 


Pipes and Fittings. 
Pancoast, Henry B. & Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 


Pneumatic Conveying. 
—See Ventilating. 


Porcelain Guides. 
Mitchell-Bissell & Co. 


Power Transmission 
ery. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 

American Mfg. Co. 

American Pulley Co. 

Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co. 

Bvans, G. Frank. 

Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 

Hunter, Jas., Machine Ca 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 

Klein, Chas. C 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 

Plymouth Cordage Co. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Seginaw Manufacturing Co. 

Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Sellers, William & Co, 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Preparatory Machinery 
ton). 
Howard & Bullough Am. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Saco & Pettee Machine Shope. 
Presses. 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Gessner, David. 
Hart, Charies. 
Murray Iron Works. 
North Chelmsford Machine Co. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Spence & Rideout. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co 
Pressure Regulato(rs. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Mason Regulator Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co 


Machin- 


(Cot- 
Machine Co. 
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Pulleys. 
——See Power Transmitting Machinery. 


Pulley Covering. 
Warren Company, The. 


Pumps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Humphrey Machine Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Pump Governors. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Mason Regulator Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


| secanthend Machinery. 
| -——See Mchry. Dealers, also 
Ads. 
Separators. 
Draper Co., The. 


| Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
| Arlington Mch. Wks, (Arthur Birch, 


Purifying & Filtration Plants. | 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Scaife, W. B. & Sons. 

The Hungerford Filter Corp. 


Quillers. 


Foster Machine Co. 
North Chelmsford Machine Co. 
Payne, G. W. & Co. 


Rag Pickers. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Maehine Co. 
Ramie Tops and Noils. 
Tierney, Frank A. 
Raw Hide Gears. 
New Process Raw Hide Co. 
Reed and Harness Manufac- 
turers. 
American Supply Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Walder, J. 


| Reels. 


North Chelmsford Machine Co. 


| Reducing Valves. 


Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Mason Regulator Co. 

Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Regulators (Pressure). 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Mason Regulator Co. 

Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Remnants. 
Feingold, H. & D. 


Ribbons. 
Barton, F. 


Cheney Bros. 


Ring Travelers. 
DeHaven Mfg. Co. 
Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co. 


Roofing. 


Lincoln Waterproof Cleth Co. 
Standard Paint Co. 


Roller Coverers. 
Turner, J. 8., Mfg. Co. 


Roller Leather. 
bowes, L. M, Co. 
Turner, J. 8., Mfg. Co. 


Rope. 
American Mfg. Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 


Rope Transmission. 
American Mfg. Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 


Roving Cans. 
Hill, James, Mfg. 


Rubber Rolls. 
Clark, Geo. P 


Ruberoid Roofing. 
Standard Paint Co. 


Scallop Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Schools. 
American School of Correspondence. 
Lowell Textile School. 
New Bedford Textile School. 
Philadelphia Textile School. 
Screens (Perforated). 
—See under Perforated Metal. 


Co. 


Shafting, Hangers, Etc. 
—See Power Transmission 


Shearing Machinery. 
——Bee Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 


Sheet Metal Work. 
Barney Ventilating Fan Works. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Shell Rolls. 
Thurston, A. G. & Son. 
Shoddies. 
| ——See Wool Shoddies. 
| Shuttles. 
——See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Btc. 
Silk Machinery. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Bireh, 
prop.) 


Mason 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Silk Mill Supplies. 
Hall, I. A. & Co. 

Silk Noils. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 

Singe Plates. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 

prop.) 

Butterworth, H. 
Rome Metal Co. 
Taunton, New Bedford Copper Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Singeing Machines, 
ee aa Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop. 


Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Knapp, Charles H. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Smith, Drum & Co. 

Stubbs, Joseph. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Sizing, Starch and Gums. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Stein, Hirsch & Co. 


Skylights. 
Burnham 


, Hitchings, Pierson Co. 
Drouve, G., Co. 


Slashers. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Riley, C. E., Company 


(Arthur Birch, 


Soaps. 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co 
India Alkali Works. 
Nicetown Mfg. Co. 


Spindles. 
Bamford & Smith. 
Bodden, Wm., & Son, Ltd. 
Buckley, Benjamin, Sons, Gun Mill. 


Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
| Ward & Vandegrift. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index. with page numbers, follows this list. 





TEX TILE 


BUYERS’ INDEX 


MAN U F 


ACTURERS 


Appreciate good roofing and many can attest to the lasting qualities of 


RUBEROID ROOFING 


TRADE MARE REGISTERED 


STANDARD FOR FIFTEEN YEARS. 


It is the original 


Resists the great heat and the acid 
Contains no 
iron, 


resisting. 


outlast tin and 


Ghe STANDARD PAINT COMPANY, Sole 


weather-proof, elastic and acid 


tar. Especially 


In stock in large cities. 


fumes of dyehouses, 
useful on saw 
Let us send you samples and booklet R. 


resisting roofiing. 
ete. Highly fire 
tooth roofs. Will 


Mfrs. 


100 William St., New York. 


Spindle Tubes. 

Bamford & Smith. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Spinning Frames. 

——Siee Cotton Machinery. 
Spinning Rings. 


Draper Company. | 
Howard & Bullough American Ma- 
chine Co. 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Spinning Tubes. 

Buckley, Benjamin, Sons. 
Spool Machinery. 

Defiance Machine Works. 


Spools. 
—fee Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Bite. 
Spoolers. 


Payne, George W. & Co. 


Stacks. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Steam Boilers. 

Allen, William, Sons Co. 
Kingsley Water Tube Boller Co. 
Murray Iron Works Co. 

Seaife, W. B., & Sons. 

Wickes Bros. 


Steam Boiler Insurance. 
Hartford Steam Boiler 
Insurance Co. 


Steam Boxes. 
Alien, William, Sons Co. 


Steam Engines. 
Blower Co. 


Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Bireh, | 


prop.) 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Hooven (The), Owens & Rentschler Co. 
Murray Iron Works Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Steam Jacket Kettles. 


Badger, E. B. & Sons Co. 
Burkhard, Thomas 


Steam Kettles. 
Murray Iron Works. 
| Steam Pumps. 
Goulds Manufacturing Co., The. 
Steam Specialties. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Co. 


Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Steel Frame Construction. 
Scaife, W. B., Sons. 


Stop Motion for Looms. 
——BSee Warp Stop Motions. 


| Superheaters, Foster. 
Power ity Co. 


Tanks, Tubes and Vats. 
Caldwell, W. B., Co. 
Lumber 


Cypress Co, 

Hall, Amos H., Son & Co. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Lewis, H. F. & Co. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Soi 

Woolford, 





| Tapes, ee and Edgings. 
Barton, F. 


Cathcart, John & Co. 
Chapin, George W. 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co 
Weimar Bros. 


| Telephones. 

Pettes & Randall Co. 
| Temples. 

Draper Co. 


Tentering Machines. 
ets aces Bleaching Machinery, 


Co. 


ns. | 
Tank and Vat Mfg. | 


Tenter Clips. 
——See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching ané 
Finishing Machinery. 
Textile Schools. 
— See Schools. 
Ticketing Machinery. 
—See Labeling Machines. 
Tiering Machines. 


Economy Engineering 
Trade Mark Stamps. 
Kaumagraph Co. 


Trucking. 
Salvator Transfer, Inc. 


| Trucks. 
Clark, Geo. P. 


Turbines. 
—See Water Wheels. 
| Twine. 
American Mfg. Ce. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Richardson Bros. 


Twisting Machinery. 
Smith & Furbush 


Ca. 
Valves. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. (all kinds). 


| a Apparatus. 
Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co. 
Green Fuel HBoonomiser Co. 
American Moistening Co. 
American Blower Co. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Barney Ventilating Fan Works. 


H. F. Murphy & Co. 

New York Blower Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., _ 

Schnitzler, Chas. 

Sirocco eameasenr Co. 

Sterling Pipe & Blower Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


CATCH THE DUST 


IN YOUR MILL OR FACTORY BY USING AN 


ALLINGTON OR MARSHALL 
Dust Collecting System 


ALLINGTON & CURTIS MANUFACTURING CO., Saginaw, Mich. 





ase 


TLS 


aN NOE PR IESE 


A. D, LITTLE 


H. J. Skinner 

H. S. Mork 

F. A. Olmsted 

Cc. F. Sammet 
T. C. Pinkerton 
E. W. Wiggins. 


Private Telephone Exchange, 7080 Main 


ARTHUR D. LITTLE 


Chemical Expert and Engineer 


93 Broad Street 
BOSTON 
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CHEMICAL 
CONTROL 
OF 
MATERIAL 
AND 
PROCESSES 


Specialists in the Chemistry of Cellulose and Fibres 


Warpers. 
Draper Company. 
Entwistle, T. C. Co. 


Warping and Beaming Machin- 
ery. 

Altemus, J. K. 

Borchers, Richard C. & Co. 

Draper Company. 

Entwistle, T. C., Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 

Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 


Warp Stop Motions. 
American Textile Appliances Co. 
Coldwell-Gildard Co. 

Draper Company. 
Kip-Armstrong Co. 


Washers (Cloth). 

Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Birch, 

rop.) 

Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Works. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 

Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 

Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Washing Soda. 
Ford, J. B., Ca 


Watchman’s Clocks. 
Nanz & Co. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 


Water Chemists. 
The Hungerford Filter Corp 
Scaife, W. B. & Sons Co. 


Water Purifiers and Filters. 
Hungerford Filtration Co. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 


Water Softeners. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 
Hungerford Filtration Co. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Scaife, W. B. & Sons Co. 


Water Towers. 
Caldwell, W. E., Co. 
Stevens Tank & Tower Co. 
Tippett & Wood. 


Water Wheels. 
Humphrey Machine Co 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Leffel, James, & Co. 
Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co 
Smith, 8. Morgan, Co. 


Water Wheel Governors. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co. 
Leffel, James, & Co. 

National Water Wheel Governor 
Replogie Governor Works. 


Whistles. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Winders. 
Altemus, J. EK. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co, 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Payne, George W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 


Winders (Back). 
Taylor, James. 


Winders (Ball). 
North Chelmsford Machine Co 


Winders (Hosiery). 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Payne, G. W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 


Wire Stitching Machines. 
Beck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd. 


Wood Paualleys. 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 


Woodworking Machinery. 
Defiance Machine Works. 


Wool. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Tierney, Frank A. 


Wool Oil Compound. 
Excelsior Wool Oil Compound Co. 


Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Wool Cleaning Compound. 


Ford, J. B., Co. 
India Alkali Works. 


Wool Combing Machinery. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Woolen and Worsted Machin- 


ery. 

Altemus, Jacob EK. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Arlington Mch. Works. (Arthur Birch, 


Prop. 

Barker, James. 

Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Works. 
Brown Cotton Gin Co. 

Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Crompton-Thayer Loom Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Fales, L. F. 

Firth, William, Co. 


Jefferson, E4., & Bro. 

Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Parks & Be wg am = Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company 

Sargent's, &., G., Sons. 

Schofield, Geo. L. 

Schofield, William, Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Speed & Stephenson. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


Wool, Non-shrinking Process 


for. 
Heyer, Charles H. 


Wool Oiling Apparatus. 
Harwood, Geo 58., & Son. 


Wool Oils. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Excelsior Wool Oil Compound Co. 


Wool Shoddies. 


Riverdale Woolen Co. 
Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro. 


Wool Washing, Preparing and 
Drying Machinery. 

American Drying Machinery Co, 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
a Textile Machinery Co. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


YARN, THREADS, ETC. 


| Banding. 


Moore, C., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Toohey, M. J., & Co. 


Cotton Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Catlin & Co, 
Chapin, 7 w. 
Charles, B. 
Dana Wer, Mills. 
Eddy & Street. 
Grant Yarn Co. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Indian Orchard Co. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Lorimer, E. D. 
Mitchell, Jas. E., & Co. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Montgomery, J. R., Co. 
Monument Mills. 
New England Cotton Yarn Co. 
Orswell Mills. 
Paulson, Linkroom Co. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Strouse, 


| Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. 


Fawcett, Hughes. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Tierney, F. A. 


| Gassed Yarns. 


Ballou Yarn Co. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Lorimer, E. D. 

Moeller & Littauer. 

New England Cotton Yarn Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Glazed Yarns. 


Ballou Yarn Co. 

Chapin, Geo. W. 
Harding, Whitman & Co, 
Indian Orchard Co. 


New England Cotton Yarn Co. 
Orewell Mills. 


Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 


& Co. 
Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co., New 
York Mills. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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Harness Twine. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Faweett, Hughes. 
Moore, C., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Hosiery and Kuitting Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Chapin, George W. 
Daly, James E. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Hyde, B. 8. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Mitchell, James E., & Co. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Monument Mille, 
New England Cotton Yarn Co. 


Stoddard 


We importa most complete and extensive 
line of Cotton, Silk, Worsted, Woolen and 
Fibre Machinery, Mill Supplies, Egyptian 
Cotton and Burlaps. 


Representing the 


Queensbury Mills. 
Skerry, A. T., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Mercerized Yarns. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Harper, E. G. 

Indian Orchard Co. 

Lorimer, E. D. 

Lorimer, Wm. H., & Sons Co. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 
New England Cotton Yarn Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. 


Haseric 


leading foreign manufacturers and deal- 
ers and keep thoroughly up with the 
latest inprovements in Textile Ma- 
chines. We should be pleased to com- 


Richard 


municate with parties contemplating 
any additions or changes in mill equip- 
ments and to send circulars describing 


Mohair Yaraus. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 


Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk 

Neoils, Etc. 

Clemencon, B. 

Daly, James E. 

De Veer, H. 

Indian Orchard Co. 

Jenckes Spinning Co. 

Malcolm Mills Co. 

Moeller & Littauer. 

Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 

New England Cotton Yarn Co. 

Skerry, A. T.. & Co. 

Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Silk Noils. 
Tierney, F. A. 


Silk Yarns. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Cheney Bros. 
Clemencon, B. 
De Veer, H. 
Eddy & Street. 
Ryle, Wm., & Co. 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 


Tussah Waste. 
Clemencon, B. 
De Veer, H. 


Woolen and Merino Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Faton Rapids Woolen Mills. 
Eddy & Street. 
Hyde, EB. 8. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Skerry, A. T., & Co. 
Solis, Andrew J., Jr., & Co. 
Speed & Stephenson. 


at length, our machines and supplies. 


& Zo. 


152-8 CONGRESS STREET, 
8 CURRER STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, 


BOSTON 
BRADFORD, ENG. 
BOURSE BLDG. 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


Woolen Yarns. 
Adams, Joseph M., Co. 
Moeller & Littauer. 


Worsted Yarns. 


Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Campion, Richard. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Pocasset Worsted Co. 
Queensbury Mills. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Skerry, A. T., & Co. 
Speed & Stephenson. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index. with page numbers, follows this list. 


GEISENHEIMER & CO. 


189 Frent Street, NEW YORK. 
K. OEHLER’S 
Branch Offices: 


19 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 
31 So. Front Street, Phila., Pa. 


Aniline Salt and 
Oil. 
Aniline Colors. 


DYESTUFFS, 
DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 
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“The Story of the Man 
and the Ladder.” **"°°"°% 


the unexpected 
and how it happened. It shows how a 
little thing may precipitate a big dis- 
aster—how something entirely outside 


and independent of the engine itself may 


cause it to run away and burst its fly- 


wheel. It gives added emphasis to the 
fact that ‘*Accident Prevention is Better 
and Cheaper than Flywheel Insurance,”’ 
and that 


The Monarch Engine-Stop and Speed Limit System 
is the only Positive Preventive of Such Accidents. 


“The Story of the Man and the Ladder” is a novel and interesting circular. It will be off the press and 
ready by the time you read this, and we want you to have a copy. It is only one of a number of 
similar circulars now in preparation; send your name and address for our mailing list and you will get 
all of them, including those already issued—Twice in the Same Place,” “What Justice Douglass Said,” 
**‘Insnrance” Circular and our New Catalog. 


CONSOLIDATED ENGINE-STOP CO., 100 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Se MASS., 310 Congress St., Nightingale & CHICAGO, IIl., 1509 Fisher Building, H. J. Gebhardt. 
Childs Co 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 63 First St., C. C. Moore & Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., 75 Westminster St., C. H. George. ATLANTA, GA., Carter & Gillespie Electric Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 820 Drexel Bldg., R. T. Mickle. LONDON, ENG., 66 Victoria St., Drake & Gorham, Ltd. 


seni 


aa FMAM TV NY URS 


ABSOLUTELY THE BEST. 


UNIVERSAL, DURABLE, SIMPLE, EFFICIENT, 


PRACTICALLY INDESTRUCTIBLE. 
Fins? €£COsS,s THE ONLY COST. 


THE COLDWELL-GILDARD CO. 


108-110 Hartwell Street, Fall River. 











Alphabetical Index to Advertisements. 


Adams, Joseph M., 

Aiton Machine Co. 

Albany Steam ' Co. 

Allen Sons Co., 

Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co. 

Altemus, Jacob K. 

American Blower Co. 

American Chemical Co. 

American Dyeing Machine Co. .. 

American Dyewood Co. 

American Drying Machine Co. .. 

American Ferrofix Brazing Co... 

American Mfg. Co. 

American Moistenin \ 

American Napping Machine Co. 
Outside Back Cover 

Pulley Co., The 19 

School of ‘Correspond- se 


199 
57 


American 
American 
ence 
American Supply Co. 
American Textile Appliances Co. 
American Textile Specialty Ma- 
chinery Co. 
Am. Tool & Machine Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., The 
Arlington Machine Works 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atteaux, F. E., & Co. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Badger Fire Extinguisher Co.. 
Bailey, Frank 
Ballou Yarn Co, 
Bamford & Smith 
Barker, James 
Barney Ventilating 
Barton, F. C. 
Beaumont’s Limited 
Beck Paper Co., Chas. 
Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 
Berlin Aniline Works 
Berry, A. Hun 
Birch, Arthur 
Birdsboro Steel 
chine co. 
Bischoff, C. 
Blaisdell, Jr., Co. 
Bodden, Wm. & Son 
Boomer & Boschert 
Borgner, Cyrus, Co. 
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Hilscher, 245 
Hoffman, DeWitt & McDonough 216 
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Murray Iron Works Co. Saginaw Mfg. Co. Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Nanz & Co. . 46 Salem Elevator Works Inside Front Cover 
National Automatic Knitter Co. 2 Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. Textile Machine Works 45 
National Water Wheel Governor Salvator.Transfer, Inc. Thayer, Edward M., & Co. 
26 Sargent’s, C. G., Sons Thompson-Bonney Co. 
New Bedford Textile School .... 22: Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co Thurston, A. G., & Son 
New England Butt Co. 8 Scaife, W. B., & Sons Tierney, Frank A. 
New England Cotton Yarn Co... Schnitzler, Chas, H. Tippett & Wood 
New York Blower Co. 5 Schofield, Geo. L. Tompkins Bros. 
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cant Co. 220 Scott & Williams 8 | Torrance Mfg. Co. 
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Nicetown Mfg. Co. 225 Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co. Tucker, W. & C. F. 
North Chelmsford Machine Co... Shultz Belting Co. 187 | Tupper, W. W. & Co. 
Norwood Engineering Co. d Simpson Bros. Corporation Turner, J. S., Mfg. Co. 
Nye & Tredick Company Ms Sirocco Engineering Co. : Underfeed Stoker Co. 
Orswell Mills d Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro. Union Special Machine Co. 
Page Needle Co. .......... 52 Smith Brothers Universal Winding Co. 
Pancoast, Henry B., & , Smith, Drum & Co. 5 Vacuum Process Co. 
Parks & Woolson Mch. 5 Smith, S. Morgan, Co. 2 Walcott & Campbell 
Paulson, Linkroum & ek Smith & Furbush Machine Co. .. 256 Co, 
Pawtucket Dyeing & leachir Smythe, J. L. N., Walder, J. 
Co. : den a Solis, Andrew Walter & Co. 
Paxton & O'Neill Solvay Process Co. ‘ Walther, Otto 
Payne, Geo. W., Southern Railway Walworth Manufacturing Co 
Pearson, J. T. aaa Speed & Stephenson .. 96-15 Outside Back Cover 
Peerless C ompany, The ‘ ee ee err 249 Ward & Vandergrift 55 
Pettes & Randall Co. .... 215 Stafford, Geo. W., Co. Wardwell Needle Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy. = eee Ge BOGE ‘vecwsccsccatesonces 240 Warren Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Mchy have Standard Machine Co 5 Weimar Bros. 
Philadelphia Textile School ..... Standard Paint Co. ’ West Indies Chemical 
Phila. Water Purification Co 7 Stead, Arthur. Lt 
Plymouth Cordage Co . 2066 Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. Ww eatinaheube Electric 
Pocasset Worsted Co. ............ 3 Stein, Hirsch & Co, Co 
Power Specialty Co. . ‘ — tephenson Mfg. Co. 5 Whiteley, : Sons, Ltd. 
Providence Machine Co. ....... Ste rling Blower & ae Mfg. Co. Whitin Machine Works 
Providence Mills Company .. 226 Sternberg, Fred, & Co 213 Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Queensbury Mills .... . 217 Strouse, Theo. H., & " ee Whiton, D. E., Machine Co. 
Replogle Governor Works, The Stoddard, Haserick, ich: 3 Wickes Brothers 
Richardson Bros. ... : f Co. 1 Wild, Charles E. .. 
tiley, C, E., Company weeeaee Stubbs, Joseph ‘ Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. os ae Sturtevant, B. F., Co. .... . 5 | Willcox & Gibbs Sewing 
Riverdale Woolen Co.  sctalen aie 22 | Suttill, W. F. chine Co. 
Roessler Sweet & Doyle ‘ete Wilson & Co., 
Sykes, Walter & ; re Wolfenden, C. 
raunton-New Bedford J Woolford, G., Wood Tank Mfg. 
Co " 7 232 Co. 
Taylor, Jas. 2 Woonsocket Mach. & 
Tebbetts, E. L., & Co. Yale & Towne Mfg. (€ 


Salvator Transfer, Inc., 
Manufacturers’ Forwarding Agent 


VERE Ta ttt Tata crt rn 1g 
370-372 WASHINGTON ST., NEW YORK. Manufacturers shipping goods to, from or through New 


York may be sure of caref Pate bac sth s ik aa 8) 
eee uaa ie detail. We handle the iness 


arge textileconcerns 


Over and Over Again H. & D. 
We do business with the same mills, which shows we do business F E I N G O # D 


ignt,. 


‘ts of manufacturers always send for Feingold when they have 126 BEDFORD ST. 
any le yers, re ts 1 


ft-overs, remnants or any odds and ends they want to clean up 


juickly and out of the usual channels. BOSTON, MASS. 





MILL EQUIPMENT 


Westinghouse 


Motors for Textile Mills. 
a 


ae = 
= Textile Mill machinery direct driven by 
Tie TE A ga al Heh eee ie { ' 


Sain 4 Westinghouse Motors gives an increased 
. das ie rrr ‘ 
MAREE, (SESUTETE CER 


production and has a steadier speed. And 
all the annoyances and expense of shaft- 
ing, pulleys and belting are eliminated. 


Our large and varied experience in the 
motor equipment of textile mills is at the 
disposal of prospective customers and their 
engineers. Write us. 


Spinning Mules Direct Driven by Westinghouse Induction Motors. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mig. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Sales Offices in all large cities. For Canada: Canadian Westinghouse Co., Limited, Hamilton, Ontario. 


Murray Corliss Engines Save Steam 


Steam is Coal and Coal is Cash 
A mill or lighting plant not now profitable can often be put ona 
dividend basis by improving its power plant. We will do the 
business, furnishing engines, boilers, and heaters—all built by us 


MURRAY IRON WORKS COMPANY 


INCORPORATED FEB’Y 1, 1879 
BURLINGTON, IOWA. (Right in the Middle of the U. S.) 


We serve the entire country Catalogue 71 ready for buyers 
Engine on exhibition and office in The Bourse, Philadelphia 
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tac DEAN & MAIN, 
ans, Specifications and 


Superintendence for the M il] E ° hi Valuations and Reports 
a. iVil ngineers and i Arc itects, of Plants for Sale, Rental, 
ization of Textile Plants, 7 

including Steam and 1112 EXCHANGE BUILDING, 53 STATE STREET, Taxes or Insurance, 
Water Power. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Speed & Stephenson, JOHN W. FERGUSON, 
170 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON. Builder and 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN General Zontractor. 
aceamaiienichiieie MILL BUILDING ASPEGIALTY, References made to some of 


Worsted and Woolen Machinery _ ititats sie citing ctare thread co. “Neware, 81d Barbour 


“ ; pe os eid Flax Spinning Oo., Paterson, N. J., and others. 
Large Supply o Jorstec achinery 
Ze a < eames 253 Broadway,N.Y. 90 Washington St., Paterson, N.J. 


Cc. WOLFENDEN, 


2316 North 2d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dealer and Jebber in 


Textile Machinery, New and Second Hand 


Will buy Odd Lots of Yarn of Any Kind. 
Send Samples and Price. 


is’ THE NORWICH BELT MFG. CO., Inc. i= 


Tanners and Manufacturers of 


SUPERIOR COMBINATION TANNED and OAK-TANNED LEATHER BELTING 


Apron & Belting Butts. Worsted Combs & Gill Box, Aprons. 
Mill Supplies, *‘ Tau-Bo”’? Rawhide Picker Leather. 
Tensile strength of Combination Tanned Belting is nearly 100 per cent 
greater than best Oak Leather made, It is pliable and will transmit 50 per tance 
cent. more power, a 90 day s‘free trial belt will prove this fact. QR ws-@ Long DisTelephone- 
Tannery & Factory, 134Congress St. 11 Dorrance St. 33 N. Canal St. 
NORWICH, CT. Boston, Mass. Providence, R.I. Chicago, Ill. 


CAPITAL. 
MANUFACTURERS contemplating enlarging their plants, establishing branch 
I ’ 


plants, re-building in event of fire, etc, desiring additional 
capital, write us. 


L. R. BROOKS & CO., Industrial Securities, 


45 Broadway New York. 


Have Your Accounts Financed. 


Consult— 


CATHRALL, 


513 Drexel Building, 
Bell ‘Phone — Market 3116 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Our Reversible Fans with 
One-Piece Fan Wheels 


will handle any stringy material as well as dust. 
They are efficient and lasting, run steady and cool. 
Write for Circular M-1. 
THE NEW YORK BLOWER COMP’Y, 


149 Broadway, New York. 25th Place & Stewart Ave., Chicago. 
Factory, Bucyrus, O. Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Richmond, Va. 
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PATENTS °F 


OSBY & CRECORY, 


GEO. W. GREGORY. 


JOHN ©. EDWARDS. 


Old South Building, Washington St., Boston. 


Telephone, Main 3593, Boston. 


Office Established 1854. 


Cable Address, “ Aniline.” 


Patents secured in the United States and ail other countries. Reissues obtained. Interferences conducted. Suits brought and de 


fended for infringements, and searches made as to the validity of patents. 


Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases involv- 


ing knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical 
inventions and steam engineering. We have had wide experience in textile patents cases. Correspondence solicited. Ne charge tor 


preliminary advice. Personal consultatiou best when possible. 


Kdward Jefferson & Brother, 


Worsted Machinery 


127 South 2d St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


J, B. FARRAR & SONS, Halifax, England. 
TAYLOR, WORDSWORTH & CO., Leeds, England. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND 
WoOoLeEwN 


Machinery 
GEO. L. SCHOFIELD, 123 No. Front St., PHILA. PA. 


Agent for the Weston Hydro Extractor. 


ARTHUR S’TEAD 
DEALER IN 


Woolen and Worsted Machinery 


ALI, SUPPLIES 
227 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 


Send for list and state what is wanted. 


GLASER MANUF’G CO. | 


Counselors at Law 
HOWSON & HOWSON 


Solicitors 
of Patents 


PHILADELPHIA, West End Building, 
32 South Broad Street 
New York, 38 Park Row 
WASHINGTON, 918 F Street 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
BUILDERS OF THE 
HAWLEY Down DRAFT FURNACE 
SPECIALTIES IN 
CROMPTON, MURKLAND and KNOWLES 
LOOM PARTS AND TRIMMINGS 
Grinding and Repairing of all kinds of Shear- 
ing Machinery a Specialty. 
Repairs to all makes of Steam Boilers 


2731-33-35 North 6th St., | PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


“SIROCCO” 


Blowers and 
Exhausters 


For Ventilation, Heating, Cooling, Drying, etc. 


Save Space, 


Save Weight, 
Save Power. 


SIROCCO ENGINEERING CO., 22 Thames St., New York. 
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WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. 
Rates, 15 cents a line per issue when replies are sent in care of TEXTILE WoRLD RECORD to be forwarded. If replies 


g0 direct to advertiser the rate is 10 cents per line per issue. Count seven words to a line and include side head and 


address. Cash must accompany the order for these ads. If such ads. « »a”” 
column each time. : Ss. are “displayed” the rate is $2.00 per inch single 


FOR SALE -HOLZMAN BROTHERS 
KNITTING MILL COMPLETE BANKERS 


TORONTO, CANADA. 401 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Building, brick, 12,500 square feet of floor | Offer exceptional financial facilities to Manu- 


space; machinery up-to-date, consisting of 9 , facturers, Importers and Exporters to increase 
lompkins knitting tables; 60 sewing machines 





the volume of their business on the security of 


and all other necessary equipment for manufac- 
turing Cotton, Wool and Worsted Underwear. 

Address ‘* Complete,” care Textile World, 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


their accounts receivable, 
Arrange to establish and maintain the credit 


of Selling Agents. 


Act as custodians and guarantors for foreign 
and domestic shippers. 


Factory For Sale. 


Near Philadelphia, with or without Machinery and Good | 
Will, or owner would leave ay interest as stock. At 
present occupied as Knitting Mill, but has ample room and 
power for heavier work. Lot 300 by 160 feet. Main build. 
ing stone and brick. Boulers 160 H. P, Engine 65 H. P. 
For particulars address “B,’’ care Textile World Record, 
Boston. 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE GUARANTEED 
AND FINANCED. 


WANTED. 


Manufacturers contemplating starting factories 
in Canada will hear of something to their ad- 
vantage by addressing, 

Secretary Board of Trade, 
INGERSOLL, ONTARIg 


Ww. F. Suttill, Lille, France, Import House for 
Textile Apparatus, Sole Agent for France and 
Belgium, since 1886, of leading British Cotton Ma- 
chinists, Expert in Ring Spinning and Doubling, 
desires to introduce approved American Novelties. 
Highest references given and required. 


WoRSTED MACHINERY 


When you want Worsted Machinery, New or Second hand, you 
cannot do better than consult the other fellow, then come and see us 


and see the difference. We take nothing but the best second hand 
machinery and fix it up in places where it requires same; and when we 
turn it out it is equal to new for all practical purposes. 

We have the largest stock of second hand Worsted Machinery in 
the country, and would like to fit up a plant for you, large or small, and 
at reasonable figures. 

We have a splendid set of Worsted Cone Drawing and some fine 
French Worsted Plants for sale. 


Bargains on the following if removed quick. 
2 Sets of 4 Bowls each Sargent’s modern rake Wool Washers. 
3 Knowles Looms 110" reed space 4 x 4 box, 20 harness. Nearly new. 
8 Knowles Side Cam Looms 110” reed space 4 x 4 box 8 Harness Jacks. 
1 Blanket Napper 100” by Davis & Furber. 
1 Mule 252 spindles 2'4" guage 9" bobbin by Davis & Furber. Nearly new. 


FULL INFORMATION AND SPECIFICATION ON APPLICATION TO 


SPEED & STEPHENSON, 170Summer St., Boston, Mass. 





SPECIAL NOTICES 


WANTED FOR GASH. 


Engines, Boilers, 
Motors, Iron Pipe, Belting, Angle and 


Pumps, Dynamos, 


Architectural Iron, Contractors’ Supplies, 
bought, rented, sold and exchanged. 


Correspond with us to buy or sell. 


THOMPSON-BONNEY CO. 


45 YORK ST., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


For Sale 
A lot of 400, 600, 800 and 1,200 Hook | 


Jacquard Machines, 


all in good condition, by manufac- | 
turer going out of the Jacquard | 
business. 


ENTERPRISE SILK Co., 
Market and Spruce Sts., 


Paterson, N. J. | 


Prices very veasonable. | 


Castings Brazed 
by FERROFIX 


Textile Machinery of all kinds Repaired by Our Process. 
NO PATCHES. 
Enormous Saving Over Cost of New Parts. 
Afew hours time wil do the trick. 


COMMUNICATE WITH 


THE AMERICAN FERROFIX BRAZING COMPANY, 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
$13A Arcade Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
or ARTHUR STEAD, Mgr. Textile Dept., 227 Chestnut St. 
WORKS: 
The Ferrofix Brazing Co., of Phila. 


2024 Cuthbert St., Philadelphia, Pa 
1541 Albright Ave., Scranton, Pa. 
2930 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New York Brazing Co., 329 W. 12th St., New York City. 


Napper For Sale. 


McCreary make, 16 cylinder, used on ribbed under- 
wear, all in perfect order to run. Crated and boxed, 
F. ©. B. cars, Cohoes. 


Price $225. Cost when new 8800. 


Address, Pearl Knitting Mills, Cohoes, W. Y. 


Finishing Machinery Wanted. One or two, sixty 
inch, English shears, also Tigers, second hand. 


' Address Want, care Textile World Record, Boston 


MILLS’ Patent ‘TITAN’ AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER.” 


ANTED—A GOOD FIRM OF ENGINEERS 
to take up the Sole Agency for the United States 


for the well-known 


“TITAN” Sprinkler; 


approved by the English Fire Offices’ 
Is the keenest competitor of 
India 

United 


all risks. 
Sprinkler 
obtained 


in England, 
throughout the 


Committee for 
the “Grinnell” 

abroad. Patents 
States Canada. 


and 
and 


Apply to 


GEORGE MILLS, Globe Ironworks, Radcliffe, near Manchester, England. 
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Opportunity for a Pushing, Energetic Young 
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Broad Silk Manufacturer. 


We offer a fully equipped plant of 100 looms 56-32 inch reed space 
for sale in the centre of PATERSON, N. J. 


Well installed in a brick building, low rent, low insurance. 
Will let tt go very reasonably. 


lighted and well kept. 


Well 
Apply 


‘‘E. B.,’’ 185 Paterson Street, PATERSON, N. J. 


lM1EN WANTED. 


Same rates as Wants, For Sale, etc. 


Manufacturers will be furnished, without charge, with the names o/ suitable 


men who ure entered on vur list, and can usually supply their wants in this way. 


Wanted. 


Weavers on cassimeres, thibets and 
kerseys. 


Jefferson Mfg. Co., Jefferson, Mass. 


Knitter Wanted on spring needle 
chines Must also have experience on circular 
latch needle work. Address, stating experience, 
age and wages wanted. Globe Knitting Works, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


flat bed ma- 


Wanted, a Partner. A party having a small 


plant with steam and water power, in a factory | 


town in Massachusetts, would like to communicate 
with a man with capital to embark in the woolen 
business. The plant is large enough for 20 looms 
and finishing machinery. Plenty of skilled help to 
be had. Address Partner, care Textile World 
Record. 


Wanted. Superintendent for a knit goods under- 
wear mill, making full fashioned union suits. 
Latch needle and Lamb knitting machines Good 
wages to the right man. Address Overseers’ Bu- 
reau, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Wanted. 


A first-class, competent COLOR MIXER 
AND PRINTER on carpet yarns. State 
perience. Address ‘* Color Mixer,” 
‘Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


ex- 
care of 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


The following advertisements are a portion of those of superintendents and overseers, of whom full particulars are 


on file at this office. 


Manufacturers who may be in need of.such men may address them in care of Textile World Record, 


or state their requirements directly, and the addresses of suitable men will be furnished without charge. 
Mr. C. T. Donlevy, @ practical mill overseer and superintendent, who has a wide acquaintance with mill men, 


is now a member of the Textile World Record staff, and gives special attention to this department. 
pleased to hear from any of his friends who may be interested. 


WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Agent, Superintendent and Designer. Position 
wanted by a man 40 years of age, married, Ameri- 
can. Worked on fancy staple men’s wear worsted 
and wool dress goods, broad cloths, coverts, over- 
coating, kerseys, both high and low grades. First 
class references. 3495, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 


Superintendent of 
experience in both 


worsted yarn mill. 20 years’ 
England and Scotland over 
combing, drawing, spinning, ete. Can work both 
long and short wools. Get up all kinds of mix- 
tures, instruct in the shading of batches, etc. Has 
good references 43 years of age. 3086, Textile 
World Record. 


Superintendent Woolen Mill. Position wanted by 
aman 39 years of age, married, English. Worked 
on all kind of woolen and worsted goods. A first 
class designer with good references. 3466, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 
Superintendent and 


designer. Position wanted 
by a man, Scotch, 31 


years of age and married. 
Has worked on Scotch tweeds, fancy cassimeres 
overcoatings. woo! and worsted dress goods Is 
familiar with | kinds of machinery and has first- 
clas referer 496 Textile World Record 
Bost 


He would be 


_ WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 





Superintendent of worsted yarn plant or overseer 
of drawing and spinning. Worked on Australian, 
English, domestic woolens, mohair, alpaca, spun 
from 8s to 70s, also carpet yarn Age 38; Ameri- 
can; widower. First-class references 3221, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston. 


Superintendent or boss weaver, 15 years’ experi- 
ence in worsted, woolen and silk goods. Graduate 
of Philadelphia Textile School. 32 years old; mar- 
ried; good manager of help; American. 3119, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Woolen Superintendent of small mill or assistant 
superintendent in large mills, or boss finisher, by 
practical mill man raised in the business. Worked 
through card room, dressing and weave rooms, and 
all the departments of finishing. Overseer 20 
years; strictly temperate; have family; Scotchman, 
3200, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent or designer in a woolen or wor- 
sted mill. Worked on fine worsted suitings, trou- 
serings, woolen cheviots, meltons, kerseys, coverts, 
fancy cassimeres, cloakings and dress goods. First- 
class references. Age 27, married. 1974, Textile 
World Record 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
ss Ss 


WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Woolen Superintendent or designer, assistant 
superintendent and designer. Worked on all kinds 
of woolen goods, men’s wear, dress goods, shirt- 
ings and silk goods. 87 years of age, married, 
American. Good references. 3445, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 

Superintendent or designer in 
Worked on fancy tweeds, both low and medium, 
fancy and plain worsteds, beavers, meltons, 
blankets and rugs. 34 years of age, single, Eng- 
lish. Good recommendations. 3448, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 


Superintendent and Designer. Position by a 
man who has had a number of years of experience 
in good mills on men’s wear, dress goods of all 
descriptions, worsteds, wool, cotton and silk. 35 
years of age. American, married. 3453, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


Agent or Superintendent, cotton or woolen mill. 
63 years of age, American. Worked on men’s 
wear, overcoatings, dress goods, plain cotton goods 
and fancy shirtings, most all kinds of woolen and 
= machinery. 3457, Textile World Record, 

oston. 


Superintendent of Woolen Mill. 35 years of age, 
with experience on face goods, fancy cassimeres, 
dress goods, worsteds, etc. Would consider a first- 
class designer’s position. Prefers position in the 
East. 3429, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Superintendent, Manager, or agent, worsted spin- 
ning mill. American, 33 years of age, with expe- 
rience on all kinds of worsted yarns and on wor- 
sted machinery, Bradford or English system. Has 
had experience in all departments of this work. 
Is seeking a position in the East. Best of refer- 
ences. Would consider position where there is 
chance for advancement. 3425, Textile World 
Record, Boston. - 

Superintendent and Designer wants position as 
manager. Experienced designer and practical man 
for the tie-up of looms for weaving ribbons, silk, 


woolen mill. 


upholstery and cotton goods, plain and jacquard 


cloths. 20 years’ experience as manager and un- 
derstands a mill in all its branches. Knows the 
coloring for stripes and figured upholstery, cotton, 
silk and ribbon novelties a special. 3423, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston. 


Superintendent of Woolen Mill. American, 40 
years of age, accustomed to woolens, worsteds, 
cottons and shoddy. Worked on all kinds of ma- 
chinery. Would accept position as Superintendent 
and Designer and would like to go South. 34065, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 


Superintendent of Woolen Mill. American, 35 
years of age, with experience on cotton worsteds, 
piece dyes, unions, thibets, all wool goods and sat- 
inets. Understands nearly all machinery used in 
this work. Is dyer and finisher on above goods 
and would accept such a position. Wants position 
in the East. 3403, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Assistant Superintendent. American, 28 years of 
age, with experience as manager, understands buy- 
ing and selling, and overseeing any part of carpet 
yarn mill, wants a position in the South. Al1 refer- 
ences. 3372, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Superintendent and Designer or Agent. Amer- 
ican, 41 years of age, has worked in nearly every 
department of a woolen mill and thoroughly un- 
derstands his business. On all classes of wool and 
worsteds, dress goods, broadcloths, overcoatings 
rain cloths, meltons, army goods, etc., and on all 
the best makes of machinery. Wants position in 
the States. 3416, Textile World Record. Boston. 


Superintendent of Woolen Mill. American, 36 
years of age, with experience as superintendent 
and manager 10 years. Accustomed to unions, sat- 
inets, beavers, cloakings, dress goods, etc., and the 
machinery used in this work. Al references. 3410, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 

Agent, Superintendent or Designeer in 4 wool n 
mill Could accept a position in four weeks’ no- 
tice. Familiar with all kinds of woolen goods, 
including cheviots, cassimeres, flannels, blankets 
and mackinaws. 28 years of age; American; first- 
class references from mills where he has been em- 
ployed. 3280. Textile World Record. 

Superintendent of small woolen mill. 
goods, thibets, Venetians, meltons, etc. 
tile World Record. 


Piece dyed 
3114, Tex- 


COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. | 


Cotton Superintendent, worked on all kinds of 
sheetings, sateens; all kinds of fancies, lenos and 
lappets, Jacquard, cotton and silk mixed Age 35; 
first-class references. 1934, Textile World Record. 

Cotton Superintendent of a yarn mill. Familiar 
with all kinds of yarns, from 20s to 120s Used to 
all kinds of American and English machinery. Age 
39, married; first-class references. 1364, Textile 
World Record. 

Cotton Superintendent, or superintendent and de- 
signer. Worked on all kinds of cotton, from 20s 
to 150s. Also large experience on lenos and other 
fancy goods Some knowledge of Jacquards All 
kinds of cotton machinery. Age 39, married. 2080, 
Textile World Record. 

Cotton Superintendent. Yarn or weaving 
Worked on all kinds of yarn from 10s to 
Also all kinds of plain cotton goods. 
ried. 1027, Textile World Record. 


Cotton Superintendent. Worked on dress goods, 
shirtings, skirtings, ginghams, cotton flannels and 
blankets. Familiar with all kinds of cotton ma- 
chinery. Age 37, married; first-class references 
1432, Textile World Record. 4 

Superintendent of cotton mill, spinning or weav- 
ing, assistant superintendent or designer or over- 
seer of weaving, plain or fancy goods. Age 28; 
English: married; first-class references. 3243, Tex- 
tile World Reeord. , 

Assistant Superintendent in an up-to-date cotton 
mill. Age 26 years. Textile school education. Sin- 
gle, hard worker and of gvod habits. Would invest 
in a paying proposition. 3239, Textile World Rec- 
ord. 

Superintendent of cotton weaving and spinning 
mill. English. Quills, damasks, brocades, ribbons, 
etc. 3175, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent Small Yarn Mill. American, 25 
years of age; worked on carded yarns, 8s to 60s, 
American cotton, white goods only. Also on all 
makes American machinery. Would accept position 
as carder, weaver or designer, where there was a 
chance for advancement. 3392, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston. 

Superintendent or assistant of silk or cotton 
mill. Worked on plain and fancy ribbons and all 
classes of goods in broad silks, dress silks and tie 
silks, also Jacauard work. References. 3185, Tex- 
tile World Record. 

Superintendent of bleaching. Worked on all kinds 
of lawns, lenos and colored lenos, towels, colored 
and white, ducks, drills, sateens, tickings. Age 
55; English; married. First-class references. 3245, 
Textile World Record. 

Superintendent of bleaching and finishing cotton 
goods. Worked on all kinds of cheese cloth, butter- 
cloth, sheetings, quilts, cambrics, long cloth, ducks 
and drills. Age 31; English; married. 3218, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent of cotton bleachery is open to a 
position. Excellent experience. American; married; 
age 37. Familiar with cambrics, sheetings, shirt- 
ings, lawns, sateens, drilling and fancy weaves 
3153, Textile World Record. : ; 

Cotton Superintendent or Overseer of Carding in 
a large mill. Position wanted by a man 44 years 
of age, married, American. Worked on all kind of 
goods made in a fine goods mill. First class ref- 
erences. 3489, Textile World Record, Boston 

Cotton Superintendent or Overseer Carding ind 
Spinning in large mill. Position wanted by a man 
who has had a wide experience on cotton goods, 
denims, dress goods, lawns, muslins 
plain and ‘fancy shirtings and flannelettes and 
napped goods. Made yarns from 6s to 100s. Refer- 
ences from leading mills. 42 years, married, 
American 3487, Textile World Record, Boston 

Superintendency of cotton mill wanted by a thor- 
oughly practical cotton manufacturer of over 30 
vears’ experience. Age 38; married Temperate. 
Good manager Fully competent to obtain full pro- 
duction at minimum cost and maintain best selling 
qualities Highest references given. 1236, Textile 
World Record. s 

Cotton Mill Superintendent. Overseer of 
ing on mule spindles. Worked on fancy lenos 
quards, fancy lappets, plain, fine and coarse 
goods. Age 36; French-American. 3232, 
World Record. 


mill. 
170s. 
Age 37; mar- 


sheetings, 


weav- 
jac- 
cotton 


Textile 





TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


COTTON CARDERS. 


Overseer Cotton Carding or Spinning desires 
position. Age 47; American; married. Is familiar 
with all the modern makes of English and Ameri- 
can machinery, revolving top flat cards, single and 
double carding. 2073, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Cotton Carding or superintendent of 
a small mill. Worked on coarse and fine yarns 
from 10s to 170s, carded and combed. Will not go 
West, South or to Canada. Age 37; American. 
First-class references. 1027, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Cotton Carding. Worked on all kinds 
of yarn. At present employed in a large mill, but 
will change for a better position. Familiar with 
all kinds of machinery Will not go South. 36 
years of age; French. 1991, Textile World Record. 


Second Hand in card room. American; 30 years 
of age, with a number of years’ experience in cot- 
ton card room work. Has worked in large mills 
in Fall River and New Bedford, and on prints, fine 
and coarse yarns, and English and American ma- 
chinery. Prefers a position in the East. 3341, 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding and Frame _ Spinning. 
Worked on all kinds of stock, both high and low. 
30 years of age; first-class recommendations. 1759, 
Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Cotton Carding or assistant superin- 
tendent. Worked on all kinds of cotton, including 
cotton waste, Sea Island and down to sweepings. 
Familiar with all kinds of carding machinery; first- 
class recommendations; 29 years of age; married. 
$323, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding. American; 26 years of age; 
worked in all positions in card room up to over- 
seer. Understands nearly all makes of English and 
American machinery and has worked on white 
goods, both fine and coarse. 3346, Textile World 
Record. 

Second Hand in cotton card room. American; 30 
years of age, with a number of years’ experience in 
card room. Has worked in large mills in Fall River 
and New Bedford and worked on prints, fine and 
coarse yarns, English and American machinery. 
Prefers a position in the East. Good references. 
3341, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Cotton Carding. 40 years of age; 
married; worked on yarns, sheetings, ginghams, in 
some of the best mills in this country and good 
references from mills where employed. 3450, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Overseer of Cotton Carding. Worked on plain 
and fancy, coarse and fine white goods. Wants 
only Rhode Island or Connecticut. 47 years of age; 
married First-class references. 1884, Textile 
World Record. 

Overseer of Second Hand Carding. 
age; unmarried, 
and overseer. 


29 years of 
with experience as second hand 
Been overseer for last three years. 
Worked on white and colored cotton goods from 


4s to 70s, and understands nearly all machinery 
used in making these goods. 3217, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Cotton Carding. American; 34 years 

of age; worked on all classes of cotton goods and 
all machinery used in this work. Would accept a 
good second hand position. . Prefers position in the 
East. 3393, Textile World Record. 
Superintendent or overseer of carding in a large 
mill Worked on sheetings, ginghams. Will not 
go West. Familiar with all kinds of cotton ma- 
chinery. 41 years of age; American; first-class 
references 2021, Textile World Record. 

Card Grinder, 38 years of age; English; with ex- 
perience in good mills. Worked on print cloth and 
on all makes of English cards. Will go anywhere 
for good position. Good references. 3426, Textile 
World Record. 

Cotton Superintendent or overseer of carding. 
Worked on all white goods yarns from 12s to 150s. 
Familiar with the Lowell, Saco & Pettee revolving 
flat cards. Age 37; married; first-class references. 
1898, Textile World Record 

Carder in Cotton Mill. Coarse or fine, white or 
colored, hosiery, Egyptian, ete. Age 35; Canadian; 
married. 3029, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Carding. Has held all positions in 
picker and card rooms. White and colored goods, 
5s to 40s 3070, Textile World Record. 
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COTTON SPINNERS. 

Overseer of Spinning, Spooling, Warping. Posi- 
tion is wanted by a man 35 years of age, married, 
American. Has made yarns from 8s to 80s on all 
makes of spinning machinery. Worked on all 


makes of spooling, warping, twisting machines. 
3468, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Mule and Ring Spinning. Position 
wanted by a man, English, 35 years of age and 
married. Worked on hosiery, coarse and medium 
and fine yarns, more accustomed to medium yarns. 
Is graduate of a textile school and familiar with 
Parr & Platt mules, Mason mules and Whitin and 


Lowell frames. 3483, ‘Textile World Record, 
Boston. 


Overseer of Spinning. Position wanted by an 
American, 36 years of age and married. Worked 
on wool, cotton and shoddy mixes. Familiar with 
Davis & Furber mules. Good references. 3484, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 





Overseer of Cotton Spinning or superintendent of 
a small mill. Would accept any reasonable offer. 
Worked on all grades of cotton goods and cotton 
yarns from 20s to 100s. Familiar with all kinds 
of cotton machinery. 44 years of age; American; 
married. 1882, Textile World Record. 


Overseer Spinning, spooling and warping. Amer- 
ican, 34 years of age, with experience on sheet- 
ings, shirtings, sateens, twills, awnings, ducks, 
denims, etc., and all machinery used in this work. 
Capable of taking a superintendent’s position, but 
would accept good overseer’s position. 3374, Tex- 
tile World Record. 

Overseer of Cotton Spinning, 25 years of age, 
with experience on heavy and medium white and 
colored goods, 5s to 60s. Denims, chambrays, awn- 
ings, napped goods, fine shirtings, etc. Worked on 
all American ring spinning frames, Draper spool- 
ers and warpers, also twisters and on ball or chain 
and beam. 3420, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Cotton Spinning. Englishman with 
experience on mule and frame spinning; worked 
on 3 1/2 to 200s filling, and on all kinds of novelty 
yarns, white or colored; accustomed to all machin- 
ery used in this work; wants a position in the 
States. 3437, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Spinning. Age 34; married; good 
experience. 20s to 90s. Egyptian and American 
cotton. 3125, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Ring Spinning, spooling, long chain 
beaming, slashing and drawing-in. All kinds of 
fancies, sheetings, etc. $3.00 per day up. 3202, 
Textile World Record. . 


Overseer of Ring Spinning, spooling and warp- 
ing. Worked on all classes of goods, hosiery 
yarns, long and short staples from 8s up. Familiar 
with Sayles & Jenks, Mason, Lowell, Whiting and 
Saco & Pettee machinery. First-class references. 


28 years of age; married. 3308, Textile World 
Record. 


Overseer Ring Spinning, spooling and warping 
wishes a position. A married man, with good ex- 
perience. Worked on sheetings, shirtings, jeans, 
grain bags. 3152, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of web drawing, slashing, spooling and 
warping on white cotton goods. 36 years of age; 
Irish; married. 3201, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of plain and fancy dressing, spooling, 
warping, slashing, drawing-in, beaming and slub- 


bing; 41 years of age; married. 3115, Textile 
Record. 


Overseer or Second Hand of long chain beaming, 
quilling, dressing, warping and spooling. Familiar 
with all kinds of fancy colored cotton goods. Age 
46 years; Scotch; married; good references. 3156, 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer in winding, spooling and thread dress- 
ing. Age 34; Scotch; married. Also had some ex- 
perience in beaming. Shoe and corset lacing, plain 
and fancy braids and tapes, fine ginghams and 
dress goods. 3192, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Napping. All kinds of cotton goods, 
flannels and blankets. Familiar with all kinds of 
napping machines, double-action napper and felter. 
Can adjust and set up new machinery. First- 
class references. French-American, 32 years of age, 
married 3261, Textile World Record. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 
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COTTON WEAVERS, 


Foreman of Weaving. Worked on ribbons of all 
descriptions, silk and cotton labels, tapes and lenos. 
Will not go to Can:da or Maine Age 34, Ameri- 
can. First-class reierences. 3183, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Weaving, superintendent of weaving 
or designing. Worked on all kinds of cotton dress 
goods, also suitings. Familiar with all kinds of 
American and English looms and machinery. Age 
41; English; widower. First-class references. 205%, 
Textile World Record. “i 

Overseer of Cotton Weaving. Worked on all 
classes of fancy goods, such as lenos, handker- 
chiefs, and almost everything in the line of cotton. 
Can do his own designing. Age 35, married. First- 
class references. 1642, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of plain cotton weaving or second hand. 
A young American; married. Worked on prints, 
sheetings, shirtings, cambrics, lawns, twills and 
sateens. Familiar with Whitin, Mason, Colvin and 
Draper looms. 3143, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving. Englishman; 33 years of 
age; married; worked on fine lawns, sheetings, 
sateens and fancies, coarse drills, twills, bicycle 
cloth, automobile cloth for tires. Familiar with 
Whitin, Crompton, Knowles, Mason, Kilburn & Lin- 
coln and Lowell machines. 3073, Textile World 
Record. 


Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a man 
28 years of age and married. Worked on fancy 
shirtings, lenos, silk dress goods, lappets and plain 
goods. Familiar with Jacquard machines, Mason, 
Crompton & Knowles and Stafford dobbies, looms. 
3474, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Weaving or Cloth Room. Worked 
on heavy ducks, denims, suitings, checks, lenos, 
fancy lenos and lappets, from 2s to 200s yarn card- 
ed and combed. Familiar with Lowell, Whiting, 
Crompton & Knowles, Mason and Draper looms. 
First-class recommendations, 34 years of age, mar- 
ried, American. 3309, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Silk Weaving. Worked on all kinds 
of plain silk goods. Familiar with Crompton & 
Knowles, Stafford & Thayer looms. Good refer- 
ences. 3303, Textile World Record. 


Overseer Cotton Weaving. Position wanted by a 
man who has had experience on plain goods, twills, 
sateens on all counts from 18s up. 34 years of 
age; married. Could take a position at short no- 
tice. Worked on Mason, Colvin, Whitin, Lowell 
and Northrop looms. 3455, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Cotton Weaving. American, 27 years 
of age, with experience on prints, cambrics, sat- 
eens, drills, corded goods, etc. Worked on Draper, 
Whitin, Lowell, Mason and Cohen looms. Prefers 
the East. 3430, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Cotton Weaving. American, 45 years 
of age, with 26 years’ experience on plain sheet- 
ings, sateens and twills as fixer, second hand and 
overseer. Able and temperate. Wants position in 
the East. 3439, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving. Good experience and ref- 
erence. Worked on lawns, sheetings, sateens, 
dimities, fancies, etc. 3188, Textile World Record. 


Overseer Cotton Weaving. Plain and a variety 
of fancies, lenos, etc. Good experience. A young 
man; English; married. 3147, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Weaving. Worked on sheetings, 
twills, sateens and fancies. Wants not less than 
$18 per week. 3157, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving. Worked on all kinds of 
cotton goods, plain and fancy, including Turkish 
and cotton towels, also fancy worsted dress goods. 
Age 39; English; married 3236, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Weaving or loom fixing. Worked on 
cotton, woolen, silk. Used to Crompton & Knowles 
looms, both box and plan, Lewiston looms, Mason, 
Colvin, Whiting, Patterson, etc. Age 43; Scotch; 
married. 3216, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Wenving or designer. Lawns, sheet- 
ings, twills, sateens, quilts, bedford cords, lappets. 
A young man; unmarried. Good experience and 
first-class recommendation. 3068, Textile World 
Record 


WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


Overseer of Weaving. Worked on all kinds of 
worsted and woolen goods Familiar with Cromp- 
ton & Thayer, Knowles & Crompton looms. Would 
prefer Massachusetts, Rhode lsland or Connecticut. 
Age 44, married, German. 1688, Textile World 


Record 


Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by an 
American, 39 vears of age, single. Worked on wor- 
sted, plain and fancy cassimeres, dress goods and 
overcoatings. Is familiar with Crompton & 
Knowles and Crompton & Thayer looms. 3473, 
Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a 
man, American, 45 years of age and married. Has 
worked on dress goods, cloakings, flannels, meltons 
and unions. Is familiar with Crompton & Knowles 
and Stafford looms. Good references. 3494, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Weaving or designer. Familiar with 
all kinds of dress goods, lenos, lappets or any kind 
of fancy Jacquard weaving. Understands all kinds 
of English and American machinery. Age 46; Eng- 


lish; first-class references. 3267, Textile World 
tecord. 


_ Overseer of Weaving. Worked on worsteds, cas- 
simeres, dress goods, and all kinds of woolen goods. 
Crompton & Knowles iooms. First-class refer- 


ences; American; 45 years of age. 3262, Textile 
World Record. 


Boss Weaver in a woolen mill. Worked for the 
past twenty years in one of the best woolen mills 
in Massachusetts and eight years in the same mill 
for a former company. 57 years of age; married; 
English; first-class references. 3270, Textile 
World Record. 

Overseer of Weaving, or would consider a good 
loom fixing job in a woolen mill. Age 47; Protest- 
ant: good references. 3247, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving. 40 years of age, with 20 
years’ experience fixing and weaving in New Eng- 
Jjand. Understands plain and fancy woolens and 
worsteds. Crompton and Knowles looms. Good 
references. 3369, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Weaving. 36 years of age, with 18 
years’ experience in a large mill in Massachusetts. 
Accustomed to woolens and worsteds, high and low 
grade, and to all machinery used in weave room. 
Prefers position in or about New England. 3373, 
Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Weaving, or weaver and designer. 
American, 40 years of age, with experience on all 
grades men’s wear and all makes of woolen looms, 
pickers, spoolers, twisters, etc., wants a position 
in the East. 3379, Textile World Record. 

Boss Weaver in a Woolen Mill, or a fixing job 
with chance of advancement. Worked on worsted 
dress goods. cassimeres and cotton warp goods, 


beavers, etc First-class recommendations; 32 
years of age; American. 3329, Textile World 
Record. 

Boss Weaver in a Woolen Mill or superintendent 
of small mill. Worked on ladies’ dress goods, 


men’s wear, flannels, blankets, Indian robes, both 
jacquard and chain loom work 38 years of age; 
married; first-class references. 3324, Textile World 
Record. 

Boss Weaver in Woolen Mill, or would accept a 
good loom fixing position. Worked on satinets, 
cotton and woolen warp goods, sheetings, shirtings 
and ducks. Also worked on cotton and woolen jute 
bagging. 45 years of age. 1806, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Woolen Weaving or boss dressing. 
Worked on all kinds of woolen and worsted dress 
goods A good manager of help. Could handle 
both dressing and weaving in medium sized mill. 
First-class references; 42 years of age. 3293, Tex- 
tile World Record. 

Overseer of Woolen Weaving. American, 40 
years of age, married, with experience on worsteds, 
eassimeres, kerseys dress goods, satinets, ete., 
wants a position in the East Hag worked on all 


machinery used in this work. 3412, Textile World 
Record. 

Young Man, American, wants position as boss 
weaver or assistant superintendent. Has worked 


on fancy worsteds, cassimeres and cheviots Can 
ilso desigr 1712, Textile World Record 
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WOOLEN CARDERS. 


Overseer of Carding in woolen mill. Worked on 
all classes of woolen goods, all wool, all cotton, 
cotton, woolen and shoddy mixes. Familiar with 
Davis & Furber, Furbush, Goddard and all Ameri- 
can makes of machinery. 44 years of age, married 
and American. 1953, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen or worsted carding. Would 
accept a position as superintendent of a felt mili. 
Understand the business in every detail. Worked 
on all kinds of stock and all makes of cards. First 
class reference. Will go any place for a good posi- 
tion. 45 years of age, American, married. 3470, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Carding in woolen mill. Position 
wanted by a man 46 years of age, married, English. 
Worked on all kind of woolen goods, cotton and 
shoddy mixes on English and American carding 
machinery. Good reference from mills where em- 
ployed. 3469, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Carding and Spinning in woolen mill. 
Position wanted by a man 40 years of age, married. 
Worked on cassimeres, tweeds, ladies’ dress goods, 
blankets, mackinaws, flannels and carriage cloths, 
D. & F. cards and mules and Johnson and Bassett 
mules. Would prefer a position in the west or 
middle west. 3464, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding. wanted 
by a man 38 years of age, married, German. 
Worked on all wool, cotton and shoddy mix goods 


on all kind of woolen cards. 2467 Textile World 
Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding or second hand in 
large mill. Worked on all wool shoddy and cotton 
mix, silk noil goods. 43 years of age; married; 
good references. One worker in family for finish- 
ing room. 3444, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding in small mill or second hand 
in a good mill by a young man 25 years of age; 
married; American. Worked on all kind of woolen 
goods. D. & F., Cleveland, Lombard cards. Will 


go any place for a good position. 3452, Textile 
World Record. 


Overseer of Carding and Spinning. Position in 
a knitting mill wanted by a man who has a wide 
experience as overseer. 40 years of age; married. 
Worked on D. & F., Lombard, Furbush cards and 


mules, also on Garnett machinery. 3454, Textile 
World Record. 


Overseer of Carding in woolen mill. Position 
wanted by a man who has had experience on all 
wool, cotton and shoddy mixed goods. Worked on 
Platt Bros., D. & F. and James Smith carding ma- 
chinery. American. 3459, Textile World Record. 


Overseer Woolen Carding. Position by a man 33 
years of age; married. Worked on kerseys. mel- 
tons, cheviots, blankets, robes, underwear and hos- 
fiery, felts and sale yarns. Worked on D. & F., 
Lombard, Cleveland, Furbush, Platt Bros., Thorn- 
ton Bros., John Haigh, Barker, D. & F. and English 
condensers. 3462, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man. 
American, 26 years of age, not married. Has had 
plenty of experience and is familiar with Davis & 
Furber, Bridesbure, Cleveland, Smith and all kinds 
of feeders and condensers 3493, Textile World 
Record, Boston 

Overseer of Carding. 32 years of age. with 16 
years’ experience in one mill. making all classes 
of men’s wear. Had two years’ experience as over- 
seer. Accustomed to D. & F., Cleveland and Fur- 
bush cards. 3381, Textile World Record, Boston 


Position 


Boss Carder in Woolen Mill, or would take 


a 


good second hand position Worked on Davis & 


Furber and Lombard cards First-class recom- 
mendations; 49 years of age English 3297, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass 

Secondhand in wool card room Age 23 
can Wool and cotton mixes 
Textile World Record 

Secondband of scouring and 
a large mill, or overseer in a small mill Age 24; 
American single First-class references 3246, 
Textile World Record 

Boss Carder or Superintendent of 
Familiar with all kinds of stock 
the lowest grades All 
machinery 30 years 


07. Textil 


; Ameri- 
References 3198, 


carding worsted in 


a shoddy mill. 
from highest to 
makes of woolen carding 
P age married: 


World Record, Boston, Mass 


of 


American 


| 


| 





WOOLEN SPINNERS. 

Overseer or drawing and spinning Position 
wanted by a man, English, 37 years of age, mar- 
ried. Worked on superfine and fine merinos, demi 
lustres, mohair, etc. Familiar with Prince, Smith, 
Hall & Stells, J. B. Farrars and Lowell Machine 
Shop machinery. Good references. 3478, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 

Overseer Drawing, Spinning or Twisting. Amer- 
ican, 35 years of age, with a number of years’ ex- 
perience, wants position. Worked on nearly all 
grades of yarns from fine to coarse, and on nearly 
all machinery used in this work. 3345, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 

Boss Woolen Spinner. 
secondhand job. Used to 
Johnson & Bassett machines. 
of goods. First-class 
World Record. 


Would take a good 
Davis & Furber and 
Worked on all kinds 
references. 3215, Textile 


Woolen Boss Spinner, or would accept a good 
secondhand position. Familiar with all kinds of 
American spinning machinery; Davis & Furber, 
Johnson & Bassett, English mules, Curtis and 
Platt. First-class references; age 48; English. 
Could take a position at once. 589, Textile World 
Record. 


Boss Spinner in a woolen mill. 32 years of age; 
American; familiar with Davis & Furber, Johnson 
& Bassett and English mules and twisters. First- 
class references. 3275, Textile World Record. 


Boss Spinner or Twister in woolen mill. Famil- 
iar with all kinds of woolen, shoddy and mixed 
goods. Davis & Furber, Johnson & Bassett and 
English mules. First-class references; 32 years of 
age; American. 3281, Textile World Record. 


Boss Spinner in woolen mill. Worked on all 
kinds of woolen, cotton and shoddy mixed goods. 
Familiar with Johnson & Bassett. Would prefer 
Furbush mules. First-class recommendations; age 
29; American. 3287, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Spinning. American, with experi- 
ence on nearly all classes of woolen and worsted 
goods, and on all machinery used in his work, 
wants position in the East. Best of references 
furnished. Wants first-class position. 3384, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Spinning, or would accept a 
good second hand position. American; 25 years of 
age; accustomed to wool and cotton mixes, wool 
and shoddy, wool pure cotton goods. Worked on 
the different kinds of machinery used in this work. 
2410, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Spinning. 33 years of age; 
married, with 6 years’ experience as overseer; 
worked on all kinds of yarns from 3/4 run to 10 
run, and on nearly all the machinery used in spin- 
ning room. Prefers a position in New England. 
3413. Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Woolen Spinning. 30 years of age, 
with experience on all wool, all shoddy, wool and 
shoddy mixes, ete. Worked on D. & F., J. & B. 
mules and some other makes. Prefers the East. 
Would consider second hand position in a large 
mill. 3431, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Wool Spinning. 
with 15 years’ experience as overseer on flannels, 
cassimeres, cheviots, kerseys and cotton mixes. 
Also on all machinery used in his work. Wants 
position in the East. 3434, Textile World Record. 


Boss Carder and Spinner in a Woolen Mill. Fa- 
miliar with all grades of woolen and mixed goods. 
Familiar with all makes of American carding and 
spinning machinery. Will not go West or South; 
40 years of age; first-class recommendations; 


American. 3294, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


39 years of age, 


Overseer Woolen Carding or Carder and Spinner. 
Englishman with experience on all grades of stock; 
understands Cleveland, Lombard’s, D. & F., Fur- 
bush & Sons machines. Prefers a position in the 
East. 3404, Textile World Record, Boston. 

Carder and Spinner. seen overseer 32 years, 
making every variety of cassimere, flannels, over- 
coatings, cloakings, dress goods, etc. Married; 
American. 3132, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Carding Department. Age 38; Eng- 
lish; married. Plain and fancy goods: both combed 
and carded, Cotton Sea Island, Peruvian, Egyptian, 


Peeler, etc. Good references. 3196, Textile World) 
Record. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


FINISHERS. 


Overseer of Finishing, or would take a good sec- 
ond-hand position. Worked on all classes and 
grades of woolen goods, shoddy, mixes, blankets, 
kerseys and silk noils. Used to all kinds of finish- 
ing machinery. Age 32; married; first-class refer- 
ences. 1437, Textile World Record. 

Woolen Boss Finisher. Wet or dry. 
meltons, kerseys, friezes, cheviots, fancy cassi- 
meres, thibets, men’s and ladies’ wear, fancy and 
cotton worsteds, broadcloths, flannels, blankets and 
rain cloth. First-class references. Age 35; Eng- 
lish. 3113, Textile World Record. 

Boss Finisher. Worked on broadcloth, cheviots, 
kerseys, coverts, thibets, meltons, piece dyes and 
dress goods Familiar with all kinds of finishing 
machinery; prefers a position in Massachusetts. 
Age 28 American; first-class references. 3046, 
Textile World Record 

Second Hand in woolen finishing room or shear 
tender position wanted by a young man 24 years 
of age, single, French American. Worked on 
broad cloths, dress goods, flannels, carriage cloths 
and suitings Worked on all kind of shears and 
nappers 3486, Textile World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Finishing. Worked on kerseys, fri- 
gos, cheviots, thibets, cattes, worsted union cassi- 
meres, ladies’ dress goods of both high and low 
stock Familiar with all kinds of finishing ma- 
chinery. 29 years of age, married and American. 
Good references 3315, Textile World Record 

Overseer of Finishing. Position wanted by an 
American, 40 years of age and married. Worked 
on all kinds of woolen and worsted goods and sat- 
inets Familiar with all kinds of finishing ma- 
chinery. 8475, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Finishing. Position wanted by an 
American, 29 years of age. not married. Worked 
on all kinds of dress goods, face finish worsteds 
cheviots and piece dyeing. Familiar with Parks 
& Woolson, Hunter and all kinds of American ma- 
chinery Has good references 3476, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 

Foreman of Finishing or Calenders Position 
wanted by a man, English, 35 years of age and 
married. Has worked on pocketings, silesias, sat- 
teens, linings, etc. Calender and Schreiner finishes 
a specialty. Understands all kinds of calenders 
Buttes stretchers, stenters, dampers, mangles, et 
Good references. 3490, Textile World Record 
Boston. 


Worked on 


ENITTERS. 


Position Wanted. 
ing hosiery. All 
children’s hosiery 
furnish references 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Position Wanted. Superintendent or 
knitter in hosiery mill Age 30 American. Am 
familiar with the manufacturing and finishing of 
all classes and grades of hosiery and thoroughly 
practical on all the leading knitters, ribbers and 
loopers. Can furnish references. Address Knitter, 
care Textile World Record, Boston 

Position Wanted. Foreman of finishing room in 
hosiery mill Am thoroughly practical. Married, 
Age 32 American Can furnish references Ad- 
dress Foreman. care Textile World Record. Boston. 

Position Wanted. Manager in underwear mill 
Worked on both veights men’s, women’s and 
children’s wear Understand all makes of knitting 
and sewing machines Address Knitting Manager 
eare Textile World tecord, Boston 

Superintendent or Assistant. 25 years of age, 
with experience on knitting and sewing machines 
and executive ability to handle help, wishes posi- 
tion in an underwear or hosiery mill. Speaks Eng- 
lish and German: Al references as to abilitv and 
character. Anywhere in U. S. except the South. 
Will start with reasonable wages and chance for 
advancement 3314. Textile Wor!d Record 

Superintendent or Boss Knitter. 
by a man 34 yesrs of age. American Worked on 
most all kind of hosiery and on a!l kind of ma- 
chines but National and Mayo Good reference 

163. Textile World Record, Bosto 


Overseer boarding and finish 
kinds of men’s, women’s and 
American Age 25 Can 
Address Finisher, care Textil 


foreman 


Position wanted 





Which do YOU prefer ? 


good position where you perform special work 
which h requires a knowledge of Textile Manufacturing, or 
a common operative positic 
the equipment and amount 
you operate, 
5 The best efforts of the best textile experts in the 
country have been used in the preparation of our instruction 
papers which guarantee success to our stud 

Students enrolling now will ree eive, free of 
cost, our five volume Cyclopedia of Textile Manu- 
facturing, which contains 2500 pages and 2000 
illustrations. This cyclopedia is the most valu- 
able Textile work ever com piled. 

Our courses have he! ped hundreds of young men to 
better work with more pay and will do the same for you, 
If you w oe ase your wages and obtain more con. 
genial work, cut out tthe attached couponand mail it today, 

It will me bring an agent to annoy you and 
may be the means of changing your whole career. 


American School of Correspondence, 
Chicago, Ill. 


n where you are a small part of 
to little more than the machine 


Coupon. Cut out and mail to-day. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send your special Textile Bulletin and advise me 
how you can qualify me for the positiot marked X. 


Woolen & Worsted Supt. 

Woolen & Worsted Designer 

Boss Woolen & Worsted 
Spinner 

Boss Woolen & Worsted 
Carder 

Boss Finisher 

Boss Weaver 

Boss Dyer 


Cotton Yarn Supt. 
Cotton Designer 
Boss Cotton Spinner 
Loss Cotton Carder 
Cloth Examiner 
U.S. Inspector 
Buyer 
Knitting Mill Supt. 
Boss Knitter 


Name_ 
Street and No, 
City State 

Tex. W. Rec .3-06 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Overseer of Dyeing. 
years of 
ences from milis where 


Position wanted by a man 41 
age Married, English, with good refer- 
employed Worked on all 
worsted piece dyes, slub- 
indigo vats. 3479, Textile 


wool, cotton and shoddy 
bing, raw stock and 
World Record 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man, 
Swedish, 35 years of age. married. Has worked on 
worsted irns, raw stock, wool and all kinds of 
cotton raw stock, piece dyeing, union dyeing and 
warp dyeing and sizing 3491, Textile World 
Record, Boston 

Bookkeeper in woolen, worsted or yarn mill. 
Position wanted by an American, 33 years of age 
married. Has the best of references. 3477, Textile 
World Record, Boston 

Overseer of Dressing. 
26 vears of age, married 
steds and woolens. Could take a position at short 
notice Worked on D. & F. dressers and spoolers, 
Lowell Machine Co. slasher First class reference, 
3480. Textile Wotld Boston 

Machinist. Position 
35 years of ag and 


Boston 


Position wanted by a man 
Worked on fancy wor- 


tecord, 


wanted by a man, English, 
ig married Has worked for 
many nglish textile machinery manufacturers 
and is a good all round man on any combs and 
spinning machinery. 3492, Textile World Record, 
Boston 

Overseer of Burling ind 
wanted bv a man 33 yeurs of age, married. Worked 
on cotton, worsteds, cashmeres and silk warp 
goods Could take a position in one week's notice. 
3488, Textile World Record, Boston 

Overseer of Bleaching and Finishing 
wanted by a Scotchman, 42 vears of 
Thoroughly experienced in bleaching and finishing 
cotton piece goods, linens, ete. 1S years’ experi- 
ence in England, Scotland and United States First 
class references from mills where employed 3485, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 


Sewing Position 


Position 
age, married. 
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TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


“PLYMOUTH” 
TRANSMISSION 


ee ___ - e 
WORKS OF PLYMOUTH CORDAGE CO,, NORTH PLYMOUTH, MASS, 


er is an element which should be carefully considered 
KY when installing the power plant. In this respect Manila rope 
is a big winner over leather belting in transmitting power. 

A breaking main belt which allows the engine to race may 
mean a bursting fly wheel with it attendant loss of property and 
perhaps, of life. 

In a rope drive any weakness becomes apparent in season to 
allow of its being repaired. This means the removal of one source 
of anxiety for the mill owner. Worth considering isn’t it ? 

Our booklet on ‘‘Rope Driving” treats the subject fully and 
carefully. Sent free on application. 


Plymouth Cordage Co., 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 


North Plymouth, Mass. 





THE COTTON MARKET 
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The short, heavy, horizontal lines indicate the size of the cotton crops in millions of bales. 
CHART SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON TO DATE, 


Cotton Market. 


the cotton market has taken 
place with but little resistance to the movement 
on the part of the bulls. The situation as far 
as supply and demand are concerned is practicallv 
unchanged. Consumption is going on at a greater 
rate than ever before, and the supply is known 
to be moderate. The decline has resulted in in- 
creased takings, particularly by Continental 
spinners. The spot business has been active on 
both sides of the Atlantic and buyers are re- 
ported to be eager to secure possessions at every 
decline, fearing that the low prices are only tem- 
porary and the prelude to another squeeze of the 
shorts. Stocks at the mills are known to be small. 
The international cotton census of a few months 
ago showed this very plainly as regards European 
mills. Added to this is the determination and abil- 
ity of Southern planters to hold their cotton for 
higher prices than those prevailing at present. 
These factors make up a situation in which one 
thing is reasonably certain, and this is that the 
planters will that the spinners can 
afford to pay. 


The decline in 


receive all 


There has been a free movement into sight, the 
figures from Sept. 1 to date for a series of years 
being reported by the Chronicle as follows: 


1900-01 joven ie c0ey ee CEE anes 
SQOT=O8 isis hs die snscvncaceves SEIS Dene 
TOOPOD weccscncscccocvscces teste DALES 
TOUS kod cvcedevecccese cue GE ReneS 
TOOGOS occ cicsccccscvesecce O0e.Gn4 bales 
1905-06 . 8,409,945 bales 


The world’s visible supply on Feb. 23 is reported 
by the same authority at 5,290,798 bales, as com- 
pared with 4,214,432 bales on same date in 1905; 
3,767,985 bales in 1904, and 3,950,562 bales in 1903. 

—_—_—— — qq ___ 


South Carolina, Laurinburg. At meeting held 
recently by directors of the Dickson Cotton Mills, 
it was decided to install 8,000 additional spindles 
in the mill. An addition will be built to accommo- 
date the new equipment. 


South Carolina, Liberty. The Calumet Manu- 
facturing Co. has installed 1,000 new spindles and 
spooling and twisting machinery in the plant. 


South Carolina, Seneca. At recent meeting of 
the stockholders of the Seneca Cotton Mills, it 
was voted to issue $100,000 worth of preferred 
stock. This will make the capital stock $400,000, 
divided as follows: $100,000 first preferred, $150,000 
second preferred and $150,000 common stock. 


WEIMAR a 


n Mercerized Tapes, 


SPOOL TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS FOR UNDERWEAR AND OTHER TRADES, 


Phone Connections. 


Works, 2046-48 Amber Street. PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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When You Desire Quality 
You Will Use 


Wyandotte Textile Soda 


With the textile trade nothing counts for more than properly scoured 
raw wool or finished cloth. Damage to either causes no end of trouble. 
Then, too, weakening the natural properties of the wool fiber correspond- 
ingly lessens both the quality and the price of the finished product. 

The amount of damage done the raw wool, the uneven scouring or 
streaks in the finished cloth by the use of soda ash (pure alkali), sal soda 


or caustic for scouring purposes causes enormous losses. When you 


realize its extent you will take immediate action, order a change and 
marvel why you ever permitted the use of such severe chemicals. 
When quality is considered 


Wyandotte Textile Soda 


will interest you. We find Mill Men are fast realizing these conditions. 
They are availing themselves of the assistance which this new soda can 


None Genuine except witha givethem. The factthat their orders are regularly 
card bearing this Trade Mark a 


evemiiiiah received and the secrecy they maintain when 
“Woandotte’ asked what they use for scouring purposes tell 
ET wee more of the real value of this new soda than could 
be given on pages of reading matter. We have 
mnch valuable information to give you about 
Wyandotte Textile Soda and it will pay you to 

write us. 


Order from any regular mill supply house. 


ar | The J]. B. Ford Co., 


Che J. B. Ford Companp, | SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


a eeeaueeeen Wyandotte, Mich. 


THIS SODA WAS AWARDED THE HIGHEST PRIZE — GOLD MEDAL — 


AT BOTH THE ST. LOUIS AND PORTLAND EXPOSITIONS. 





THE WOOL MARKET 


CHART SHOWING RANGES IN THE PRICE OF WOOL TO DATE. 


Wool Market. 


Dullness has marked the wool market, although 
some large purchases by the leading mills have 
brought the volume of business to a fairly satis- 
factory figure. It is reported that these sales were 
made at slight concessions, but mills in search of 
wool to supply current needs have been compelled 
to pay full quotations. There is nothing in the 
statistical situation to warrant much lower prices. 
Mills have had a good business and the domestic 
clip is known to be far below the requirements; 
in fact, the rate at which wool is being consumed 
promises before the advent of the new clip to bring 
the stocks below any level that has prevailed for 
years. Under these conditions holders of wool are 
not willing to part with their property except at 
the best quotations, 

There has been quite a business done in South 
American wools, and it is reported that the condi- 
tion of this class of stock is much better than in 
previous years. There has been a let-up in the 


Ramie Tops, Ramie Noils, 
Silk Tops, Silk Noils. 


FRANK A. TIERNEY, 
TOPS, NOILS, ROVINGS, YARNS. 


contracting of wool on the sheep’s back, being due 
doubtless to the high prices prevailing for wool. 
Future contracts of this kind involve considerable 
risk, and under normal conditions prices rule lower 
than the current quotations on the seaboard. Dur- 
ing recent years, however, the competition for the 
domestic clip has been so keen that buyers have 
lost sight of their object in buying for future de- 
livery, and in some cases have paid prices above 
what similar grades were sold for in the East. 

Spot sales of territory wool have been small, 
owing to the limited supply; several fair-sized lots 
have been sold at 69 cents. Pulled wools have 
been dull, the finer grades being in better demand 
and the lower grades neglected. Probably in no 
line of wools is the statistical position stronger 
than that of territory. They supply a need that can- 
not be filled with imported wool, owing to the 
high tariff. The small domestic supply, therefore, 
makes it imperative for manufacturers to have all 
that is Under these conditions they 
must pay all the selling price of the goods will 
warrant. 


available. 


Ramie Yarns, 
Silk Yarns. 
Silk Noil Yarns, 


GARNETTED sTOCKS. 
Wool Exchange Building, 260 West Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


WOOL, SILK, 


MOHAIR, 


CAMEL HAIR, RAMIE. 


PREPARED TUSSAH SILK FOR WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS, READY FOR IMMEDIATE USE ON REGULAR WOOLEN MACHINERY, 
SPECIAL TEXTILE FIBRES AND NOVELTIES. 


Wool and Woolen Goods Made NONSHRINHABLE 


by the use of ‘* Nevershrink Process.” 
Write for Booklet. 
CHARLES H. HEYER, 


May be applied at any stage of manufacturing. 


1501 Real Estate Trust Bldg. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BOOMER & BOSCHERT 


BALING PRooED to 


ARE THE STANDARD 


Hydraulic or Knuckle Joint eed 
Any Size .. Any Power 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 


, . 338 West Water S., SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
KN LE JOINT. . 2 
SUCKELE JOINT Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. 


DEHAVEN BALE TIE. 


HYDRAULIC. 


The only method of baling 

cotton that insures the goods 

arriving at destination in 
good condition. 


Use De Haven Bale Tie and 
save claims for damaged 
goods. 


The days of rope for baling cotton are over. All up-to-date mills are now using De Haven’s galvanized bale tie 
with Patented buckle. It makes a neater and cheaper package and saves the shipper those annoying claims for 
damaged goods so common with the old method of baling. tite us for samples and prices. 

DE HAVEN MANUFACTURING CO., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Che COHOES SLASHER. 


BELT-DRIVEN, ELECTRIC and SIZE KETTLES. REPAIRS for 
HAND-POWER ELEVATORS P.C. and M. MULES and 


For Cotton Mills, Warehouses and 


ae 
bs ; EMPIRE 
Factories, 
LOOMS. 
PULLEY 


BLOCKS. 


OVERHEAD : 
TRACKS, 


WATERWHEEL 
GOVERNORS. 


The COHOES IRON FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO-, Cohoes, N. Y. 


Your Safety Depends on the Efficiency and Strength of Your Valve. 
BETTER BE SAFE THAN SORRY. 


STEAM APPLIANCES 
mam CROS BY WHICH ARE RELIABLE 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Single Bell Chime Whistles 

Steam Engine Indicators Feed Water Regulators 

Recording Gages Lubricators 

Blow Off Valves Pressure and Vacuum Gages 

Brandon Rubber Pump Valves Water Gages, Gage Glass, Etc. 
ENGINE—BOILER AND MILL SUPPLIES 


CROSBY STEAM GAGE AND VALVE CO. 


Water-Relief stores, BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LONDON. Office and Works, BOSTON, MASS. 
alive. 


Pop Safety Valve 





Yarn Department. 


GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE OF 


All reports from foreign countries indicate con- 
tinued strength and difficulty in getting desirable 
lots. Prices are high, both in England and on the 
Continent. Buyers that have returned from the 
last wool auctions report an extraordinary demand 
for wool. The situation at Bradford is likewise 
very favorable for the seller, in fact, it is a seller's 
market in every part of the world, and only in 
the improbable event of a general depression in 


business is a material decline to be expected. 
————— 9 


Cotton Yarn Market: 


The decline in raw cotton has failed to bring 
with it a corresponding decline in the yarn mar- 
ket. Prices for yarn have weakened and buy- 
ers have been more confidently insistent on con- 
cessions, but the spinners have resisted such pres- 
sure and have refused many offers because of a 
slight difference in price. The cause of this dis- 
crepancy between the raw cotton and yarn markets 
is due to the fact that conditions in each control 
the prices for the respective. products. It is not 
so much the yield of the cotton fields that affects 
the price of yarn as it is the yield of the cotton 
spindles. As long as the spindles are taxed to 
their full capacity and the market for woven and 
knit goods continues as good as at present, the 
spinner can to a considerable extent ignore de- 
mands for yarn at lower prices, based on the 
lower price of cotton. This he is doing, although, 
as already stated, prices have weakened in sym- 
pathy with the change in the raw material market. 
We quote as follows: 

Eastern Cops. 


BM ste wiancoit 59 Red . 1814 
Se Dax ss fi Perot ters aekicadeats Ail 


PRICE OF COTTON YARN TO DATE. 


18s WAGs 4-5, 0 OEe ele brn (Siva pga! Grate eta GI SSE are view. aie Ta 
225 ite epi olars 22 
I i Ss Siu kal oc pola dks bebidas dhe oes en ha cee ee 
36s 
40s 


On cones, %c. more up to 14s; Ic. more from 
I5p to 22s; 1%c. from 23s to 35s, and 2c. above 


that. 


I2s 

24s 

18s 

20s 

24s 

26s 

30s 

36s 

40s 

45s 

50s 

55s 
Eastern Two-Ply Warps, Carded Peeler. 

2/308 sat 

2/36s 

2/40s 

2/45s 

2/50s 

2/60s Ae eae Sg ashe eter tes Sry ene 

Egyptian Weaving Yarns. 
Single Skeins Combed. 

30s said tsa aabt baRcaiy a atabad ow tis 

36s 

40s 

45s 

50s 

55s 

60s 

70S 
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THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO., 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 





Gives the High Silk-Like Lus- 


Mercerized Cotton Yarns tre in Knit Goods and Woven 


Fabrics. 


B le, B ‘tte as ls, Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 
Novelty Yarns Mohaiy san Ge and Spirals, in Cotton 00 oxs 


Cotton Warps a es Jack Spools ana Tubes. In Fancy, Twist, Colors 


GREENE & DANIELS MFG. CO., 
COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 
Ret ont eee Pawtucket, R. I. 
WALcoTT & CAMPBELL | Bia mente co” | Tome One in, 
SPINNING COMPANY HIGH GRADE HOSIERY YARN 


White and Colors. All Numbers. 


Fancy Hosiery Yarns Sewing Twines on Cones and Tubes. 


SPECIALTIES IN WEAVING YARN. 
IN ALL COLORS Black and white. Double and twist for woolen trade. 


New York Mills, Oneida Co., New York. CANNON MILLS, “Soorsi** 


THESE MULES 


CANNOT BREAK 
THE 


BANDING 
—MADE By- 


M. J. TOOHEY & CO., oF Fatt River, miase. 


Banding made from Egyptian or White 
Cotton Yarn as Desired. 


MONUMENT MILLS, 


Manufacturers of 
White, Colored, Fanc 
and om Twist 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 48 to 60s. 


— | White and Colored 


einen ae. | ATS “singe and PI 
Dana Warp Mills ““" "=~" 


Mule Cops 
WESTBROOK, .. - MAINE 


From 308 to 50s from 








'' American & Egyptian Cotton 





YARN 


Philadelphia Market. 


The boom on cotton yarn reached its climax 
the latter part of January, and since then prices 
have been gradually weakening, in sympathy with 
the decline in cotton. 

Prices on single have felt the decline 
The decline in cotton is 
being resisted very strongly by the Southern hold- 
ers, and such holders as are able to carry their 
cotton are refusing to sell at the decline. The 
better grades of cotton are being withheld from 
the market, and on high grade staple cotton there 
has been no decline at all. 

With the weak cotton market a break in the 
price of yarn was to have been expected; the de- 
mand has continued very good. 


yarns 
more than two-ply yarn. 


During the past few weeks Egyptian yarns have 
been advancing on account of the splendid demand, 
and advance in the price of the raw stock 
today are about as follows: 


Prices 


Southern frame spun cones: 


7s and coarser 
Oe ONE OF... 
IOs 
12s 
14s 
16s 
18s 
20s 


22 
“225 


24S 
26s 
30S 
40s 
50s 
Southern high grade mule yarn:— 
Cones. 
IOs 
12s 
14s 
16s 
Se ecies cite nea 
ee ee 
24s ve. ee i 
Southern frame yarn, lower grades: 
6s and 8s 
10s 


Fastern cones (high grade quality): 
IOs 
12s 
14s 
16s 
ree ee 
20s and 22s 


Skein yarn (mostly Southern) :— 
i MEE BS CRE 6 5 oss sxe wg 603d Mrekeek Pome 
Ios to 12s . ase nictanetia pate 
Ee. Sra. erage 
22s 
14/2 
16/2 


20/2 
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PAULSON, LINKROUM & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


COTTON YARNS OF ALL _ DESCRIPTIONS 
87-39 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK. 
118 Chestnut 8t., Phila. 210 Munroe St., Chicago, ILL 
Cash Advances, Cash Sales and Prompt Returns. 
Consignments and Correspondence Solicited. 


JAMES E. MITCHELL CO., 
Zotton Yarns 


FOR ALL, PURPOSES. 


122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, @& 
Brown Building, 185 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS, 


COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS, 


CATLIN & CO.,, 


Cotton Yarns 


345 preetete, 

67 Chauncy Street, 
206 Chestnut Street, 
605 Medinah Temple, 


NEW YORK. 
BOSTON. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
CHICAGO. 


Harding, Whitman @ Co., 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants, 


COTTON AND WORSTED YARNS. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO. BALTIMORE. 


PHILA. 
ST. LOUIS, 


HA. D. Salkeld & Bro. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


With FrRzp’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


COTTON YARNS 


66-72 LEONARD STREET - - NEW YORK 


Fred Sternberg & Co. 


530 Broadway, - NEW YORK. 


“EEE COTTON YARNS. 


E. D. LORIMER & Co. 


COTTON YARNS en NUMBERS 
MERCERIZED YARNS) FORALL PURPOSES 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


MOELLER & LITTAUER, 


SILK, WORSTED, COTTON AND 
WOOLEN MOHAIR 
Polished Threads and Tinsel. Artificial or Wood Silk, 


Mercerized, Turkey-Red, Fine Gassed \ arns. 


109 GREENE ST., NEW YORK 
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SPINNING MILLS: DYE AND BLEACH WORKS: 
NEW BEDFORD, FALL RIVER, TAUNTON. FALL RIVER, TAUNTON. 


0 COTTOW y, 
gia Vp 
’ KNITTING AND We 


WEAVING YARNS 
EVERY DESCRIPTION AND FoRM 
Gray, Bleached, Dyed and Mercerized 


600,000 MULE AND FRAME SPINDLES 
———————_——————— EEE 


Cc. MINOT WELD, President. ARTHUR R. SHARP, General Manager 
HENRY C. SIBLEY, Treasurer. ° 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

ALBANY, Broadway, cor. State St. 
CHICAGO, cer. Clark and Adams St. 


\ 2 NEW YORK, 73 Worth St. 
I + I { ilk Street, Boston. PHILADELPHIA, 213 Chestnut St. 


Executive Office: 


Cc. T. Crocker, Pres. W. F. Stiles, Treas. 


ORSWELTI, MAIL. T.S5 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


Capacity, 45,000 Spindles. 


HIiGrH GRADE YARNS 


- From Egyptian and Peeler Cottons, Carded or Combed, 
in Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools, Cops, 
Cones, Tubes, Single or Twisted. 


JENCKES SPINNING CO., | GRAN’T YARN CO.,, 


Formerly E. JENCKES MFG. CO. COMBED AND CARDED COTTON. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns *" “Sites. | WARNS “sn” 
Double and Twist Yarns tor wooten Trade. FITCHBURG, 


a 





: 


woe oe me ee 


ndign ore ard Company: gerooerciney. ; 
‘Cotton Warps anaYarns. -!- Novelly Yarns. “: Machined, or in Roving. 
In Gray = all Colors. wn or x in Various Patterns, ~ Pi2 ; 


5 lwo Or more Ply,and Cable Cord. ~ Colors and Twists: » Pot Fev lo ena eal 
F-Moncas: Pp: sae H-K-WiGnt-Inras iW: CGoprury-Act aa ae D1 any Ore aly 
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30/2 
40/2 CAO MEE COS CO Oe © eB EO COC EN Ce ON © 
SN igh oan o Dacoernacanlece kia Meals Salo ae 
SIE ios ni gitive iste eleink + were wus Newhh ee eens 
I ding 4d. marr sltcieic odiveSie Rawr Baas ee oy 
8/3 slack 
9/4 slack sites % 
Warps (Southern) :— 
10s to I2s 
I4s 
16s 
20s 
26s 
14/2 
16/2 
20/2 
24/2 
30/2 
40/2 
Mixed colored yarns (mock twist, half colors) :— 
Be sin poe ba diuwdiwiew ates by ce-ve.ve ce ari 
2s to 14s ee ee 2-212 
Gr Wi SEE asso ut ee 23 
Mock Egyptian, 


nN 


OO NHN DBD bt 
wn NW WN 


I 


2014- 
2c. advance over white. 
Egyptian, 4c. to 5c. above best quality white. 


a 


Worsted Yarn. 


Spinners booked many orders last year, but at 
the present writing spinning instructions from the 
men’s wear mills are being given slowly. The 
weavers are covered for yarn enough to run their 
mills provided the season does not disappoint them 
from The 


placed for yarn is not satisfactory. 


a buying standpoint. orders 


way are 
Weavers 


ready to place orders when speculative buying is 


aré 


ou, but hedge by arranging with the spinners to 
give the size of yarn required as the season devel 
ops. The mills know that some time they will be 
obliged to take the yarn so ordered, but the spin 
ne1 must await the pleasure of the weaver to get 
his plant started. 

The mills that are running best at present are 
those that are still on light weight cloth. Some 
mills are running light weight cloth on one loom 
and heavy weight cloth on the opposite loom. 
fact, this method in one mill at least 
a strike. 


In 
caused 
Some mills are getting for heavy weight 


has 


orders the regular old fashioned fancy worsteds 
Some of the men’s wear mills have secured orders 
for heavy weight; light 
All back 


season 


some are running on 
attributed to the 
the advance of heavy 


weight cloth and also to the open winter, but for 


weight. this can be 


ward caused by 
ill this the weavers of worsted will have a pros- 

season later the mills that booked 
heavily of mercerized light weight this backward 
heavy weight season lets them out of much trouble 


perous and 


as to deliveries. 


The buyers have been trying to break prices 
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| LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 
| HUGHES FAWCETT, 115 Franklin Street, NEW YORK. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Line and. Tow Yarns, 
For Weaving Purposes. 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twines, 


Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines, 
For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet Manufacturers. 


Correspondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished. 


Mercerized and Plain 
Skein, Warps, 


Cones, Cops, 
426 and 428 


PTO Market St., Phila. 
Theo, H. Strouse & Co. 


Ballou Yarn Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Harness and Seine Twines and other Job 
Gassing, Winding, etc. All Numbers. 


GiasseD . YARN.” SPEGIALTIE 


CELEBRATED NS LACINGS 


BRAND “TRADE MAAK- 


For Underwear, Overshirts and Sweaters, 





JOHN CATHCART & CO., 


115 Franklin Street, NEW YORK. 


FOR OVERSHIRTS 
and 


LACINGS “vcciieae 


Tipped and Tasseled. 
Hepner & Horwitz, 30 Howard St., N.Y. 


os 


MANUFACTURER 


BARTON 


or LILY BRAND Narrow Fasrics 


RIBBONS TAPES BINDINGS & NON ELASTIC WEBBINGS 


65-67 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Cc. MOORE & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS, 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all kind 
on hand and made to order. 


S.W. Cor. Fifth and Market Sts., Phila. 


You Save Enough Insurance 
to Pay for the Equipment. 


80 it costs you NOTHING to have the AMERI- 
CAN WAITCHMAN’S CLOCK Fully approved 
by allinsuranee companies. We equip factories 
with Fire Alarms, Signals, etc., also Employee's 
Time Recorders, and Telephone Systems. Electric 
Time System consists of Master Regulator in office 
with secondary electric clocks throughout the mill, 
* dmsuring accurate time. Send for particulars. 


Pettes & Randall Co.,150 Nassau St.,New York 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, 


WORSTED YARNS 


IN THE GRAY. 


Mills at Office 
Thornton, R. I. 100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


raasen § 8B, F, BOYER CO., 9 -tmism 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WORSTED AND WOOLEN YARNS, 


Office and Mill, Delaware and Cooper Streets. .- CAMDEN, Ne Je 


Woolen: Merino RICHARD CAMPION, 
YARN S 


Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills, | 


EATON RAPIDS, MICF. 


SELLING AGENT FOR 


Bristol Worsted Mills, 


EDDY & STREET, | Highland Worsted Mills, 


Cotton, Woolen, | Loridan Worsted Co. 
Yarns and Braids 
Worsted, Spun Silk. 
PROVIDENCE, FR. I. 


300 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


THE MALCOLM MILLS CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FANCY YARNS and POLISHED THREADS. 


Offices: 229 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Millis: Frankford, Pa. 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CoO., 
Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 
BPool Tapes a Specialty. 

Telephone Connection. Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., PHILADELPIA. 


HOFFSIAN, DeWITT & [IcDONOUGH CO., 


Manufacturers of i on. 
Diamond Tapes, Webbing YOR _— _ 
Stay Bindings and Bindings. SUMMER STREET. 
"4oy ~ 


+ 
* COTTmAR natn PHILABEL PAA ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 


Bell ‘relephe ne, 203 Cheltenham. 
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CHART SHOWING 





heavy weight cloth and this will undoubtedly cause 
late deliveries of heavy weights the same as was 
the case of underwear last fall. The weavers are 
getting educated to the fact that buyers are look- 
ing for a price and some of the larger weavers on 
mercerized cloth have made endless ranges of sam- 
ples that start at 871/2 cents per yard, and ad 
vance 2 cents per yard per range until $2 per yard 
has been reached. Thus the buyer is in a position 
to get cloth at his own fancy job price. It is no- 
ticed that at present the secured 
many orders for cotton worstea cloth and also for 
stated that buy 


made 


weavers have 
\lthough one weaver 
ers were unwilling to buy cloth 
quarter blood trend of the 
toward the better qualities of yarn up to 3/8 and 
1/2 bloods. Certain it is that the finer grades of 
mercerized cloth are calling for that fine yarn. 


low yarn 
from low 


yarn, the trade is 


getting orders for 
quarter blood yarn and it is predicted that before 
April or May they will be unable to make proper 


Some of the spinners are 


YARN DEPARTMENT 


RANGES OF PRICE OF WORSTED YARNS, 


deliveries of worsted. Prices are being well main- 
tained and no concessions are possible, in fact, 
a further upward tendency is the case on today’s 
market; $1 per pound is the price for No. 2/36s 
and weavers are willing to pay within 2 cents of 
Spinners complain that with wool in 
its present condition it is hard work to come out 
whole. 


this price. 


The dress goods manufacturers are buying yarn 
in good amounts. The French spinners are get- 
ting a good business from the mills making mer- 
cerized cloth. Most of these mills have twisters 
and buy much single yarn and twist it with 1/8os 
nd 1/120s cotton. Some of these mills buy more 
t two-thirds of their production in single yarn 
and the French spinners are getting the benefit of 
this business. We cannot say that the outlook 
good, because quite the reverse is the case. 
Material of all kinds is high, but after all it is only 
a readjustment of values—the spinners 
have not made a great deal of money out of the 





is not 


worsted 





QUEENSBURY MILL 


MOHAIR TOPS -_ 
AND 
VARKS FOR WEAVING 


LUSTRE YARNS — 
FOR 
SERGE LININGS 


ALPACA YARNS 








- WORCESTER 


MASS. 





SPINNERS OF MOHAIR 
YARNS 
FOR ZIBELINES 










t DRESS GOODS YARNS 
| KNITTING YARNS 
WORSTED YARNS 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


Silk Manufacturers, 


SOUTH MANCHESTER, CONNECTICUT. 


TRAMS, ORGANZINE AND SPUN SILKS IN 
THE HANK, OR ON SPOOLS AND _ CONES. 


SILKS FOR ELECTRICAL USES, INSULATION 
AND SPECIAL PURPOSES MADE TO ORDER. 


KNITTING SILKS, RIBBONS AND PIECE 
GOODS FOR TRIMMING KNIT GOODS. 


Pure Dye and Fast Colors Warranted. 


WILLIAM RYLE & Co., 


Foreign and Domestic 


Spun SilK Yarns and Noils. 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the 
woolen trade a specialty. Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


54 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., NEW YORK. 


SAUQUOIT SILH MFG. CO., 


INSULATING AND BRAIDING SILKS. 


ORGANZINE, TRAM & HOSIERY SILKS. 
Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty. 


Mills : Bethlehem, Pa., Phila., Pa., Scranton, Pa. New York Representatives, Wm. Ryle & Co.,54 Howard St.-— 


Phila. Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown.— 
Chicago Office, 210 Monroe St.—Boston Office, 78 Chauncy St. 


GEORGE W. CHAPIN, 
BRAIDS Si22evcer™ TAPES geese 
: : : YARNS Cope, Skeine. Warps, TH READS on Spools, Tubes, Cones, Unbleached 


Bleached and Colors for Manufaetar 
ers’ use. 


Bigei| CROCHET LACE EDCINGS tection rine 


229 Church Street 231 . PHILADELPHIA 
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NON-GREENABLE AND INDESTRUCTIBLE 


ANILINE BLACK 


Cotton Piece Goods, Artificial Silk, Yarn, 


I offer to large and important establishments a Process for Dyeing FAST BLACK on Hosiery, 
etc., etc. 


that is in practical use with leading 


concerns in this country and is being introduced amongst leading firms in Europe. 


Well known specialists, after thorough researches, ‘fad the WILD Black /RREPROACHABLE, 


the most brilliant color, the most solid and the cheapest. 


I PLEDGE MYSELF, THAT IF THE BLACK IN A PRAC- 


TICAL WAY, 


IS NOT SUPERIOR TO AND CHEAPER 


THAN ANY KNOWN IN THE WORLD, ALL CONTRACTS I 
SHALL MAKE WILL BE CONSIDERED NULL AND VOID. 


We absolutely do away with previous and subsequent (to the Oxydization) manipulations 
which are usually needed and produce our black in one operation. 


CHAS. E. WILD, Lansdowne, Penna. 


advance because wool advanced before yarn did, 


and if the present heavy weight season for wor- 
sted cloth for men’s wear should be a failure they 
would still stand to lose. Although weavers of 
men’s wear are not pleased over the present orders 
received and state that some mills have secured 
orders enough while others are not so well sit- 
uated, yet that is always the case in a backward 
season. The weavers that are buying from hand 
to mouth are taking more yarn than those that 
bought last year for fear of a heavy advance. 

The top makers continue fairly busy, yet the high 
price of wool makes all classes of buyers cautious. 
The knitters of hosiery are buying yarn made 
mostly of cotton, spun on French machinery, and 
all are striving to cheapen cloth to meet the de- 
mand of the market. 

We quote prices as follows: 


2/4s Australian io ee ee 
2/40s Delaine ..... Stee ae 
2/36s 1/4 to 3/8 Blood ..... 07 1/2-$1.00 
2/32s 1/4 Blood .... ed 
2/20s 1/4 Blood ... 
——_—__ 
Woolen Yarn. 
Spinners continue busy on old orders and new 
business is in sight, which will easily take care of 
all the spinners that want to run on commission. 
The men’s wear weavers are sampling for filling as 
well as warp yarn. The eiderdown and French 
flannel weavers and knitters continue to call for 
yarn, and many underwear manufacturers are hav- 
ing yarn spun outside, as this class of trade for 
different reasons is anxious to make prompt de- 
liveries the coming season. The rubber boot lin- 
ing business is off and will be for another month. 
The past winter has been a poor one for this trade, 


-. 80/85 


WILLIAM B. ; Cheeni 
Cotton Yarns, 
Cotton Cloth, 
Silesia, Sateens, | 


if 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


Boston Office, 200 Summer St, 


For the 


Underwear 
Trade. 


JOSEPH M. ADAMS CO. 
WOOLEN YARNS, 


Carpet Backing and Rug Yarns a Specialty. 
ARCOLA MILLS, 
Main St., foot of Centre St., Manayunk, Philadelphia. 


Knitting and Weaving 


YARNS. 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-Ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 
Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, 


226G¢ CHESTNUT STREET: 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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STOP WASTING OIL FROM COMB-BOXES OF CARDS 


NON-=FLUID OIL 


Neither drips on floor nor spatters on card clothing and drawing cans like fluid oils. 
One application lasts four or five times longer than fluid oil and keeps boxes cooler. 


Free Sample Sent by Paid Express 


Write Today 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO., 


14-16 Church St., 


as rubber boots have been sellers on the 


market. 


poor 


The hosiery manufacturers, although busy on 
cotton buying but little yarn for 
heavy weight styles, as the season for this class 
is not open before May or June. The knitters of 
underwear have secured much more business than 
for many years. Last November the buyers were 
brought to the realization of the fact that prices 


hosiery, are 


cculd not be forced down, and the waiting tactics 
that they adopted proved to be a boomerang be- 
cause when they were ready to place orders at the 
going prices, the knitters were unable to fill them, 
and the buyers not only ordered for their imme- 
diate requirements but for the present year, and 
the mills easily sold themselves up to next Octo- 
ber in three or four weeks. 

Some manufacturers have been obliged to turn 
down customers that they have been selling for 
years because of their inability to fill further or- 
ders. Although many mills are having yarn spun 
Outside on commission, yet they are buying no 
yarn or stock of any kind, because at the time 
the orders were placed they were covered for their 
requirement and consequently it will be necessary 
to work off the stock purchased then before 
new orders be placed, and not before April or May 
will the result of the business secured be felt by 
the spinners of sale yarn and stock 


There is going to be much fine stock bought and 


B. 


New York City. 


Department ‘‘L’’ 


many substitutes used, such as thread waste; also 
more Australian lambs’ wool will be used than has 
been the case for years. The cause of this is the 
high cost of fine domestic wool, Australian lambs’ 
wool being much cheaper when the grade is con- 
sidered. The wool dealers are again getting ready 
to pay a still further advance on the domestic clip. 
The present buying movement is wholly a dealers’ 
market where the buying is for speculation, as it 
can be stated positively that the manufacturers are 
buying but little. These importers that bought 
lambs’ wool in Australia the early part of Decem- 
ber paid the top prices of the season, while those 
that held off until after the second half of the sales 
bought much lower. The only weak point in 
this low priced wool is that it will not arrive un- 
til April, but those knitters that hold off as long 
as possible in making their purchases will get the 
benefit, and it looks as though the knitters would 
be able to wait, as all of the lower cost garments 
are made first. 

At the present time many noils are being sold 
out of which to make yarn. The knitters have 
been fortunate in this respect this season, as the 
woolen mills have had a poor business, and hence 
there are many noils on hand. 

saianititaasianila 
Hiram H. Foust of the hosiery firm of Thomp- 


son, Foust & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., died recently 
at the age of 76 years. 


CLEMENCON, 


European and Asiatic Raw Silks. Wild Silks and Douppionsa Specialty. 
445 BROOME ST., SILK EXCHANGE BLDG., NEW YORK. 


SPUN SILK,) yarns 


SCHAPPE, ° 
Stock. 
TUSSAH ) 


H. de VEER, 


260 West Broadway, 
(Wool Exchange Building,) 
NEW YORK. 


TUSSAH WASTE, 
SILK NOILS, 
DOUPPION. 





RAG AND SHODDY 


| 1901 | 1902 | 1903 | 1904 | 1905 | __. 
Mele | ieastuasticmepanci _[ aan: 
Whit} Yarn Shoddy 
Rest a LW gol a 





MARKET 











CHART SHOWING RANGE OF PRICES OF SHODDY, RAGS AND NOIL. 


Rag and Shoddy Market. 


There are signs of an improvement in these mar- 
kets. There has been considerable inquiry for 
stocks of both rags and shoddy and rag dealers 
are very firm in their ideas regarding prices. A 
feature of the market is a difficulty in keeping 
the grades up to standard, and there is much com- 
plaint regarding the poor quality of the rags. 
This is due of course to the wide use of wool sub- 
stitutes, 


article. 


which makes high grade rags a scarce 
In low grade stock the supply is large 
and dealers are more inclined to make slight con- 
rather than lose a sale, but when the 
buyer demands best quality he is compelled to 
pay full prices and even wait a considerable time 
for deliveries. 

The demand for goods has not yet been di- 
verted to cheviots to an extent sufficient to brace 
up the market to correspond with the 


wool. Dealers in 


cessions 


prevail- 
ing high price of wool waste 
find the supply small and a demand that quickly 
absorbs the The 
to the general prac 
While the 
nothing to 
warrant the belief of a boom in the rag and shoddv 
Such an 


condition of the 


stock at full 
shortage of the supply is due 
their 


available prices 


tice of mills to use own waste. 


situation is fairly strong, there is 


immediate idea 


markets in the future. 
is negatived by the 
heavy weight 
light weight season. 


SHODDIES AND EXTRA-TS. 


White yarn, test all WOO! ...03 cciscecsccccs 
White knit, all wool, best fine 

White knit, No. 2 

Light yarn, extra fine 

New pure indigo blue 


advanced 


season and the approach of the 


Merine. 
Fine light, all wool, No. 1 
Medium light, all wool, No. 
Fine black, all woo] 
Fine dark, all wool, best grade 
Medium dark, all wool, No. 1 
Medium dark, all wool, No. z 
Red knit stock, strictly all wool 
Red flannel, all wool 
Dark blue for hosiery, strictly all 

No. 1 

Dark blue for hosiery, not all wool, No. 2.. 


WOOLEN RAGS. 


Fine merchant tailors, all colors ........ 
Choice light colors . 
OU: dcksabess isc 


wool, 


_ Blacks 


Fine blues, plain 
i NE ica os iG Coan eed Dat ncsc ce cwacwen 
Medium dark 


lack 


New black 
New blue 


New scarlet 
New blue 
Cloakings 

SOFTS AND KNIT 
Soft woolens, best 
Old white flannels 
White flannels, No. 2 
Old red flannels 
Light blue flannels 
Old blue flannels 
Old plaids 
White stockings 
White hood stock 
Clear hoods 
Blue stockings ......... 
Fancy stockings, No. 1 


















































































































































































WILLIAM B. CHARLES, 


Cotton and Wool Wastes 


Amsterdam, N. Y., U. S.A. 


COTTON YARNS. 
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Contracts made with Cotton and Woolen Mills for | 


Yearly Waste Production. Correspondence solicited. 
Cable Address ‘‘Charles.” 


Boston Office : 200 Summer Street. 


SH 0 ) DY WMH. H. SLACK & BRO., 
Springfield, Vt. 
2 
Carbonized Stock 
a Specialty. 


M. B. SCHWAB, Pres. H. Tey Treas. 
Eb. GLUEOK, Sec. and Gen. 


RIVERDALE WOOLEN CO., ¥(4X°"Actomane 


. Shoddies .. 


Of every description. Capacity 7,000,000 pounds perannum 
Custom Carbonizing and Garnetting a Speciality. 


Shepperson’s Code, 1878. 








New York Office. 
140 DUANE STREET. 


New Bedford Textile 
Den ool 


PICKING, CARDING, COMBING 
AND SPINNING, WARP PREP- 
ARATION AND WEAVING, 
DESIGNING, KNITTING 
CHEMISTRY AND DYEING. 


RIVERDALE, NORTHBRIDGE, MASS. 


Day and Evening 
Tnstruction in... 





CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


Address 


New Bedford Textile School | 


BROAD PINE STS., 
| E. W. France, Director, BROAD and FINE st 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 





FLOCKS 
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Gray ‘iii eee tee rer sane e noes ata 10%4-I1 
SE Goo ooo Cov evccsebooeebevess II-12 

| Birsit GEOG. COMMIOFESTO oo ooo voce os cine ve cicn 7-8 
PE a ei date Ng t-60 wos beeen aemhenan 13%4-14 
EN OO EES <<... CiWens Orwbnwies o ort oe 10%4-II 

gk! Be a a ee eee eno has 14-15 

f PRUNE SUD dics weeny teas ene ov bees sencee~ Gees 

Merinos. 
DOME aor cn acu geaieuniey wee c oo eases .16-18 

P Eee, SEES. Sah wilivons 04 ta tues Maka eols 74-81% 
Pise, 66k ......- elu enet quit -<r cei 13-15 
Coarse, TE. bce tch Wee asic ea bee maluiaia ws bhetae 7-7 
a re iar Ses acini aa al age eacatelw ne II-12 
IE, Sap. aCwy nate wumpd ban aa 
OURO 5.55 So hs Son bean coe eee s% 15-16 
NE IIE 6 wie os batenin dco on sateen ace haces 
PI hi cate dh arcavetnerw anvils opine wie ave) 2's Siete oe a 
ER ce cn cet ee ee ee we ak 74-10 

FLOCKS. 

Shear, fine white, all wool ..............10-12 
Fine indigo blue, all wool .............. 7-8 
Fine black, and blue, all wool ............ 67 
Pa WS Me DD. iwi cers ae vereereand res 24-4 
ees I i I ike ean bss Cosco mess OS 
No. 1 black, all wool cut (Fas aaa, i Glan he aca SPS 





Cc. M. BLAISDELL G. A. BLAISDELL, 
Pres. and Treas. Vice-Pres. and See’y. 
Established 1860— Incorporated 1893. 


THE S. BLAISDELL, JR., CO., 
COTTON, =SZ5tI38 


PERUVIAN 
American Long Staple a Specialty. Shipments direct to mill 
from Egypt, Peru and all American Southern Points. 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 
Cotton Waste Purchased on Yearly Contract from Mills. 


PHILADELPHIA 
extile School 


Oldest in America .. 
Most Complete in the World. 


Endorsed by the leading Educators 
and Manufacturers. 





Cotton, Wool, Worsted and Silk 


Instruction given in Designing, Weaving, Carding, 
Spinning, Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing. 






190S.-G. 


Day Classes open October 2nd, 1905. 
Evening Classes open October 9th, 1905. 





Special Courses in Textile Chemistry and Dyeing. 


For illustrated Year book and other information, address 


Insures against lo<s of 
real and personal prop 
erty, rental income, us¢ 
and occupancy, earned 


profits and commisions 


FIRE, 
LIGHTNING, 
WINDSTORM, 


and 


INLAND 
TRANSPORTATION 
RISKS. 








No. 1 Spinners 
No. 1 Machine 
No. 2 Machine 
Machine Cop 
No. I Cop 
No. 1 Card ..: 
No. 2 Card 


cca Ge Ge ee 
I io hae 


Peeler Combing 
Egyptian Combing 


Ge NED Ras. x tives eRES ue ie Ses Senin 
DO Ae RUNS, ois oo-c's os cae) C8 Si. ek pwce bane ae 
NO IINIIE, o-s.5s way uous slue aalarebee wieleca lores eee ; 


Colored Clips 


———_$§_o 


ROPE AND CORDAGE 


= HOME wew vork 


Organized 1853. MAIN OFFICES, 56 CEDAR ST. 


Cash Capital, $3,000,000. 


ASSETS January Ist, 1906 = $21,239,052 
LIABILITIES (including Capital) . 12,518,551 
NET SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES 8,720,501 
Surplus as Regards Policysholders.- 11,720,501 


Losses Paid Since Organization Over = 99,000,000 


Is prepared to entertain liberal lines on Sprink- 

ler-Equipped and Modern Improved risks 
generally, having a special department for the 
consideration of such business. 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 
EMANUEL Hi. A. CORREA, Vice-Pres. AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretary. 


CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t See’y HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 


renner rrr ern rr er rrr ere, 


COTTON WASTE. Brimstone, crude, foreign ton 


10-10! Copperas Ga aes 
5-5% Cream tartar, crystals ; 
Fuller’s earth, lump, 100 lbs 
powdered 
Glauber’s salt eae tare arc 
Potash, chlorate, crystals 
powdered 
carbonate aad ketene ad 
Soda ash, carbonate, 48 per cent . 1.20-1.30 
high test .. micelle Saree 
Soda, bicarbonate, English ees 
American Se err ee 
Soda, caustic, domestic, 60 per cent. .... 1.85-1.90 
Sal. English ren eres 
Sal. American Tee. 
Sulphate, alumina ee sa foasa tear, 


Vitriol lun : ee oe ; cai dihante ta 5.90-6 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals. : 


Acetic, 100 lbs. 
Citric, domestic 
Oxalic 


Sulphuric, “60 deg. aS a areas ra 


Muriatic, 18 deg. 
Tartaric crystals 


Miscellaneous 
Acetate of lime, gray, 100 Ibs. ... 


Alum, lump 
ground =e 
powdered .... 


Aqua ammonia, 16 deg. .............. 
ORNS, S01 WEEE ois. iaikn ce cwwesn: 


Borax, bbls 


Acids. 


Chemicals. 


When Help is Scarce. 


BRUSH You need Warren’s Pulley Cover 


overcoming the slipping of belts, 


so that the machine canrun nearer 


its full capacity 


particulars and the names of prom 


inent Mills in your line using 


Warren’s Pulley Cover 
THE WARREN CO., Manufacturers, 


192 Orleans St., Chicago. 


The Gariock Packing Co., Hamilton Ont., 
Canadian Agents. 





oes ves OE-OO 


Why? It enables each machine 
to turn out more work low? By 


Help is scarce now Write us for 
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MITCHELL-BISSELL CO. 


227 Fulton Street, New York. 


PORCELAIN, ENAMELED GUIDES AND GLASS FOR 
TEATILE MACHINERY. 


Rings for Dye Houses 


Catalogue on application. 


Dyestuffs. 

Meetate Of SOG) i. 6 ci csccccsces 
Acid, picric, best. crystals 

tannic, commercial 
Albumen, egg 

blood 
Alizarine, red 
Aniline oil 


salt crystals 


Antimony salt, 65 per cent. 


Bichloride of tin, 50 per cent. 
45 per cent, ...... 


Bichromate of potash, American .. 


Bichromate of soda ......... 


TRE OF GORD. ban Savin case vacassae oes 


Cutch, mat 
b« yxeSs 


Dextrine, imported potato 


corn wets 
Divi-divi, ton 
lavine rT a: 
Fustic, stick, ton 

young root 
Gambier 
Hypo of 
Indigo, Bengal, low grade 

medium 

high grade 

Kurpah’s 

Gautemala 

Manila 

Madras cle es Oe 

J. (Synthetic) 
Indigotine dle gens fe 
Logwood, stick, ton 

roots a ieee ewe 
Madder, Dutch 1h 
Miuriate of tin, 36 degrees 

ee 
Nitrate of iron, commercial 
Nutgalls blue Aleppo 
Persian berries ........... 
Phosphate of soda 
Prussiate of potash, yello 
Quercitron, ton 


SRATCH, COP, PORT, BOIS. oo cck cc vccccsceces 


rn, pearl, bags 


oda, Am. bbls. cwt. 


- 4%4-4% 
> 227 
35-37 
54-70 

eres 
15%4-16% 
9%-9% 
814-8%4 
14-15 

II 

~ 0 sf 
. 84-8% 
. 64-64% 


35:00-40.00 
23-40 
17-20 


. 31.00-35.00 


. 456-4% 
I.40-1.50 


14.50-16.00 
10144-12144 
9-9% 


18.00-20.00 
2-2 
1.85-21%4 


potato 

rice 

wheat : 
Stannate of soda ; RE et ee ee 
Sumac, Sicily, No. 1. ~evceese 49:00-S1.00 

Sicily, No. 2, ton . 44.00-47.00 
Tapioca flour 24-34% 
Tin crystals Se diac ndvatat'e. 3 ee eae ee ae a 
Tumeric, Madras 
Zine dust 





Good Locations for Cotton 
and Knitting Mills 


are many throughout the territory traversed 
by the 


OUUTHERN REIL WHY 


Resources, markets and advantages for manu- 
facturing the raw material are unexcelled. ‘The 
Land and Industrial Department of the Southern 
Railway is always ready to advise with manufac- 
turers of textile commodities as to the best loca- 
tions, placing at their disposal information that is 
succinct but convincing, dealing with every under- 
taking from a standpoint beneficial to the manu- 
facturer. Go where you receive the best results 
is our motto and why we want you to come South. 

Inquiries are solicited and attended to in strict 
confidence. For further information address 


M. V. Richards, 


Land and Industrial Agent, 
Southern Railway, 
ALEXANDER HELPER, Washington, D. C. 
271 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 





DYERS AND FINISHERS 


FIRTH & FOSTER Co. 


Dyers and Finishers 
YorK, Emerald and Adams Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York Office, Silk Exchange Bldg., Cor. Broadway and Broome Sts. 


Dyeing and Finishing of Piece Goods Exclusively, such as Wool Armures, P rune i as, Satins and Henriettas 
Bradford Finish, in Fancy and Solid = oloring 

of Silk and Wool Fabrics, such as Ex 
viles and Foules, Also, Cotton and w ool Ge oods 


Poplins, Serges and Cheviots. Mohairs, 
Specialty in the Treatin 


tissues like Batiste, V« 


Panamas 
Also Suitings = an akings 


rliennes ES aad Henriettas and ; 


, ey high class wool 
,; Moha Y Linings and Lastings. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION IS GIVEN TO THE REDYEING OF ABOVE 


RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


542 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK 


PAPER AND TWINE MERCHANTS 


FOR FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS 


ROYAL" 


- FB. Mean _ 
Pet - ec ra ‘eter cMan Tes 
+ a pa ee 


Edw.J P nea jeaghe 


“HOME BLEACH and DYE WORKS, {nc., 


DYERS AND BLEACHERS OF COTTON YARNS 
Fast Colors for the Woolen Trade. Capacity 20,000 lbs. per day. 
Office and Works, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Bleachers and 
Dyers of 


Pawtucket Dyeing 


ad Bleaching Co. cotTon 
YARNS and 
STOCKINET 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


Office with Blodgett & Orswell 
Co., Manufacturers of Glazed 
Yarns, 


232 Front St., 


THE PEERLESS COMPANY, 
Dyers of Skein Silk 


FOR ALL TEXTILE » PURPOSES 


Willard and Jasper Sts., Philadelphia. 


Pure Dye and Weighted. Bright and Souple. 
Dyers of Pecituns Black on Artificial Silk 


Thomas Hulme. Edward A. Schneider 


THE FAIRHILL BLEACHERY 


Bleachers of Cotton Goods 
Yarns, Tapes, Webbing and Piece Goods 


Rear 2803-5-7 Fairhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


PRESS PAPERS 


MARYLAND BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 


BALTIMORE, 
BLEACHING, DYEING ais ausnibeienaaine 
of all grades of Cotton Yarn. 


QUARANTEED FAST COLORS. 
Direct, Sulphur and Oxidized Black, Fast and Stainless Colors 
on Merino orm Fast Miliing and "alizarine Colors on Wool, 
TUBING—Universal and Foster—CONING. 


Saco and Careful Attention Given to AJl Orders. 


NICETOWN MFG. CO., 


4303-09 No. 18th Street, Philadelphia, 


MILL SOAPS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. ALSO LAUNDRY SOAPS. 
ALL GOODS GUARANTEED. 


ARTHUR FAWELL 


Woolen and Worsted 


YARN DYER 


Nos. 110 and 112 Turner St., Phila. 


BUY YARNS OF 


LUZERN COTTON YARN CO., 


WILKES BARRE, PA. 
SUPERIOR 


MERCERIZERS 
Duxbary’s English Calender Roll Papers 


FOR EMBOSSING AND OTHER CALENDERS, 
CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. for*anSrica 


55-57 Franklin St., NEW YORK. 
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The WM. H. LORIMER'S SONS 60., 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
MERCHRiIZzERNsS AND DYV=ERS. 


New York Office: 
tts eran tii, Ontario and Lawrence Sts., 


346 Broadway. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PROVIDENCE MILLS COMPANY. 
55th AND CIRARD AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BLEACHERS AND FINISHERS 


Correspondence OF ALL CLASSES OF LINEN GOODS. Teleph one 
Solicited. 


Toweling and Damasks a Specialty. Connection. 


Do you Know ™" JOHN F. DAVIDSON 
Does the Best Bleaching at the Most Reasonable Rates? 


TURKISH TOWELS, SKEIN YARN, TAPE, UNDERWEAR. 


—Do@uenmes 2560-62-64 N. Third St., Philadelphia. 


R. GREENWOOD & BAULT, 


BLEACHERS w MERCERIZERS 


OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS. 
Globe Bleach and Dye Works, 


Oxford and Worth Sts., Frankford. Pa. 140 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


We are Dyers of all kinds of YARNS cotton" Warps 


e are sure we can give you better work and better 
service that you can get elsewhere. A trial will convince. 


T. BROPHY'S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WE DO BLEACHING and DYEING 
ESPECIALLY FoR THE KNIT GOODS TRADE 


YARNS = - AC HED AND DYED (delivered on cones) 
CONE WINDING FOR THE TRADE, 


Schuylkill Haven Bleach and Oye Works, samuer Rowzanp, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 


- B. Bleached Finishing Yarns on Cones for Underwear, always in Stoc 


INCRAHAMVILLE DYE WORKS, 
Dyers and Bleachers ns’stein.in Fasr cOvons, Fon BLeacHiNe 


PURPOSES, Cross Dyeing, Ginghams, Ete. 
Also Dyers of Turkey Reds and Indigo Blues for all purposes in either Warp or Skein. 


Telephone. PAWTUCKET, FR. I. 














DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


Dyestulis ana 
Chemicals 


Fast Colors for Wool and Cotton. 
Full Line of Direct Cotton Colors. 


THIOPHENOL BLACK T EXTRA 
and 2 B EXTRA. Direct Sulphur Colors, 


Faster than Indigo, 


PYROGEN BLUER.. . . .(to tight and Washing. 
PYROGEN INDIGO. . .. . 





















Chrome Fast Blacks, Blues, Browns and Yellows. 
Acid Benzyl Blue, Violet Green and Black. 





Headquarters for Caustic Potash 90%. Carbonate of Potash. 
Chlorate of Potash and Soda. Tannic Acid. Bleaching Powder. 





122 Pearl Street, “ NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
Boston Providence Philadelphia Chieago Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 





SoLE AGENTS FOR 


The Society of Chemical Industry, Basle, Switzerland. 
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H. A. Metz @® Co., 


122 Hudson Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


FOR THE PRODUCTS OF 


FARBWERKE VORM. MEISTER, LUCIUS & BRUENING 


Aniline Colors Alizarine Colors 
Chemicals IndigoM LB 


BRANCHES: 


Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. Montreal, Canada. 
Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ Atlanta, Ga. Toronto, Canada. 
Providence, R. I. Chicago, IIl. Hamburg, Germany. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Laboratories: NEWARH, N. J. 


Castor Oil our 
own make and 
Castor Oil Prod- 
ucts. Unsur- 
passed in quality. 

They are the 


standards. 


BOSSON @® LANE, 


———————- NMA NUFRACTURERS——_ 
ALIZARINE ASSISTANT || B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE (ultra bleaching process) 
TURKEY RED OIL | OLO SOFFENE (superior cotton softener) 
SOLUBLE OILS || BI-SULPHITE OF {Sp 
OLEINE ' SIZING AND FINISHING COMPOUNDS 

Works and Main Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. (Suburb of Boston.) 





DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 





ew ce OE ae 
= Ces ie Se 1 hE 
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Berl " n An i ne Works Boston, Miicectente. Chicago 


Main Office, 213-215 WATER °ST., NEW YORK CITY Charlotte, Cincinnati 


SPECIALTIES Manufacturers and Importers of 


Sulphur Blacks, Sulphur Blues, sulphur |/ Aniline and Alizarine 


Yellows, Indocyanines, Nerols 


Metachrome Colors CO LO RS 
Zambesi Black V and 2G 


F. E. ATTEAUX & CO.,| FOR SIZING WOOLEN WARPS 


BOSTON, MASS. Use 


Sole Agents for the “GRIP” SIZE N. 


TREMLEY BSRANDP Warps run smooth without waste and are 


strengthened twenty per cent 


Sulphide of Sodium oo. 


Purest and Best Made. L. B. FORTN ER, 


IMPORTER, 


Safest to use with the Sulphur Colors. 36-38 Strawberry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Established 1836, 


id: teeetalaeniald sa eee as THOMAS BURKHARD,. 
Absolutely Safe SS ae Your Friends. 494-496 FLUSHING AYE, BROOKLYN, 4 Y, 





Manufacturer of all kinds of COPPER WORK for DYB.- 
HOUSES and PHARMACUETICAL APPARATUS. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


FIRE PROTECTION 


NONE BETTER THAN THAT AFFORDED BY FIRE BUCKETS 


N Oo GUESSWO RK t N A It does not orasa ger ae Tt hs as no effect 


upou iron, It does not freeze at low temperatures. It is 
Cc A L D W E -. 7 T A N K endorsed by Insurance Underwriters. 
The Solvay Process Co.’s Calcium Chloride is the best, its 
. 37 below Z 
One veason why our tanks do not leak, freezing point being 04" below Zero, Fahr. 
ow : P : : CARBONDALE CHEMICAL CoO., - CARBONDALE, PA. 
‘give no trouble and need no watching is 


because every part is made by experts who 


have had years of experience. We can tell 
you other reasons, 
| Write for Catalogue and Price List. SAV QO u R AN 
W. E. CALDWELL CO. Cleans Wool, Floors, Aaything. 
ee INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston. 





DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


° BRANCHES: 
1 139 S. Front St., Philadelphia. 
e O. 124-126 Purchase St., Boston. 
9 195 Michigan St., Chicago. 


88 Park Place, NEW YORK. 10 Weybosset St., Providence. 
416 St. Paul St., Montreal. 


PYROL COLORS FOR COTTON 


of every shade and description, absolutely fast to sunlight, fulling, acids, etc. 


Domingo Alizarine and Domingo Chrome Colors for Wool, 


dyeing either after the one bath method absolutely fast, or on chrome bottom. 


KALLE & CO., 


Established 1863. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ANILINE COLORS 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER FF. SYKES & CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
Importers of 


ANILINE COLORS and DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 


Agents for 
St. Denis Dyestuff & Chemical Co., Ltd., Paris, France. Coez, Langlois & Co., Havre, France. 
Brigonnet, Pere et Fils & Gaubert, La Plaine St. Denis, France. Poulenc Freres Co., Ltd., Paris, France. 


The Lovell Window Operating Device 


The only apparatus on the market with which a line of sash 500 feet long 
can, if desired, be operated from one station, 


Manufactured and erected by 


THE G. DROUVE COMPANY 


Also Manufacturers and Erecto 


“ANTI-PLUVIUS” SKYLIGHT 


Absolutely and permanently impervious against rain, snow, sleet or dust, without 
putty or cement; with bridge arrangement for walking on the skylight without contact 
with, or pressure on the glass. 
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The Solvay Process 


Company, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. and 
DETROIT, MICH., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SODA ASH 


In all Commercial Tests. 


CAUSTIC SODA 


All Tests. 


Mono-Hydrate Crystals, Snow Flake Crystals, 


For Wool Soap and Scouring. 
Cotton, Bleaching, Dyeing, etc. 


Sole Agents, WING & EVANS, 


THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
SO D A 
640, 642, 644, 646 CARR ST., 
Main Office and Works,  $# ct 
— fee ina ao omme ate a 
Soda, All Tes n Drums in Solid Form and Ground in 
Barr “= ona ite “ 
Prime Qua ality Sal Soda Crystals for Wool Soap and Scour ang one Ses 
mo erizin ing Cotten, a = — ae. we ing. Ete 7 for Silk aan 
Writ for prices, e 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Printing AARAPR Pirting Rollers 
cnppER = Singe Plates 

and Sheets 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Our Guarantee: 


Prompt Shipments. 


“CYPRESS LUMBER CO. 


TWO BIC FACTORIES. 


TANKS TANKS 


NORTHERN SOUTHERN 


Boston, Apalachicola, 
Mass. Florida. 


Superior Quality. 


Write Nearest Write Nearest 


For Mercerizing 
For Silk Makers, etc. 


22 William St., N. Y. 


DYE STICKS 


ing and Sulphur House Poles of Natural Round Water 
,» Wool, etc. Special oe | in 
Standard N and “Selects” without knots, grades, for 
Silk b Byung. “Manufactured bv, prices and all iStormation 
fro 


E. M. RAPIST, 


601 Mariner and [Merchant Bidg., Philadelphia. 


Copper 
Printing Rollers 


'Singe Plates and Sheets 


Second to None in Quality and Finish. 


ROME METAL CO., Rome, N. Y. 





DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


“ALLIGATOR BRAND” 


~LOGWOOD EXTRACTS 


HEMATINE, JAMAICA, B. W. I. 
THE WEST INDIES CHEMICAL WORKS, LTD., 26 Cliff St., New York. 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
100 William Street, New York. 


, Sizing, Stiffening, Softening and Finishing Compounds, Glues, Gums, 
Tene Bar Dextrines, Starches, China Clay, Bone Size and Grease, 
Soap, Tallow, Weighteners, 
EVERYTHING IN SIZINGS, Ete. SAMPLES MATCHED. HICH GRADE GOODS. 


Siareh, Dextring, GU aud Gyg, °TS' mae ee te uc °°" 


Chicago. Philadelphia. Boston. 


ai ATLANTIC AVE. KHAKI BROWN 
aa ——mporters and “anufacturers of —— ANILINE and 


WOOL SCOURER qumenm corns 


CHEMICALS 


Established 1868. 


AMOS H. HALL, SON & CO., — 


Manufacturers of 


Cedar Vats an Tanks 


2915-2933 North Second Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 
Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, etc, 


Teens 
Down Town Office, 140 Chestnut Street, Corner Second. a Hy 
Hours from 12 to 1. pa nr 1g & 


Kiers ana Steam Boxes 
BOILERS, TANKS, PLATE WORK 


Special Attention 
Given to Repairs 


@ Wm. Allen Sons Company, 


65 Green St., Worcester, Mass. 
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NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY, 


FLORENCE, MASS. 


WILSON FILTERS — FIRE HYDRANTS 


Our filters are already in use in a number of the representative textile mills of the 
eountry, from whom we have received many expressions of satisfaction. Our 
representative will call and explain our system whenever desired. 


G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUPACTURERS OF 


a: CEDAR AND CYPRESS 
Tih TANKS AND VATS 
Wil For Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing. 


oes 
Lie 
a 


Reservoir Tanks of any Capacity or Shape for } 
Sprinkler Systems and all purposes. 


FRANK BAILEY, 


BUILDER OF 


YARN DRYINC MACHINERY 


ON THE 
COLD AIR SYSTEM. Simple, effective, inexpensive. Leaves 
yarn in beautiful condition. 
ALSO ON THE 


HOT AIR SYSTEM when great capacity is wanted. 


DYE STICKS, Kettle Sticks and dry and sulphur house Poles, also 
Sticks to suit the Wolstenholm Machine from natural water grown cedar, 
and Sticks to suit the Klauder-Weldon, Lorimer and Hussong machines 
from finer grades of lumber. These Sticks have been thoroughly tested, 
and prenounced the best on the market. Guarantee satisfaction to 
buyers. Write for prices. 


Works at Braddock, P. 0. Address, Cedar Brook, Camden County, W. J. 


—_ 


gt? 8S 


Tees Vr oe 
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Beaumont’s Patent Cop Dyeing 
BLEACHING and SIZING MACHINES 


This machine will Dye, Bleach, Size and Scour Cotton 
Hemp, Woolen, etc., in the form of Cop, Cheese or quick 
traverse bobbins, any thickness or length. 
This Machine will circulate absolutely boiling Dye or 
Size Liquor through every fibre of the yarn, whether it 
be cop or cheese which is under treatment, and it not 
only circulates this boiling Dye or Size Liquor, but it 
forces it into.the fibre of the yarn under an even press- 
ure of 10 1bs., and this is more than equal to 22 inches 
of vacuum; itis three times more effective thanthe 
ordinary Cop Dyeing Machinery. 
This machine will dye evenly and thor- 
oughly through every fibre of the Cops while 
the spare Cop plate is being refilled with Cops; 
in fact it will do this in six minutes. 
Can be depended upon to dye a perfectly 
even shade all through the yarn,and will dye 
the most delicate colors. It will dyesilk Cops 
| or treat them with any necessary liquor. It 
} will scour or dye wooltops. It will scour or 
VACUUM MACHINE, dye large hemp cops and cheeses. It will scour and dye waste cops. We are the 
; ‘ Patentees and Sole Makers. 
This machine will dye large, hard twisted, twine 
tops. It will dye or bleach any size of cotton cops. Machines made of Copper No. 1. No. 2. 
It will scour wool or worsted cops, cheeses and tops. 
It will scour or dye waste cops. This is a good ma- 
chine to work in conjunction with the Vacuum and | 
Pressure Machine for washing off, etc. | We supply Two Sets of Skewers and Two Cop Plates with 
Vacuum Machines made No.l No.2 No.3 No.4 | achine thether it i r ‘ 
of Copper and Brass £30 £45 £85 £130 | the Ma hine > W hethe r it .s for Weft Cops, 
Machines made of Iron 28 38 65 90 | Twist Cops or Cheeses. 


No. 3 No. 4. 
and Brass ° > zu £65 £115 £170 
Machines made of Iron 4 35 50 75 110 


BEAUMONT’S LIMITED, Brinksway, Stockport, England. 
w.W. TUPPER &cOo., GRATE BARS 


Sind THE COHNEN 
Mihi Miiiith V4 


a 4 ¢ 4 4 ( 
pe CENTRIFUGAL 


ieee Dyeing Machine 
Smith, Drum @®, Co. . 8. Patent 776,295, Nov. 29, 1904. 


2503-9 CORAL ST., PHILA., PA. 


Dyeing Machinery Dyes Raw Stock 


FOR WARPS AND PIECE GOODS cl 


Bleaching Machines Yarn in Cops, Skeins or Bundles (Warps) 
‘DYES SULPHUR COLORS 


without bronzing or streaking and leaves the 
stock in perfect condition for carding 
or weaving. 


ONLY ONE HANDLING 


is required to dye, oxidize and hydro 
extract ready for the drying room. 


The Machine may be seen in operation by 
applying to the American Agents. 


ae 122 Pearl St., 
Cicostating Dycing, ly For Hosiery, Underwear, Raw A. KLIPSTEIN & COo., NEW YORK, 
ock and Rags. 


Bingeing Machines for Hosiery. Mercerizing | 
Machines. 





2e WISER eT er en 
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WILDMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


‘ (Formerly MeMichael & Wildman Mfg. Co.) 


UIRGULAR RIB XNITTING JIACHINERY 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN 
For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery and Underwear, Combination Suits, Sweaters, ete, 


IN, 
ree 


AUTOMATIC BODY MACHINE. HOSIERY RIBBER. ve 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR LARGEST PRODUCTION, BEST 
QUALITY FABRIC, DURABILITY, ECONOMY OF OPERATION 


Full Particulars, Description and Samples Furnished upon Application te the 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN. PENN. 
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RLAT KNITTING MACHINES 


Machines with spring needles of superior quality and construction 
built by 


SCHUBERT & SALZER 


For the manufacture ot full fashioned hosiery and underwear in cotton, 
lisle or silk in all gauges, from 14 to 32 needles to one inch, from 12 to 24 


sections. 


Also machines with latch needles for hand or power motion, built by 


SEYFERT & DONNER 


For the manufacture of sweaters, cardigan jackets, ladies’ blouses, vests 
gloves, mittens, etc. 


=| 
= 
= 


This cut represents a Seyfert & Donner full automatic power machine with 
3 INDEPENDENT heads, with chain drive. 


have needle beds of different width and gauge. 


Otto Walther, 507 Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Each head on this stand can 
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WYER TREDIGK C0. If You Want 


Circular Rib Knitting Largest Production 
MaAcHINeERY For Least Money 


For making Ribbed Underwear, | Write 
Combination Suits, Sweaters, Cuffs, (| 4Q "Ti 


‘Shirt Borders, Hosiery, etc. : ; : | = (jeo D Mayo 


Correct Construction. Excellence 


and Durability. | | Machine Co., 
_ Laconia, N. H. 








LATEST IMPROVEMENTS nN AYO" S 
QUALITY OF FABRICS AND PRODUCTION 
UNEXCELLED New Full Automatic Knitter. 


NYE & TREDICK co. PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 


RCKERBOCEDR BLDG., COR. SIXTH AND ARCH STS., 
606 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. B. M. DENNEY, REPRESENTATIVE. 





EDGINGS AND BRAIDS 


AARA ACY VELLA a IY SAU ALU A TANT LEC La HEA RA ANALY ES LF OY ANREP 
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ARAN TTD 


Aon 


Friedberger-Haron 


Mig. Zo.’s 


Braids «« Laces 


The recognized 


Standard Finish 


for 


SINR 


ANN TIMING CAVMAVARAELEDIND YR GVGURVADUAR OST EPPS OMAN TENE GHDNIPPAY MEARS YVANARAY ARDY UG SA VMADSD TATED 


Trimming Ladies’ 


RIBBED UNDERWEAR 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


P. O. Address, Logan Station. 
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JAMES TAYLOR, 
835 Arch Street, - - Philadelphia, Penn. 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


OF ALL KINDS. NEW AND SECOND HAND. 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO BUY. 













500 Payne bobbins. 10U feet woven rubber hose, 3 inches dia. 

















12 Standard ««B” 160 Needle Knitters. 30 Mayo machines. Various sizes. 
18 Mayo Acme 176 Needle Knitters. 100 Brooks welters. 
i 1 Bruce band folder and cutter. 4 Fleecing machines. (Nappers.) 

20 Scott & Williams § aut. knitters, 176 needles. | 98 Brinton & Co. and other make hosiery ribbers. 
35 Jenckes Invincible 176 n. machines. 40-Ribbed shirt machine cylinders and dials, 
1 Weston & Dennis Press, 32x40 in., all sizes, cuts and makes. 

15 Hollow Plates. 4 Lindsay & Hyde winders. 
| Lot hosiery stamps, boards, etc. 2 Grosser Jacquard machines for gloves. 
88 Beattie & Hepworth & Abel loopers. 1 Cyclone dryer. 
6 Hosiery presses (lever). 2 Typewriters. 
' 14 Lamb and Grosser sweater machines. 5 Band folding and cutting machines. 
’ 200 Ribbed underwear machines, various sizes. 1 30-inch ventilating fan. 
: 50 Brinton & Co. § aut. knitters, sizes. 1 Small Water Motor. 
24 Standard B machines, 200 and 160 n. 1 Small Steam Pump. 
50 Union Special machines, various styles. 1 Small Belt Pump. 
1 Rotary fire pump. 15 Rudolph Seaming Machines. 















WRitTE FOR COMPLETE Lis tT. 


APPRAISEMENTS A SPECIALTY. 
We are always in the market to buy good second-hand Knitting and Finishing Machinery. 


High Speed 
Rib Knitting 
Machinery. 


Our latest model machinery has been designed to run at very 
high speed, giving large production. This is accomplished with 
fewer seconds, less breakage of needles, less jar and wear and 
tear on machines than has been customary at lower speeds. 











We also make Special 


STRIPING AND DESIGNING MACHINES 


for Fancy Golf Stockings, Bathing Suits, Sweaters, Toques, To- 
boggan Caps, Skirts, etc. 






Our Machinery gives large production 
at low cost and enables manufacturers 
to meet the market always and make 
a profit. 


STAFFORD & HOLT, 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


KNITTING MILL EQUIPMENT 


AN INSTRUMENT OF PRECISION! 


‘*OVERLOCK” MACHINE 
(Trade Mark) (Pat. April 5, 1892) 
Patent twice upheld by U. S. Court of Appeals 


For TRIMMING, SEAMING (or Hemming or Overedging) and COVERING 
Raw Edges of Knit Underwear and Hosiery 
in ONE OPERATION at 
3000 Perfect Stitches per Minute. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO., 
General Offices: 658 Broapwar, cor. Borp STREET, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PARIS MILAN DRESDEN NOTTINGHAM 


THE GROSSER KNITTING MACH 


WRoome s00-a21" MAX NYDECCER 
SPECIAL MACHINES 


FOR ANY ARTICLUE THAT IS 
GROSSER Fiat Hnitting Machines 


For HAND power or Fully Automatie Power 
Machines. Most productive and best machines for 
Sweaters, Jackets, Blouses, Wool Hosiery, Gloves, Mittens, 
Sporting Goods in Plain, Fancy and Jacquard Work, 
Shaker Articles, etc. Large stock on hand. Power 
Machines to be seen in operation. 


COTTON PATENT HOSIERY MACHINES 


For automatic production of Full Fashioned Hosiery, Fine 
Half Hose, Ladies’ Lace Hose, Fine Underwear; high speed, 


large production. All gauges, and any number of sections, from 
2 to 24. 


FRENCH FRAMES 


C. TERROT SOHNE, Cannstatt, Wiirt, famous builders of the best Circular Frame for Finest Underwear, Fleece 
Linings, Gloves, Special 4-jour (open work) Fabrics, etc. 


RASHEL MACHINES 


For Fancy Goods in largest variety, Shawls, Capes, Caps, Borders, Fringes, Lace Work, etc., in silk 
SPOOLERS, Paraffiners, Finishing Machines, for the knitting business. 
Exclusive Agency for the Famous 


Julius Koehler DIAMANT OVERSEAMERS, indispensable for all full fashioned articles, 


Hosiery, Gloves, Jersey Sweaters Sporting Goods, etc. 
LOOPERS Double thread Lock stitch, self-cutting and cleaning attachment. Reliable money saver. 


FRITZ ZACHE LATCH NEEDLES, for any purpose in the knitting line, patented rivets. 
Semples, Specifications, Prices, ete., upon application 





, Wool, cotton 
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The Invincible 


SAN 


| “The KNITTER that KNITS” 


— ae 





THE LARGEST PRODUCER OF 
PERFECT WORK. 


SIMPLE, POSITIVE AND EASY 
TO OPERATE. 


EB. JENCKES MFG. CO. 
: Pawtucket, R. I. 


R. M. OATES, Hendersonville, N. C., PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 
Also Furnished for Bench. Southern Representative. 101 North Sixth St. 


High Speed Overseaming, 
e eC@PPO Overedging and ve 


Scallop Stitch Machines 
are LIGHT RUNNING, FAST and DURABLE. 


OUR NEW STYLE 60 MACHINE for Trimming and Overseaming in one Oper- 
ation produces the strongest, best Seam and does it with the greatest economy. 


STYLE 35 B SHELL On USE STYLE 17 or 22 
MACHINE aS e for Bed Blankets and 

For Necks and Fronts ee rae . ™ STYLE 18 

of Rib Goods, pro- jf x: - Am \\ for Horse Blankets, 

duces the most showy, ; E ss tandidertentiaan 

substantial finish. o D as a eelititaiaiien. 


—— oe 
sed 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. 


Knickerbocker Building 
Sixth & Arch Sts., Phila. HARTFORD, CONN. 346 Broadway, New York 
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213-215 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUILDERS OF 


Knitting Machinery 
For HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR. 


Complete Estimates Furnished. Send for 


Particulars, 


$e 


The cut shows our Improved Automatic Ribber with 
Welt and Slack Course for Half Hose, Tops ard Ribbed 
Legs. 


THE TWO LEADERS 


FULLY AUTOMATIC HOSIERY KNITTERS 


FOR MAKING ALL KINDS AND 
GAUGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY 


One with GEARS, the other 
with CHAIN for pattern mechan- 
ism, to meet the various tastes 
of different manufacturers, 

Both used and approved by 
leading hosiery manufacturers. 

Both contain all the well. 
known essentials demanded of 
first-class knitting machines. 

With these two machines we 
can supply all manufacturers’ 
possible wants in the best pos- 
sible manner. 

Write us for further particulars 
and prices. 

We also make all kinds of 
LATCH NEEDLES. Many lead- 
ing manufacturers use our 
needies and say they are the 
be: on the market. “Send usa 
trial order, 


Knitting . Machine 
and Needle Co., 


FRANKLIN FALLS,N.H. 72 
Philadelphia Office, Knickerbocker ie AC E 
Bidg., Cor, 6th & Arch Sts, ra : 


Saar i 


=e 
~ 


alll 
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EXCELSIOR KNITTING 
MACHINE MFG. CO. 


BUILDERS OF 


Full Automatic Knitters 


WITH OR WITHOUT 


Transferring Device 


ALL SIZES AND GAUGES, 21-4 INCH TO 4 INCH 


wasnincton streets ALLENTOWN, PA. 


GIRGULAR KNITTING UAGHINED 


o Either plain or full automatic, with stop 
7: motions complete. 4 to 24 feeds for 


EX’ RIBBED UNDERWEAR 


Automatic Racking and Striping Machines for 
Sweaters, Cardigans, Collarettes, Cuffs and Anklets. 


‘4 


ALSO BUILDERS UF THE WELI-KNOWN 


ABEL WINDERS, SEAMERS | 
and LOOPERS. 


LEIGHTON MACHINE CO., Manchester, N. H. 
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GEO. W. PAYNE, Prest. J. MILTON PAYNE, Treas. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y. 


OVER 1,650 PAYNE WINDERS IN USE 


For Hosiery Mfrs., Wind for Cop, Skein or Bobbin. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO., 


(Est. 1865. Inc. 1903] 


Fuilders of the 
Improved 


Upright Spoolers, 


To Spool from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin. 


Doubling Spoolers, for 
doubling 2, 3, or more 
ends into one, 
Upright Quillers, Quin 
from Cop, Skein or 
Bobbin. 

Ring Dresser, Spooler and 
Reei Spindles o> Skewers, 

Warp, Spool, &poo er, Guid 


Bolsters and Stops Made an 
Repaired at Short Notice. , 


OFFICE, 102 BROAD STREET 
Pawtucket. R. I. 


WILLIAM C. BULL, "=== 


Por Ladies’, Gents’, and Children’s Goods. 


LATEST STYLES. Drying Form Boards 


BEST WORKMANSHIP. OF EVERY VARIETY. 


WORKS: CHEMNITZ, SAXONY. 


G. HILSCHER 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery and Underwear Machine Builder 


Sole Agent for United States and Canada 


EDWARD W. KOCH, 319 Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Established 1851. 


c+ ti, 2 epee t 


SPECIALTIES: 
COTTON-HILSCHER HIGH SPEED SYSTEM, 65 courses 


‘Awarded Gold Medal at World’s Fair, Paris, 1900, cofTON SYSTEM, for horizontal stripes up to 6 colors, 


Scotch plaids and vertical stripes, lace through the nar- 
rowing, split, etc., etc. 
ss . - COTTON SYSTEM, wedge heel; this machine manufac- 
for highest improvement in the mechanism tures entire full-fashioned ladies hose or half hose and 
rie ing -fs j > -jery dispenses with the foot machine. 
of manufacturing full-fashioned hosiery, COTTON SYSTEM, newest construction. The new machine 
solidity and perfect workmanship in con- knits the entire hose or half hose complete down to the 
structionand superiority of fabric produced.” toe, it makes French heels and French feet. 
na ut ty of fabric } RIB MACHINES: Cotton System, with and without nar- 
rowing. 
RIB MACHINES: Hilscher System, high construction. 


Machines ean be seen in operation at above address. 
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Full Automatic 
NOPPEN & JACQUARD 
MACHINE 


Fer High-Grade Sweaters, Jerseys, Etc. 
in latest plain and celored patterns. 


Most durable, simplest construction! Easy to opere 
ate and adjust! Recognized as the Best in the mare 
ket. One operater attends to 3 of these machines! 
Only reliable machine for above articles. 


HIGH SPEED! LARGE PRODUCTION! IN USE EVERYWHERE! 
Ask fer samples and full particulars. State gaugeand size yon need, 


a CLAES & FLENTJE Mititavsn, This 


and Humboldt Sts., Brooklyn, N.Y., where all kinds of hand 
= and power machines can be seen working. 


LEWIS JONES, Lakeport, 


60%; and Media Streets, . . . PHILADELPHIA. CRANE MFC.C =» \N.H, 


GAS ENGINES Srecuzey ) EFFICIENT Spring Needle Circular 


BRUSHING MACHINERY > DURABLE KNITTING MACHINE. 
KNITTING MACHINERY LOW IN PRICE For Hosiery, Shirts, Drawers, Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 


A Specialty of Hardened Bladed Bur Wheels with Self-Oiling Brackets. 


The New Improved 


CRANE MFG. CO. fogs *°/16 Aulomalie 


PEPPER MACHINE WORKS KNITTER 


Has no equal forsimplicity 
Lakeport, N.H. and durability. It is the 
Manufacturers of 


eae S Se 
Knitting 
Machinery, 


turers full value for their 
INCLUDING 


money,and leavesa swelled 
bank account. It is fully 
Pepper's Flat Ribbed 
Cuff Machines, 


patented, no royalty to pay; 
built in sizes 
from 214" up 
to 6"; from 42 
up to 220 need- 
les in 334" ma- 

Automatic Welt and Loose Course 

Machines for Stock Tops. New 

Circular Stripers with Weit, Loose 

Course and Striping (Automatic), 

for Short Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose 

Legs, Wristers, etc. 


chine. Knits 
Golf and Bicyole Stocking Machines,) oq toc. 


men’s, ladies’ 
and children’s 
ALL KINDS oF 
PE 5 THE BOSS KNITTING MACHINE WORKS, 


hose, plain or 
Fr Cor. Elm and Reed Sts., Reading Pa. 
‘or Men’s U nder wear, Ladies "and Misses’ Hose Legs an . 


ribbed. Runs 
Leggins. Correspondence Sol sited. | HARDENED STEEL CYLINDERS A SPECIALTY. 






with one 
single belt. 
Automatic 
tension in heel 
Send for prices and particulars to 
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The T,AIWB, LEADER OF KNITTERS, 


Original and Still the Best. 
Most widely used ; being operated in every ; 
civilized country in the world. For : ) 
description, prices, etc., see catalogue. ; Uf L 


CIRCULAR MACHINES, yr Fi eed 


an : eS \* PN 
= ce “ha ge =f 


; 


LAMB KNITTING 
MACHINE COMPANY, 
P.O. Box 5888, Chicopee Falis, Mass. 


J. E. WOODHEAD, L. D. SANBORN 
100 22d St., Chicago. Room 505 Wool Exchange, New York. 


UNION SPECIAL 
simiy” OINOIE “Interlock” Machine osc 


(TRADE MARK) 


Overedge Seaming ee Edge-Finishing 
and “4 © Rec ae | and 
Hemming. ai Tene Ornamenting 


Fabrics 
Two or Three 


ee —_ Pe of 
Thread Stitch. - Every Kind. 


BY INCREASING PRODUCTION OF OPERATORS, THESE 
MACHINES REDUCE COST. EXPENDITURE FOR UNION 
SPECIALS ALWAYS MEANS A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT. 


UNION SPECIAL MACHINE CoO. 
47 Leonard Street, New York 75 E. Kinzie Street, Chicago 
9 Andrews Street, Rochester, N.Y. 731 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 96 South Street, Boston 
Cohoes, N. Y. 2 Gain Street, Montreal, Canada 


578 Mission St., San Francisco 
806 Main Street, Cincinnati 
1230 Olive Street, St. Louis 
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PAXTON & O'NEILL'S 


Full Automatic Knitter 


FOR ALL KINDS AND GAUGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 
RANGE ON HALF HOSE AND LADIES FROM 260 NEEDLES DOWN. 


3-4 AUTOMATIC HNITTER 
With Lace Effects. 
Exclusive rights to BROWN’S LACE ATTACHMENT. 


127 Bread Street, - + - ~ - = PHILADELPHIA. 


AUTOMATIC wei and PRESSING MACHINE for KNIT GOODS. 


This machine irons and presses ribbed and flat under- 
wear, giving a fine, smooth finish and most attractive 
appearance to the goods, not to be obtained in any other 
way. It does not reak buttons. Inexpensive and easy 
to operate, and has large capacity. Knitting mills using 
them are greatly pleased with results. This method of fin- 
ishing is sure to come into universal use. Send for further 
particulars to 


J. W, CRAW LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 


HEPWORTH & CO.’S 


Patent Single-Stitch 


LOOPING MACHINE. 


Needle working from the inside, avoiding the 
oe. of needles and points and picking up 
ne meta 


Single and Double Stitch, or Both Combined. 


JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO., 
N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BOARDS FOR FAST BLACK DYE! 


Drying HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. Hosiery 


FOrmS. oS PRICES ALWAYS RIGHT. — | Boards, 





MILL EQUIPMENT 


WHEN A CLOCK STRIKES 13 


it’s not running right, and it’s time it should be repaired. 
When a factory is not running right it also needs repair- 
ing. We’re not in the repair business, but we can build 
up arundown factory. [t’ssimpie. Justadd one or more 
of our electric cloth cutting machines, and watch results. 


A Booklet on your “say so.” 


The EASTMAN MACHINE COMPANY 


41-43 East Eagle St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


OFFICES :—New York, 107 Walker Street; Chicago, 245 Jackson Boulevard; 
Baltimore, 306 W. Fayette Street. 


The CRAWFORD KNIT FABRICS CUT TO LENGTH. 


HOLLOW STEAM Our Knit Fabric Cutter 
PLATE will cut from the roll, knit fabric into any length 
from 10" to 40" at the rate of 100 pieces a minute. 
PRESS The lengths are accurate, the waste is a minimum, 

For Knit er Woolen Goods. the labor unskilled. 
Th st reliable thine of the i 

The most reliable machine We also make a Slitter 

PRESS PAPERS and FENDERS. for cutting these goods into narrow strips and re- 


winding same into rolls. 
SPENCE & RIDEOUT, | c 


3.3. CReweoRe sox, |. SATIUEL I. LANGSTON, 


NASHUA, N. &. | Manufacturer of Paper Ninth above Market Sts., 


Established 1868. Box Machinery. Camden, N. J. 


BUTTONS risinite foc Sincy Knteng Tate 


WRITE US FOR UP TO DATE SAMPLES. 


INTERNATIONAL BUTTON CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 826-828 BROADWAY. 


American Directory of the Knitting Trade 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES and CANADA. 


Compiled by TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. 
(Twenty-fourth year of publication. 
This Directory contains a most complete report of the knitting mills, giving names of officers, class of 
goods made, number of knitting machines, number employed, how the goods are 
kind of yarn bought, whether dye or finish. 


A new feature this year is a series of Specially Engraved Maps showing the location of the 
Cities and Towns where there are Knitting Mills. 


In dry goods section is a full Jist of manufacturers’ selling agents and commission merchants handling knit 

goods, giving the names of the mills for which they sell and the man in charge of the knit goods department. 
There are also complete lists of jobbers, department stores and large retail establishments buying knit goods. 
The book is of convenient size for the pocket, well printed and handsomely bound. 


PRICE #1.00. 


LORD & NACLE COMPANY, 299 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


123 Liberty St., New York. 425 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


sold, names of buyers, 
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Standard «F” 


We have different styles of hosiery 
machines— but 


only one make— | 


Lhe Best! 


S!MPLICIT Y 
combined with 
thorough work- 


manship — large | 


production with 
a finished fabric 
—keep us “Stan- 
dard” in the 
trade. 


You'll not re 
gret a visit to our 
active show 
rooms. Seekers 
for information 

___ just as welcome 


Standard Machine Company 


HOSIERY MACHINES. 


508 Ludlow Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


IMPROVED CONSTRUCTION 
FOR HAND AND POWER DRIVING. 


High 
Speed, 


Excellent | 


Work- 
manship. 

Auto. Rib-top, Fancy-stitch Jacquard Machines. 
Everywhere in work. 80,000 Machines sold. 


Muhthausen, Thur, Germany. 
Agents for the East: Ains li a tti Machi nslie 
and Humboldt Sts., Broc hy: N a es ee 
Agents for the West: Li ogan n Knitting F actory, Logan, Utah, 
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“NATIONAL” 


Stands for 


FINEST GAUGES 
BEST FABRIC 


LARGEST 
PRODUCT ON 


Greatest Va- 
, riety of Laces. 
mw and Novelties. 


Allautomatic. 


Lowest Cost 
for 
Operating 


Rib Knitting 
Machinery, 
Overedge, 
Crochet and 
Shell Stitch. 


NATIONAL AUTOMATIC 


KNITTER CO. 
728 Cherry Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Do you wish to make knit goods 
as perfect as the French or Ger- 
man, and as rapidly as the - 
American ? 


Do you want to plait? 


Do you want to knit worsted or 


silk? 
=> 


WRITE TO 
TOMPKINS BROS. CO., 
TROY, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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CHARLES COOPER, | 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT, | 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Knitting 
Machinery. 


Flat and Circular Rib, both 
Spring and Latch Needle, 
Plain Circular Machines, 
Lead or Trick Cylinder, 
Spring Needle Cylinder 
Rib-Top [lachines for 
making Cuffs, Drawer Bot- 
toms and Shirt Borders. 
Spring and Latch Knitting 
Needles, 


Burr Wheels, 
Burr Blades, Sinkers, Jacks, etc. 


COLLARETTE ATTACHMENT 


i 


European Representatives, 
MOSES MELLOR @ SONS, Ltd., 
Nottingham, England. 


Representatives : . 


Cc. J. SIBBALD, 757 River St., Troy, N. Y. 
G. H. ROGERS, 509 Clinton St., Hudson, N. Y. 





The ‘‘ Simplex” Tables 


Comprising 


Comparative Yarn Tables, show- 
ing the equivalent sizes of differ- 
ent systems of Numbering Yarn 
and Different Standards. 


Reed Tables 


Weight of Yarn per Yard of 
Tables. 





Knitting Machine Gauges. 
Yarn Sizes for Knitting Machines. 
Sizes for Underwear and Hosiery. 


Breaking Strength Table of 
American Cotton Warp Yarns. 


Compiled by the 
TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


Price 50 Cents 


LORD & NAGLE CO., Publishers 


299 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





to textile 


| scribers. 


MILL EQUIPMENT 


FOR QUALITY, SERVICE, AND TASTEFUL 
EFFECTS, WHAT BETTER THAN 


Belfast Linen 
Box Cover Papers? 


OOK where you may, you can’t get 
better value in an inexpensive cover, 
you can’t get better satisfaction. 

They are not gaudy, but do have style, 
and are just the thing for shirtwaist and 
underwear boxes. If your box-maker 
has not spoken to you about them, call 
his attention to the fact that they are the 
cheapest papers of the kind in the coun- 
try. It will be to your interest and his to 
give them a trial. 

Send for Sample Book Number 
showing various colors. 


72, 


= me — “ — — 


CHARLES BECK PAPER CO., LTD. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
“The Place to Get Papers Worth While.” 


Where? How? Why? Who? 


Where can we get such a machine ? 
How can we produce this effect? 

Is the production of our mill too low? 
How can the production be increased? 


Why does this machine run badly, 
and what can | do to fix it ? 


How is this problem solved? 
How is this fabric made? 
Why is this fabric better than that ? 


Such questions and scores of similar ones are con- 


stantly arising, and the Questions and Answers 


Department undertakes to answer those relating 


matters, free of charge to the best of its 
ability, and invites such correspondence from sub- 


Address the Boston office. 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD, 
299 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass, 
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Standard Latch Needles 


MANUFACTURED BY 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLE CO., 
TORRINGTON, CONN. 
The Largest naufoctanes of Machine Needles in the 














TRY OUR “SUPERIOR” OR 
SUNKEN RIVET-HEAD NEEDLES 


They will save you money. 






Dodge Needle Co., Manchester, N. H. 


WM. COREY CoO., 


W Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 














Longer Wear. Better Work. 
Less Mending. Fewer Seconds. 













Have you tried our 
\ Lat Cc h N ee d l e S, Patent Milled Rivet. 
i MANCHESTER, N. H. C. B. Barker & Co.,; Lana w. 15th St., New York. 


Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. ofits Arch Bt., Phila. 
©. Shawl, 33 2d St., San Franci 0, Cal. 

J.C. Strittmatter, 2a Calle ‘ie. San Francisco No. 9, 
City of Mexico, Mexico. 


L. T. IVES CO. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
thenainetuied by 


warpweLt NEEDLE CO., Lakeport, W-#. SPRING KNITTING NEEDLES 


: NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
WM. BREEDON’S SON, PAGH NHEHIDLE Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spring KnittingNeedles LATCH NEEDLES 


fall kinds. W: ted i 8 t. 
AND BURR BLADES OF ALL KINDS. ORICOPES FALLS, MASS. 


AMSTERPAM, - NM. YW. mts: J. E. Weeden: a, ee eer second Street, Chicago, Ml. 


i 
| ai ow & Hea o Mee. < , 12 Wo peoten & Street, New York. James 
ORION TREAT, Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. 





| EXCELSIOR NEEDLES. 


4 The best Hosiery Ne Needies In the 


MANUFACTURERS OF 












Screw Riveted Balmoral and Double Rib 418 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 
NEOs Needles and Supplies for Knitting Mills, 


4 Werk Guaranteed. MANCHESTER GREEN, CONN, Agents for EXCELSIOR NEEDLE Co., and NATIONAL NEEDLE Co. 
<<a engines ieee einer ce kee ee 








Che Continental Latch Weedle Company. 


Manufacturers of the BEST GERMAN NEEDLE on the Market. 
RIVETS GUARANTEED. Will send samples on application. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
120-122 LIBERTY STREET, 





- - NEW YORK. 
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Jarrard Needle Works, bi 
| 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


Manufacturers of 


Knitting Machine Needles 
and Sheet Metal Pressings. 


pa ' 
18) 


The Cotton Manual oa 
By J. T. Broadbent. 70h 


of the Bradford-Durfee Textile School, Fall River, 
and formerly of the Mississippi Textile School. 


This little Manual was prepared with the idea of telling 
briefly, but comprehensively, the things about the cotton 
fibre, its cultiv ation, and the ‘ginning and marketing of the 
cotton crop, the different kinds of cotton, and other mat- 
ters bearing on raw cotton, such as the average student or 
person connected with cotton manufacturing or the sale of 
cotton goods, wants to know. 

There are excellent chapters on cotton baling, describing 
the different kinds of bales and baling processes, and on 
the opening and mixing of cotton in the mill, with account | 


See machines employed, and improved methods of 
mixing. 


The Boon contains about 100 pages with 20 illustrations, ee ae eee mee 
and should be in the possession of every person having to : elae: ede 


do with cotton in any state, from the seed to the retail pur- E8 >) 


chaser. 
Price 75 Cents. MASSACHUSETTS FAN Co. 


Published by 


LORD & NACLE COMPANY 
299 Devonshire Street,  - - Boston, Mass. 


WALTER @®@ CO., Limited 


Muhlhausen “ Thur, Germany. 


SPECIAL MANUFACTURERS OF 


Knitting and 
Winding Machines 


for hand and power driving, of best quality 
and perfect construction. 


Specialty : 
Jacquard Machines 


for hand and power driving for manufactur- 
ing of sweaters and every possible fancy 
article of that nature. 


PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLE ON APPLICATION 
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Boston Wool Exhausters, with Removable Tops. 


As used in Connection with Pneumatic Cenveyor System 
for Handling Wool, Cotton, Rags, Excelsior, Jute, etc, 


Inlet Side of Right-hand Wool Exhauster. Pulley Side of Left-hand Wool Exhauster. 


This machine is similar in design to the regular Boston Patent Exhaust Fan, but is fitted with a special wheel for 
nendis fibrous materials, and the top is removable. 

This latter feature is especially desirable when handling wet or greasy materials or in handling anything, in fact, 
which would leave a deposit on the inside of fan, as the en‘ top may readily be removed for inspection or cleaning 
without disconnecting either pipe or belt connections, . 


BOSTON BLOWER CO., Scc'worcs? Business and Glenwood Sts., HYDE PARK, MASS, 


Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. 


MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


RISDON CELEBRATED TURBINE 
ALCOTT HIGH DUTY TURBINE 
LEVIATHAN HINGED GATE TURBINE 


On EXorizontal or Vertical Shafts. 


These Turbines are recognized as the most effective water wheelsmade. Your inquiries should 
come direct to us for this class of machinery. 


SAMSON TURBINE 


To insure close speed regulation in a turbine it is necessary to 


have a gate which is easily operated. The gates on our 


SAMSON TURBINES 


are balanced and consequently moved with the greatest ease. 


Write Department A-5 for Catalogue. 


The James Leffel & Co., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S A, 





MILL EQUIPMENT 





Lubricated Without Oil Pressure 
By Pump and Gravity Feed 


With forced lubrication every bearing has to be perfectly 
adjusted to obtain even distribution. If one be: aring wears 
more than another, it vents the entire system and robs other 
bearing surfaces of their proportionate part of the oil. 

With the system used in the ‘*ABC” TYPE A Engine the 
wearing of the bez rings does not in any way affect the lubri- 
cation. At the start “the bearings are much looser than is 
common practice with engines lubricated by oil cups. 


AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
New York Chicago Atlanta London 


(Patented) 





CHARLES H. SCHNITZLER, 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of 


THE PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR 


For the handling of wool and cotton stock, rags, 
excelsiot, jute and all kinds of fibrous material, 
wetordry, Also spool elevators, steam heating pene Beme < Tan 
and Ventilating, and mill work generally. ee anil US 
Deas Blower and fan work aspecialty. This conveyor SS eS 
Beware of Infringement. eee 
SATISFACTION GUARAN! FED. ‘Petented Oct. 15, 1889. * 


ea 
215 NORTH SECOND S8T., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Water Wheel Governors 


For TEXTILE MILLS 


We Guarantee Satisfaction. 


Replogle Covernor Works 


GOVERNORS  Zsis' Susrantees. 


Ver Few Parts. 


MARQUET N ef 
eRe Lat) 


Testimonials cheerfully furnished. 


THE NATIONAL WATER WHEEL GOVERNOR CO. 


Everett Building, AKRON, OHIO. 


ae McCORMICK TURBINES 


4,000 H.P.,72 ft. head, arranged to drive 
generator and a single turbine to drive 
exciter. Five settings built for the Hud- 
son River Water Power Company’s Spier 
Falls plant and 14 pairs 51 inch for their 
plant at Mechanicsville, N, Y. 

Write for Catalogueif contemplating purchase of turbines, 


S. MORCAN SMITH CO. 


YORK, PA. 
Boston Office, 176 Federal Street. 
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“CYCLONE” DRYERS 


For Cotton Stock, Wool Stock, Rags, Yarn, Cloth, 
Underwear, Stockings, etc. 












= 
——— 


Automatic Cotton or Wool Stock Dryer. Automatic Yarn Dryer. 


Steel Biaded Ventilating Fans. 
Complete Carbonizing Outfits for Wool, Rags or Cloth. 


IRON BOWL YARN SCOURING MACHINES. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CoO., 
Hancock and Somerset Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 


















—e — 


CARNETT MACHINES AND PICKERS 


For reducing to Fibre Cotton and Wool Waste, Cloth Clippings, Etc. 


WOOLEN 
MILL 
A MACHINERY 


Including Rag, Wool and Burr Pickers, Wool, Worsted and 
Warpers, Dressers, Spoolers, Etc. 
Complete Equipment for Manufacturing Cotton Batting for All Purposes. 


Special Carding and Spinning Machinery for manufacturing Yarn from such low grade stock 
as Mill Sweepings, Linters, Etc. 

We reclothe or furnish new Metallic Toothed Cylinders and Rolls and relagg or furnish new 
Cylinders for any make of Rag Picker. 


SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO., ‘“*"Scmersct streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 
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Gonsolidation of Textile Directories 


The Lorp & NaGLre Company, publishers of the ANNUAL OrriciIAL DirrEcTORY 
OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, has bought the AMERICAN TExTILE DireEcTORY, and 
will merge the two Directories, retaining the special features of each, and with the 
combined subscription and sales list of both. 






























Our experience in combining the TExTrLE Wor tp and the Textite Recorp 
several years ago convinced us that what the textile trade wants is fewer publications and 
better ones. That combination was welcomed and endorsed by the subscribers and ad- 
vertisers of both, and we believe this one will be. The combined Directories will be 
known as 


Che Official Hmerican Textile Directory 


As publishers of the TEXTILE WortpD REcorpD this company has unequalled facilities 
for compiling a Directory and doing it promptly by personal canvass. It maintains seven 
or eight outside men exclusively in its employ among the mills and the trade. The 
AMERICAN Directory did not have these facilities. The size of page will be that of 
the OrFic1AL DrrecTory, which has been found of greater convenience to the greatest 
number, the amount of information given will be increased, and its accuracy of the high- 
est possible standard. The textile map feature, originated in the OrrictaL DireEcTory, 
will be retained. It will be published in two editions, viz.: the Office Edition, price 
$3.00, and the Travelers’ Edition, smaller in size, with thin paper and flexible binding, 
price, $2.00. The combination price for the TExT1LE WorxLp REcorpD and DIRECTORY 
will be $3.00 per year with the Travelers’ Edition, and $4.00 per year with the 
Office Edition. 


Those customers who have already placed their orders for either publication may 


be assured that the combined Directory, to be issued about July ist, as the OrriciaAL 
AMERICAN TEXTILE DirReEcTORY, will be better than they stipulated for, both as a 
Directory and as an advertising medium. 

The American Directory, the oldest of all the textile Directories, has had several 
owners in its career of thirty-five years, and has finally found a resting place with a 
textile publishing company with directory experience, ample resources to insure per- 
manence, and a determination to carry out what it undertakes to do, which, in this par- 
ticular, is to publish the best Textile Directory. 


She Lord ® Nagle Company , 


FRANK L. NAGLE, President HENRY G. LORD, Treasure? 
Textile Publishers 
299 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 425 Walnut St., Philadelphia 





123 Liberty St., New York 


THE NEW FOSTER WINDER 


OPEN WIN DD 
from start to finish of cone. 
The only perfect system of winding yarn for knitting 
purposes, 
No press-offs from knot, no flattening of yarn. 
Tube Winders, Skein Winders, Doublers. 
FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY, 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


BUFFALO PUMPS} THE AMERICAN 
NAPPING MACHINE Go 


Own the principal patents on Napping Machines, 
representing the latest French, English 
and American Patents. 


Machines on exhil 
Buffalo Underwriter Fire Pump pe Bs . se tion and Sampl: 
ve Ss Napped at North A 
Y : : PE 
FIRE PROTECTION & 2 <oueee dover, or Willian 
, ae ah ag ~w s . “2 town, Mass., on 4a 
When danger threatens an added security 1s Telit by the 7 lication an 
mill or factory owner whose fire fighting system includes ee LAA “i ee ry 
a Buffalo Underwriter Pump. ak the following offices 
Built throughout from new patterns in strict conformity s 
to the 1904 specifications. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE No. 87 JUST OU 
Builders and Selling Agents, «+» North Andover, Ma 


BUFFALO STEAM PUMP COMPANY Geo. S. Harwood & Son, 53 State St., Boston. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK H. H. HEAP, Treasurer and General Manager 
a WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


Walworth Manufacturing Co., 


HIGH PRESSURE 


VALVES 4 FITTINGS 


“Walmanco” Pipe Flanges, 
“Never Stick” Blow-off Cocks, Mill Supplies. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
iIsS= FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Office: Park Row Building. 








